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Foreword 


Tulasidasa has had a pervading influence on the life and 
thought of the Indian people, not only in the Hindi speaking 
region but far beyond it. The various facets of Tulasi’s thought- 
social. economic, cultural and religious— need careful analysis in 
order to assess the nature of his impact on succeeding genera- 
tions. It is difficult to encapsulate a seminal figure such as 
Tulasidasa into being eithei a progressive ora reactionary. 
Since Tulasidasa lived and worked in an age of rapid change 
in which many old and new ideas were contending against each 
other, it should not be surprising for us to find contradictory 
tenets in his wr. ngs. Nevertheless, 1 ulasidas i emerge*, as a 
man of composite vision who tried to resolve the often contra- 
dictory ideas prevalent in his age, rising above narrow d< gmas 
and sectarian beliefs, an 1 as a man who was fundamentally a 
humanist in his approach. 

There has been a growing interest in India and outside in 
the lives and thoughts of those who have shaped Indian ethos. 
Dr. Nagendra, who is himself a well known cntic, has dime 
valuable work in bringira together in English the writings >f 
eminent critics and scholars on Tulasidasa. 1 hope that people 
in different regions in India as well as those outside India, 
interested in the development of Indian thought and society, 
would find this anthology useful. 


University Grants Commission 
New Delhi 


SAliSII CHANDRA 




Editor’s Note 


A few years ago, when I was placed in charge of the 
Academic Section of the National Committee for the Rama- 
charitam'anasa Quatercentenary Celebrations, 1 had drawn up 
a scheme to project the poetic achievements of Tulasidasa to 
the world around through English and some other major 
languages. For several reasons that scheme fell through, but l 
did not give up the idea of bringing out at least one volume on 
the ‘Mind and Art of Tulasidasa’ in English, An opportunity 
was provided last year by the University Grants Commission 
when my proposal in this behalf was readily accepted by its 
Standing Committee and 1 was requested to edit this anthology 
which is now before you. 

1 have trieu to cover almost all the major aspects and 
present a fairly complete appraisal of Tulasidasa’s literary 
genius. Besides the contr butions of authors who wrote origi- 
nally m English, i have Jso included the translations of four 
Hindi articles by scholars who are recognised authorities on the 
subject. Prof. A. Barannikov’s article has been rendered into 
English from the Hindi version of his classical introduction to 
the Russian translation of the Ramacharitamanasa. The list of 
contributors ranges from i Molars of the earlier generation like 
Dr. Grierson, Prof. Barannikov and Achaiya Ramchandra 
Shukla to some of the brilliant young writers in Hindi today. 
The presentation of some typically Indian concepts of art and 
philosophy in English has posed a problem before the writers 
as well as the editor, but an attempt has been made to put 
them across in a readable style, 



1 have always felt that we have not made serious efforts 
to exploit the medium of English and other international lang- 
uages to ‘sell’ our treasures in the literary world outside, with 
the result that even our best classics, ancient as well as modern, 
have not been assessed properly. It was time that, with our 
growing cultural and literary contacts with the developed coun- 
tries of the world, we had undertaken a regular planned pro- 
gramme. If this modest attempt of mine creates further 
interest in this direction, my purpose would be served. 

The reader may find a little inconsistency in the use of 
diacritical marks in the book. This is, however, deliberate and 
not without a logical basis. In transliterating the derived 
(tadbhava) words, words of common Hindi speech, and Hindi 
names with their set spellings, we have consciously deviated 
from the standard code of diacritical marks, because in these 
cases the use of the marks meant for Sanskrit, as they are, may 
create confusion. The English translators of Tulasidasa, such 
as Atkins and Alichin, have also followed the same pattern. 

In conclusion, 1 would like to express my sense of grati- 
tude to Professor Satish Chandra, Chairman U G.C., and the 
members of the Standing Committee on the Ramacharitamunasa 
for the opportunity they nave offered me of giving shape to the 
idea 1 had cherished long in my mind. 


University of Delhi 


Nagendra 
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I 

Tulasidlsa— The Great 
Poet of Medieval India 

THr LV1L DR. SIR GrOROr GR 1 IRSON 


We now come to the greatest star in the firmament of 
medieval Indian poetry, Tulasidasa, the author of the well- 
known vernacular Ramayana which competes in authority with 
the Sanskrit work of Valmiki. 

The importance of Tulasidasa in the history' of India can- 
not be overrated. Putting the literary merits of his work out of 
the question, the fact of it 1 universal acceptance by all classes, 
from Bhagalpur to the Punjab and from the Himalaya to the 
Narmada, is surely worthy of note. “The book is in every one's 
hands, from the court to the cottage, and is read or heard and 
appreciated alike by every class of the Hindu community, whe- 
ther high or low, rich or poor. young or old.” It has been inter- 
woven into the life, character, and speech of the Hindu popula- 
tion for more than three hundred years, and is not only loved 
and admired by them for its poetic beauty, but is reverenced by 
them as their scriptures. It is the Bible of a hundred millions 
of people, and is looked upon by them as much inspired as the 
Bible is considered inspired by the English clergyman. Pandits 
may talk of the Vedas and of the Upanisads, and a few may 
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ever study them; others may say they pin their faith on the 
Purarias : but to the vast majority of the people of Hindustan, 
learned and unlearned alike, their sole norm of conduct is the 
so-called Tulan-krit Rdmayana. It is indeed fortunate for 
Hindustan that this is so, for it has saved the country from the 
tantric obscenities of Shaivism. Ramananda was the original 
saviour of Upper India from the fate which has befallen Bengal, 
but Tulasidasa was the great apostle who carried his doctrine 
east and west and made it an abiding faith. 

The religion he preached was a simple and sublime one, 
— a perfect faith in the name of God. But what is most remark- 
able in it, in an age of immorality, when the bonds of Hindu 
society were loosened and the Moghul empire being consoli- 
dated, was its stern morality in every sense of the word. Tulasi 
was the great preacher of one’s duty towards one’s neighbour. 
Valmiki praised Bharata’s sense of duty, Lachhamana’s 
brotherly affection, and Sita's wifely devotion, but Tulasi 
taught them as an example. 

So, too, in an age of licence no book can be purer in tone 
than his Rdmayana. He himself justly exclaims, — “Here are no 
prurient and seductive stories, like snails, frogs, and scum on 
the pure water of Rama's legend, and therefore the lustful 
crow and the greedy crane, if they do come, arc disappointed.” 
Other Vais? iva writers, who inculcated the worship of Krishna, 
too often debased their muse to a harlotry to attract their 
hearers; but Tulasidasa had a nobler trust in his countrymen, 
and that trust has been amply rewarded. 

Ilis most famous work is the Rdmacharitamdnasa, which 
ne commenced to write in Ajodhyaon Tuesday, the 9th Chaitra, 
Sambata 1631 Ia.d. 1574-75). It is often incorrectly called the 
Rdmayana, or the Tulasi-krit Ramayana, or (alluding to its 
metre) the Chaupdi Rdmayana , but according to the forty-fourth 
Chaupai of the Bed Kanda of the poem, the above is its full 
and proper name. Two copies of this work are said to have 
existed in the poet's own handwriting. One of them, which 
was kept at Rajapur, has disappeared, all but the second book. 
The legend is that the whole copy which existed was stolen, 
and that the thief being pursued flung the manuscript into the 
river Jamuna, whence only the second book was rescued. I have 
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photographs of ten pages of this copy, and the marks of water 
are evident. The other copy exists in Malihabad, of which only 
one leaf is missing. 1 am in possession of an accurate literatim 
copy of so much of the Rajfipur manuscript as exists. I have 
also a printed copy of the poem carefully compared with, and 
corrected from a manuscript in the possession of the Mahaiaja 
of Banaras, which was written in Sambat 1 704 (a.tj. 1647). or 
only about twenty-four years after the author's death. 

Regarding Tulasidasa’s style, he was a master of all 
varieties, from the simplest flowing narration to the most 
complex emblematic verses. He wrote always in the old Bais- 
wari dialect, and, once the peculiarities of this are mastered, 
his Ramachariunidnasu is delightful and easy reading. In his 
(jitdbali and Kahitdbali he is more invohed, but still readable 
with pleasure; in his D»habali he is sententious; and in his SW 
Sai difficult and obscure. 

Regarding his poetic powers 1 think it is difficult to speak 
too highly. His characters live and move with all the dignity 
of heroic age. Dasharatha, the man of noble resolvc-s which 
fate had doomed to be unfruitful; Rama, of lofty and unbend- 
ing rectitude. well contrasted with his loving but impetuous 
brother Lachhamana; Sita, the perfect woman nobly planned, 
and Rabana, like Dasharatha, predestined to failure, but fighting 
with all his demon f rce against his fate, almost hke Satan in 
Milton’s epic, the protagonist of half the poem,— all these are 
as vividly before my mind’s i c as 1 write as any character in the 
whole range of t'nglish literature. Then what a tender devotion 
there is in Bharata’s character, which by its shetr truth over- 
comes the false schemes of his mother Kaikevi and her maid. 
His villains, too. are not one black picture. Each has his own 
character, and none is without his redeeming virtue. 

For sustained and vari *d dramatic interest I suppose the 
Ramacharitanulnasa is his best work; but there arc fine passages 
in his othei poems. What can be more charming than the des- 
cription of Rama’s babyhood and boyhood in the commence- 
ment of Gitabali , or the dainty touches of colour given to the 
conversation of tlie village women as they watch Rama. Lachha- 
mana and Sita treading their dreary way during their exile. Again, 
what mastery of words is there in the Sundara Kanda of the 
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Kabitabali throughout the description of the burning of Lanka. 
We can hear the crackling of the flames and the crash of the 
falling houses, the turmoil and confusion amongst the men, 
and the cries of the helpless women as they shriek for water. 

Still even Tulasidasa was not able to rise altogether 
superior to the dense cloud which fashion has imposed upon 
Indian poetry. I must confess that h«s battle descriptions are 
often luridly repulsive, and sometimes overstep the border 
which separates the tragic from the ludicrous. To native minds 
these are the finest passages which he has written; but I do not 
think that the cultivated European can ever find much pleasure 
in them. He was hampered, too, by the necessity of represent- 
ing Rama as an incarnation of Visnu, which leads him into 
what, although only meet adoration to the pious believer, 
sounds to us Mlechchhat as too gross hyperbole. 

The reasons for the excellence of this great poet’s work 
aie not far to seek. The most important of all was the great 
modesty of the man. The preface to the R amachari tamdnasa 
is one of the most remarkable portions of the book. Kalidasa 
may begin his Raghuvansha with a comparison of himself to a 
dwarf, and of his powers o*,er language to a skiff on the bound- 
less ocean; but from under this modest statement there gleams 
a consciousness of his own superiority. His modesty is e\ i- 
dentlya mock one, and the poet is really saying to himself all 
the time, “I shall soon show my readers how learned I am, 
and what a command I have over all the nine rasas." But 
(and this is another reason for his superiority) Tula si never 
wrote a line in which he did not himself believe heart and 
soul. He was full of his theme, the glory and love of his 
master; and so immeasurably above him did that glory and 
that love seem, that he was full of humility with regard to him- 
self. As he expresses it : ‘My intellect is beggarly, while 
my ambition is imperial. May good people all pardon my 
presumption and listen to my childish babbling as a lather 
and mother delight to hear the lisping prattle of their little 
one.’ Kalidasa took Rama as a peg on which to hang his 
graceful verses; but Tulasidasa wove wreaths of imperishable 
fragrance, and humbly laid them at the feet of the god whom 
he adored. One other point I would urge, which has, I believe. 
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escaped the notice of even native students of our author. He 
is perhaps the only great Indian poet who took his similes 
direct from the book of Nature and not Irom his predecessors. 
He was so close an observer of concrete things, that many of 
his truest and simplest passages are unintelligible to his com- 
mentators, who were nothing but learned men, and who went 
through the beautiful world around them with eyes blinded by 
their books. Shakespeare, we know, spoke of the white gene- 
ration of the willow leaves in the water, and thus puzzled all his 
editors who said in their wisdom that willow leaves were green. 
It was, I think, Charles Lamb who thought of going to the 
river and seeing if Shakespeare was right, and who thereby 
swept away a cloud of proposed emendations. So, too, it has 
been reserved for Mr. Growse to point out that Tulasidasa 
knew far more about Nature than his commentators do. 
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THE LATL PROF. P. A. BARANNIKOV 


Tulasi is not a founder or a follower of any philosophical 
system : he is primarily a devotee. No doubt, the thoughts 
and beliefs of a dev otee arc based on a philosophical system, 
but it is the difference between the theoretical and practical 
aspects of a philosophy that helps to distinguish between a 
philosopher and a devotee. In this connection the critics have 
raised the question of dualism, monism and specified monism. 
They have also raised the problem of the Saguna (Personified 
God) and the Nirguna (Absolute God), which is actually based 
on the difference in the media— knowledge and devotion and 
their relative significance. The conclusions drawn by Tulasi 
regarding the relationship of the Creator, the Individual Soul 
and the Creation are based on knowledge, and the devotee in 
Tulasi accepts them too, though there is some difficulty in the 
appreciation of such views. As a philosopher, Tulasi attains 
the level of monism on the basis of knowledge and logic. At 
the highest level of truth, 'the ultimate reality is of Brahman 
who is without birth, non-dual and free from all attributes. He 
is “beyond knowledge, beyond expression, without birth, and 
free from illusion, sense perception and attributes.” The jha 
(or individual soul) is a part of the Supreme Being, and is, 
therefore, indestructible, sentient, pure and full of happiness. 
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The illusion of the seeming world is false and degeptive. 

“See, Listen, Think in your own mind. 

The Ultimate realily is not in attachment.” 

It is only after the dawn of real wisdom that one comes to 
know that Maya (Illusion) is deceptive. Similarly, the world, 
as it is seen, is deceptive like the impression of silver in an 
oyster shell or like the mirage. If the only real existence is of 
Brahman, and nothing besides Him exists, then the worldly 
distinctions (born of Illusion) like happiness-sorrow, heaven- 
hell, real-unreal, virtue-vice are also unreal and without subs- 
tance. The true state of knowledge, therefore, is the state of 
non-duality when such distinctions are not noticed and the 
differences and anomalies vanish automatically. In the true 
state of knowledge these disparities should not be perceptible. 
Therefore, the consciousness of distinctions betrays lack of true 
knowledge : 

“O listen, illusion creates distinctions many. 

The knowledgeable do not notice these, and those 
who do are groping in the dark.” 

As a philosopher Tulasidasa supports monism while dis- 
cussing knowledge, but Tulasidasa the devotee is fully aware 
that this state of non-dualitv, though acceptable, cannot be 
achieved withov! efforts. At the practical level the conscious- 
ness of distinction persists in some form or other before the 
devotee attains the state of non-dualitv. He knows that mere 
knowledge is not sufficient and that one cannot get anything 
merely by means of the knowledge about it. As long as the 
state of true realisation is not achieved and the spiritual training 
is not complete, the consciousness of duality, however false, 
shall linger on due to the very nature of things. At the practi- 
cal level it results in a feeling of distinction between the devotee 
and the Lord, the subject and the object. Thuv, in spite of 
the fact that there is no disparity between the basic concepts 
of the philosopher and the devotee, some differences do creep 
in. The philosopher’s Absolute God, who is free from all 
desires or attributes, has to assume form aud qualities in order 
to provide a tangible basis for the love of the devotee. 
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“The absolute God, without qualities and form, unseen 
and unborn, 

Assumes a personality and a form for the love of the 
devotee.” 

Similarly, though in essence the individual soul is identical 
with Brahman, yet the devotee feels that the sentient soul has 
fallen a prey to Maya or Illusion. Tlrs state of affairs is false, 
yet in practice it appers to be real. 

“There is a knot between the conscious and the inert, 

Though false, yet ii is difficult to resolve.” 

The nature of Maya or Illusion is also very much alike. Its 
creation is like a dream — unreal and yet painful : 

“The universe is thus under God's control. 

Is a source of misery though unreal all.” 

In this way, at the level of devotional practices, the Absolute 
Brahman has to assume a personality, and the obsession of 
the soul by Maya or Illusion has to be admitted. However, 
unreal its existence may be, Illusion creates a chasm between 
God and soul. In spite of a clear acceptance of monism, the 
Rdmacharitamdnasa reveals a duality in the treatment of the 
problem, which is really based on the difference between 
the ideal and the practical, and is motivated by the different 
requirements of the philosopher and the devotee. Tulasidasa 
does not seem to follow any particular school of philosophy 
deliberately because he wants to cover within the framework of 
the Rdmacharitamdnasa the different requirements and processes 
of the philosopher and the devotee. The model before the 
Rdmacharitamdnasa is Shrimadbhdgawata from which it ha-, 
drawn substantial material, and like the Bhfigawata, it does not 
have a well-defined philosophical system. But both arc clear 
on the exposition and relative merit of devotion. 

The main difference between the philosopher and the 
devotee is based on the difference between the modus operandi 
of their spiritual performance. This is illustrated by the di i- 
logue between Kakabhushundi and Saint Lomash, and the 
metaphor of gyanadipa and bhaktichintamani. The learned 
depend on logic while the devotees on realisation. The devotee 
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does not ignore knowledge, but he is not satisfied with know- 
ledge alone ; he wants to experience the phenomenon in his 
heart. In Vinayapatrikd the poet has put forward succinctly 
that mere discourse or mere knowledge will not result in the 
deliverance from Illusion, as mere talk about a lamp will not 
dispel darkness in the home. 

“The gift of the gab will not help one cross the worldly 
ocean. 

As talking of a lamp in the night doesn’t drive darkness 
away.” 

Similarly, if we talk about food, it will not satisfy our hunger. 
The real satisfaction is felt by those who actually cat — without 
a comment, without a word : 

“Various delicacies described at length, day and night. 

Will not yield pleasure as given by the actual bite.” 

The devotee is of the latter type ; though he does not say any- 
thing. he gets the satisfaction. Kakabhushundi does not accept 
the Absolute concept propounded by Saint Lomash because 
his spiritual hunger is not satisfied. Whomsoever he asked, he 
was told that ‘He manifests himself everywhere,’ but this failed 
to satisfy him : 

“Whichever Saint I ask, says : God is manifested in all 
objects , 

But the abstract concept of Godhood does not satisfy me, 
I love more the Personalised God !’’ 

The devotee does not lay much store by theoictical statements 
about knowledge because he insists on action and experience. 
He fails to attach much importance to knowledge also because 
it is “difficult to express, difficult to understand and difficult to 
practise rationally.” Tulasidasa l..iS described the complexity 
of knowledge and simplich, f devotion in such a manner th^t 
there is no need to add anything further to it. The devotee 
does not adopt the path of knowledge because it is sure to 
leave some traces of egoism in him. and egoism and pride are 
the worst cnemi -s of a devotee. That i 4 - why, instead of taking 
pride in his duty or capacity, he depends upon resignation, 
complete submission and divine grace which lead to the path of 
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devotion The very first sentence in the devotional trea- 
tises of Naiada and Shandilya makes it clear that a man owes 
nothing to his own effort but everything to divine grace which 
dispels ignorance : 

“Thus the world is dependent on God and although false 
in essence, causes great afflictions ; 

It is Rama O Parvati ! whose mercy dispels all illusions.” 

Knowledge also dawns on man through divine grace because 
nobody can appreciate the secret of his glory without his mercy. 
On knowing Brahman he becomes Brahman himself : 

■‘Onl> he attains knowledge who is blessed by You, 

And on knowing Thee he is identified with You.’* 

The poet has laid special emphasis on devotion because, 
according to him, knowledge is dependent on salvation, whereas 
the path of devotion is independent. Deliverance is the ulti- 
mate goal of knowledge, but the devotee attains it as a matter 
of course, although he neither strives nor does he erase for it : 

“Salvation comes of its own to the devotee of Rama 
although he does not crave for it ; 

Thus thinking the devotees opt lor devotion ignoring 
salvation.” 

It is a 1 ' a devotee, therefore, that Tulasi interprets the 
character of Rama. In a nutshell, his principle is “submission 
to Rama.” Devotion, which makes a distinction between the 
worshipper and the worshipped, is the means, and the goal is the 
peace of mind which can be achieved only through God’s grace. 

Thus, although well verged in philosophy, Tulasidasa is 
not a philosopher in essence. He wrote the Manasa not to 
propound a system of philosophy, but to propagate the efficacy 
of devotion to Rama. Hi^ target was not philosophy or know- 
ledge, but devotion. It was, however, merely not due to his 
personal inclination that Tulasi laid greater emphasis on devo- 
tion than on knowledge, rather it was the need of his times — of 
the social environment. The principle of devotion has its roots 
in philosophy but it has its social aspect too. 

The social aspect of devotion becomes clear with the help 
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of its two major principles. Every saint and scholar has 
declared that in the field of religion all are equal, that all have 
a right to devotion, and that the rich and the poor are all equal 
in the eyes of God ; nobody is too high or too low. Rama 
accepts only the relationship of devotion : ‘"lie admits the 
bonds of devotion only.” Even a high birth without devotion 
is as futile as a cloud without vapours. This saying is very 
popular among the devotees : “None will question your caste 
or creed, you devote yourself to God and you belong to Him.” 
This principle of devotion tried to Ie\ el up the differences in 
the social set-up. Along with the propagation of the principle 
of equality, there is severe criticism of jealousy in the works of 
Tulasidasa. Mutual jealousy among the gods of the various 
sects was considered as much contemptible as jealousy among 
men. The Vaisgava cult of devotion considers it unpardonable 
to have ill feelings against any god or goddess. Tulasi him- 
self shows reveience to both Shiva and Rama. Service to Shiva 
will beget perpetual devotion to Rama. 

Thus, these two principles of the Devotional Cult served 
a great purpose. The principle of equality reduced the social 
differences and the propagation of tolerance towards all religions 
helped in broadening the religious outlook and strengthening 
social cohesion. While accepting the revised version of the 
medieval Vaisnava cult, Tulasi kept social solidarity in mind. 
He criticised m -ny sects popular in those days because they 
tried to retard the growth of social harmony and thereby make 
society weak. In fact, Tulasi always had society in his mind. 

The Devotional Movement is born out of the social and 
cultural need-, of the Middle Ages. By placing more emphasis 
on devotion rather than on knowledge, the saints of the Devo- 
tional Cult wanted to re-establish those social values which had 
been shaken at their verv roots lue to the extremist views of 
certain philosophical sys'ems, especially of Monism. According 
to Monism, all the differences and distinctions of society and 
of the world become unreal and insignificant. In that state 
distinctions of good and evil, heaven and hell, philanthropy and 
atrocity become meaningless and hollow Monism treated the 
torturer and the tortured on an equal plane. No one can 
torture nor can one be tortured. Such monism could be the 
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goal of individual aspiration, but it cannot be the general norm 
and ideal of a society; were it so, society would stop functioning. 
For the proper functioning of society, it is imperative to define 
the bounds of the do’s and the don’ts — what ought to be done 
and what must not be done. If society is to flourish well, the 
good must be rewarded and the evil punished, even if they are 
considered equal spiritually. Devotion, a' propagated by Tulasi, 
laid stress on simple, easy and pure conduct and this indirectly 
helped in the elevation of social standards, and also tried to put 
a stop to the social chaos and indiscipline born out of the 
rampant licence ot bloated erudition. And this is the social 
dimension of the Devotional Movement. 

The basis of Hindu society is the acceptance of caste 
system. While describing Kaliyuga, Tulasidasa gives a clear 
account of the chaos and indiscipline rampant in the Hindu 
society of the Middle Ages. In this context he describes the way 
Shudras had become self-styled authorities on the ways of God 
and criticised the Brahmanas. The poet considers this as socially 
presumptuous : 

*‘The shudras join issue with the Brahmanas 
We arc in no way inferior to you. 

One who knows God is a Brahmana ! 

And thus cast an angry glance at them.” 

Similarly, the poet complains that the wicked and the 
cunning claim to be saints : 

“Fond of others’ women, extremely cunning, wrapped in 
lust, hatred and selfishness — 

Such are known to be saintly and wise ; 

This is the nature of Kaliyuga.” 

In these words the poet describes the social ills resulting from 
Monism and states that such wrong notions create social indis- 
cipline and render the society weak. For a better cohesion of 
society, the poet lays greater stress on devotion rather than on 
knowledge. Even the individual aspect of devotion, building up 
of character and personality, contributes to the strengthening of 
the basis of society. Tulasi has described the ways and means 
of devotion through Rama— while discussing the nine-fold 
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Devotion. Man's personal duty in consonance with the scrip- 
tures covers the social aspect also. The main sources of 
inspiration for the devotee are continuous realisation of the 
ephemeral nature of the world, feeling of helplessness, single- 
minded dedication, and noble living. Worthlessness of the 
world warns them that pomp and show, luxury and brutal force 
are all columns of smoke. All expectations from this world or 
from the creatures of this world are therefore bound to end in 
disappointment. Even the so-called gods are not self-sufficient; 
they have to depend on others. It is strange that they are 
called the ‘friends of the poor’ when they themselves are poor. 
“There is no other friend of the poor than Rama because all 
others, if I were to place before them my miserable plight, are 
poor themselves.” Such an outlook brings fearlessness and 
strength of character. Such a person cannot be obsessed by fear 
or greed, nor can all the treasures of the world dazzle his eyes. 
The feeling of helplessness leads to true humility and modesty 
and saves the devotee from his worst enemies, viz., piidc and 
egoism. Freedom from pride and egoism initiates the devotee 
into what Tulasidasa calls ‘true and proper living’. Single- 
minded dedication engenders a feeling of firm faith in the 
devotee, so that he can pass through the most difficult tests. 
He concentrates on God, so that the fickleness of his mind 
vanishes and he stops looking for help elsewhere. “What 
should be said ol a person,” says Rama, “who claims to be my 
devotee and yet looks on man for help ?” 

Cuculus (Chataka) : s the symbol of single-minded love 
and Bharata of single-minJed devotion. The ways and means 
of devotion help in building up a personality which, along with 
modesty, is characterised by fiimncss and fearlessness. The 
devotee is not shaken by fear, nor can he be won over by greed; 
he is free from “enmity, feud, hope or fear and does not leave 
his righteous goal even . ; d decisive trials.” The devotee's 
life thus becomes an ideal life. 

Tulasidasa carries this argument further till the personal 
aspect of devotion assumes a social character. In many places 
he says that the best deed is non-violent and good to others, and 
the worst sin is to inflict pain on others. In refraining from 
inflicting pain and doing good to others lies social welfare. 
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“Doing good to others is the highest duty. 

And inflicting pain on others is the worst of sin.” 

Just as non-violence and service to others are social virtues 
similarly the prescribed qualities of a saint and the characteris- 
tics of noble living have their social dimensions. The life of a 
saint becomes an ideal of moral life which helps in the uplift 
of society. While defining the meaning and scope of devotion, 
the duties of man arc also defined. Human body is considered 
to be a gift of God — it is a rare attainment and should be 
directed towards high morals and saved from sensual indul- 
gence. Those who inflict pain on others, even after attaining 
a human fotm, are damned. Both the Manasa and Vinaya- 
patrikd sing encomiums to human body. It is the basis of all 
devotional practices, a means of deliverance. It is a matter of 
rare fortune that God lias benevolently blessed us with a human 
body. By the grace of God all of us arc endowed with a human 
form. It is given not to be wasted away in sensual indulgence. 
It is a ferry to cross the ocean of this world, and God’s grace 
is the favourable wind. It should, therefore, be directed 
towards noble endeavours, of which service to humanity is the 
highest goal. 

The ideal way of life, envisaged by the poet for himself, 
has a positive social basis Along with the sublimation of hi*, 
own personality, he talks of the welfare of others— and of 
society as a whole : “Through thoughts, deeds, and words, I 
shall do good to others.” In fact, the cult of devotion gave a 
new character to the community— modest but firm, fearless and 
unshakable in faith unimpressed by the pomp and show of the 
world and well-contented in its poverty because it served a God 
who was fond of the poor. It was this shield of devotion which, 
during the hard times of the Middle Ages, helped the Hindu 
community to protest its ancient religion and culture. It was 
not shattered by the suppression of the rulers nor did it submit 
to greed. Through devotion the people could safeguard their 
personality against the might of the oppressor. The community 
was in bondage, but its spirit was free. 

In the sphere of religion Tulasidasa has discussed the 
hierarchy of gods and goddesses and made a special effort to 
effi^t a compromise between the cults of Shiva and Visnu. 
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Besides other gods, there arc ample references in the Mdnasa 
to the -Triad Among them Brahma is the ledst important 
whereas Shiva and Visrm are shown as friendly to each other. 
Devotion is possible only through service to Shiva. Rama 
clearly says, that he does not like the critics of Shiva : 

“If Shiva’s critic is called a follower mine 

To me he docs not appeal even in dream.” 

It may be argued by some that thf religious compromise 
was motivated by political considerations. It is with a view to 
establishing a rapport between the Shaivites and the Vaisriavites 
that Tulasidasa usually represents Shiva as the Highest deity. 
But, in reality, this attempt at harmony did not ha .e a political 
overtone : it only denoted the liberality of the Vaisriava cult 
which did not have any prejudice against other gods. 

The highest place in the Mdnasa is given to Rama. 
Though he is described as an incarnation of Visnu, he is greater 
than Visnu; he is a Power Supreme who can make “Visnu, 
Biahnia and Shiva dance.” He is a manifestation of the 
Absolute Brahman. In fact, there is no distinction between 
Rama and the Absolute Brahman : both are the same. Rama 
enters into birth “in order to destroy the evil and protect the 
good." It is the love of the devotees that compels Rama to 
enlci into birth- 'for the sake of the devotees the Supreme 
God Rama assumes the human form of a king.” All are born 
out ol Rama and are . Itimately absorbed in Him. After 
Ravana’s death his spirit is absorbed in Rama. Thus every- 
thing springs trom the Supreme Being and then goes back to 
Him. This absorption or complete merger is salvation. The 
devotee does not, however, crave for salvation because for 
devotion duality is essential “The devotees of the Personalised 
God do not long for salvi-ti m.” There are beautiful descrip- 
tions ol the childhood of Rama and Kiishna found in abundance 
in Vaisnava poetry. They are so unique and marvellous that 
the like of them are not found anywhere else — neither among 
simple tribes nor among the most developed religious sects. 

Belief in the transmigration of souls is a typical feature 
of Hindu religion. The theory of action is the foundation or 
motivation of this belief, and the highest aspiration of a Hindu 
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is to become free from the cycle of rebirth. In this cycle of 
creation, countless creatures wander through myriads of births 
depending on their actions. Among these creatures only man 
has the potentiality of becoming free from the whirlpool of 
illusion — through knowledge if he chooses a difficult path, or 
through the simple path of devotion. The final achievement 
of man is to be the recipient of love of God : and God has 
graciously given him the human body only for this purpose. 
He can justify his existence by philanthropy and devotion and 
not by indulgence in sensual pleasures. Thus, devotion to Rama 
is, according to Tulasidasa, the highest goal of man. 

Tulasi, a staunch believer in social hierarchy, supported 
the caste system. Still he has incorporated in his philosophy 
the humanistic trends of the contemporary Vaisnava cult and 
asserted again and again that Rama accepts only the bonds of 
love. None is too high or too low before Rama. In this con- 
text it appears that there is a contradiction in the social outlook 
of Tulasidasa. His advocacy of the clearly-defined social 
distinctions is opposeJ to the principle of equality which he 
has propounded in several places. But, in fact, there is no 
inherent dichotomy, because he has demarcated the two areas to 
these two principles independently. The caste system is applicable 
to the day-to-day worldly relationships, wherein the various 
social distinctions and ranks cannot be ignored. On the other 
hand, the principle of equality holds good in the spiritual realm 
only. This is meant for those who have risen above mundane 
existence or have become saints or devotees. Such people, 
who look up to the Supreme Being and turn their back on the 
unreal world are free from the considerations of caste or class 
Whatever their caste might be, if they have taken to godly life, 
then they should receive the same respect and honour as the 
Brahmana saints. Therefore, in the sphere of Bhakti, all the 
devotees are entitled to the same honour in society. But those, 
who have not attained a high spiritual level and are entangled 
in mundane life, are to be governed by the rules of society — 
by the rules of the caste system. This can be seen even today 
in the Hindu society. Worldly relations are determined on the 
basis of the caste system, but a saint or a sage receives univer- 
sal veneration. 
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Tulasi’s stand is very clear. He firmly supports the ca^e 
system in the Hindu society. He considers it an ideal organisa- 
tion and does not therefore tolerate any laxity or infringement. 
In the ideal state of Rama Rajya, people follow this system and 
arc happy. “All go by their own ranks sanctioned by the 
scriptures.” Similarly, 

“The scripture-based path of individual rank. 

Always gives happiness and eradicates fear, sorrow, and 
disease.” 

Whenever there is laxity in the operation of this system, he is 
unhappy about it and censures it. In his descriptions of 
Kalivuga* he speaks of a widespread chaos rampant in society 
and tries to re-establish social order on the basis of the caste 
system. He does not want any change in the system and thus 
emerges as a staunch supporter of the structured hierarchy. 

The extremist outlook of Tulasidasa can be seen in his 
anxiety to protect the rights of Brahrnanas as also in the low 
position given to Shudras and women. Some scholars have 
supported these views on the ground of social discipline. Our 
aim, however, should not be to uphold or icjcct any \iews but 
to understand the contemporary social conditions and relation- 
ships along with their basic causes : because Tulasidasa does 
not n quire our support or opposition. 

Tulasidasa believed, without doubt, in the superior status 
of the Bidhmanas in the lower position of Shudras and 
women in soch'tv, in the social order, in the duties of the 
leader and the king (and the mentor), the rights of the father 
and the husband, in the s> stem of inheritance, and in social 
etiquette and dignity. But the views expressed by him were 
not just his own; they had come cLwn to him as pdrt of the 
tradition and therefore his social and moral ideals bear the 
stamp of the Middle Ages. It may be added here that most 
of them are still current in society. 

For many centuries now, Hindu society has accorded a 
high status to the Brahmapus and a low one to the Shudras. 
During the Middle Ages this was done in a more rigorous 
manner. Just as in the Middle Ages a righteous king was looked 
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upon as a veritable part of God — a representative of God on 
earth, so also was the Brahmajia considered to be a deity incar- 
nate. He was called a ‘god on earth’. Dasharatha thought it 
necessary to seek the permission of Vaslmtha before announc- 
ing the coronation of Rama. Rama does not like any dis- 
respect to the Brahmanas : “J do not like the opponents of the 
Brahma^as,” he says, 

“He who serves the Brahmartas — 

free from deceit of mind, words and deeds. 

Can command all the gods including myself, 

Brahma and Shiva.” 

Shudras and women are given the lowest status. The 
statement about “the drum, the rustic, the shudra, the beast, 
and the woman” makes this fact clear. Describing the story 
of his earlier birth, Kakabhushundi comments on low castes 
in the following words : 

“Having acquired knowledge in spite of my low caste, 

I behaved like a snake fed on milk.” 

The saying that ‘a Shudra will behave only after getting a kick’ 
is still current. In the Middle Ages, the abhorrence for the 
low-bred was so strong that the Muslim rulers did not like to 
see their faces. Similarly, the low status of women is also a 
part of the ethos of that age. She had no rights of her own. 
Her position was determined by her husband's status. The 
accepted rule was that the woman is under the control of her 
father when she is a maiden, is guided by her husband after 
marriage, and is under charge of her son when she is a widow. 
She is thus never independent — because, when free, she is liable 
to become wayward. She is “naturally impure according to 
Shabari “the meanest among the mean is the woman.” All 
these ideas are the product of the Middle Ages. 

Similarly, Tulasi’s conception of the pan-whole relation- 
ship in social structure is also of a fairly ancient origin. As 
the four organs are parts of the total personality, so also the 
various castes are parts of the body politic. The highest caste 
is like a mouth which is the leader, the servants are like hands, 
feet and eyes. The leader should receive the gifts and rationally 
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feed the other organs. 

A reference to the conflict between the mouth and the 
other organs is also found in the struggle for rights between 
the Plebeians and the Patricians in the Roman history. As 
the story of the four castes can be traced back to the Purusa- 
Sukta (in the Rigreda) the episode of the mouth and the other 
organs is also of a very ancient origin. Tulasi stresses the 
need for harmony among the various sections of society in 
order to pave the way for a sound system based on reason and 
draws the attention of the elite to their responsibilities towards 
the rest of the society. 

Like the leader, the king also has certain responsibilities. 
Though he is God’s representative on earth, he is not above 
rules. He is like a father to his subjects. In fact, ‘praja’ 
means offspring. The concept of the king as father is akin to 
the concept of the Patriarch, which has a, long history. The 
king’s first duty is to look after his subjects. In an era of 
political upheavals, Tulasi’s statement viz. “A king whose 
subjects are unhappy must go to hell invariably !” becomes all 
the more significant. The following lines gave impetus to the 
people during their struggle for freedom : 

“Those who obey the dictates of their father 

Without questioning their propriety or otherwise, 

Are worthy of praise and happiness 
And of abode in Paradise.” 

Another pronouncement made by the poet in this context 
is equally important : 

“Deplorable is the king who is not acquainted with the 
rules of Polity, 

Who does not love his people like his own life.” 

The maximum rights in the family are bestowed on the 
father and the husband. P u the child the father, and for the 
woman the husband are all in all. The father’s word is not to 
be questioned : it is like ‘law and duty’, for the woman, the 
ultimate duty is to obey her husband’s orders. “For a woman 
husband is the only law, and she knows no other god.” Rever- 
ence for father has very deep roots in Indian culture : “Look 
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upon your father as a god ! ” Respect for husband became 
more pronounced due to the religious, social and political 
conditions of the Middle Ages. 

Inheritance also depends on the will of the father. Gene- 
rally it is the eldest son who inherits the crown. King 
Dasharatha tells Kaikeyi that he had selected Rama as his heir 
apparently on the basis of age, otherwise, so far as Rama is 
concerned, he has no longing for the kingdom : 

“Having no desire to rule, Rama loves Bharata dearly. 

1 have observed the state policy on the basis of the age.” 

But this is only the state policy; if the father so desires, he can 
change the older and pass on the rights to the younger son, 
overlooking the claims of the elders. The father’s consent 
alone makes this title valid. After the death of Dasharatha, 
Vnsbistha gives the ruling that Bharata should be the ruler, 
because the rights bestowed by the father are valid and 
sanctioned by the scriptures : 

‘’Sanctioned b\ the scriptures, accepted by all 

Win mi father names on him the mantle falls.” 

Sitnilaily, Sage Bharadwaje also assures Bharata that if he rules, 
he would not be blamed because the popular opinion and the 
authority ot t lie scriptures provide that only he who is nomi- 
nated by the father inhents 1 lie kingdom. 


'Jhc people and the scriptures all give nod. 
Whom lather names wiekh the rod.” 


Thus, the system of inheritance. described by Tulasidasa was 
in conformity with the laws of contemporary society, and it is 
still current in almost the s a me form. Tulasi was really in- 
tolerant of any breach of social etiquette and social dignity. 

The father’s word must be obeyed without any considera- 
tion of propriety or otherwise. Defiance of the teacher is a 
punishable crime; ‘otherwise the laws of the scriptures will be 
defined.’ Disrespect to the husband is not acceptable under 
any circumstances : 

“Aged, ailing, idiot, pauper. 

Blind, deaf, wild, wretched 
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By insulting even such a husband, 
the woman gets tortures of Hell.” 

The character of the Mdnasa, like the personality of Man, 
is multi-dimensional and that is the reason of its popularity. 
Therefore, it is not possible to undeilinc am particular re-son. 
As all the threads woven together make up the total strength 
of a rope, so the integrated power of the \anous facets of the 
Mdnasa accounts for its popularity, it cannot be said for cer- 
tain whether the accepted religious beliefs, or the story of R.ima, 
the explication of high philosophical thoughts and morality or 
artistic excellence is responsible solely for the popularity of the 
poem, although each one of these factors is extremely signifi- 
cant in its own way. It is, therefore, appropiiate to consider 
the cumulative effect of the Mdnasa as the basis of its popu- 
larity. The moral dicta presented in an' artistic foim still 
reverberate in the voice of the -.emi-cducatcd and illiterate 
masses of India. Simple exposition of serious moral issues 
supported by highly pu ture .que descriptions and emotional 
overtones is responsible for its wide appeal. 

The happy combination of the poetic and moral qualities 
in the epic attracted vast numbers of admirers and the image 
of Tulasidasa was firmly engiaven in the heaits of the people. 
It was indeed a rare coincidence. The poet and the devotee 
in 1 uljsidasa did not function in disjunction: they '■erved as 
complements to each othei. That's why the Manasa uniformly 
serves a dual puipose : t c ethical and the uilistic. Moral 
values and tin art oi cxpicssion ha > c rc-eived equal attention 
from its composer. Tor lum the pimitry object of poetry is 
the welfare of the people. 

“Fame, poetry and prosperity are effective indeed,’ 

Only when, like the Iv v r ol Heaven, they lead to the 
welfare of all !” 

But Tulasidasa is not satisfied with this. The cipacity to 
do good will gratify the devotee but not the poet, because 
moral teaching is not his aim. Nobility of sentiment mu&t be 
matched with artistic excellence. Therefore, apart from moral 
lighteousness, poetry is measured on the touchstone of artistic 
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skill. Poetry is addressed to the enlightened reader who is its 
real judge. If the sensible readers do not appreciate a work of 
art, it is a sheer waste of the poet’s labour. Therefore, Tulasi- 
dasa prays before starting the composition of the Manasa that 
his work may be respected in the proper circles. 

“Be pleased and give me a blessing. 

My work should win the esteem of the noble; 

A work not admired by the wise. 

Is a waste of time on the part of the poet.” 

Thus, the poet presents the two-fold standard of morality 
and art for poetry, and this was really a unique event in the 
literary world of that age. By setting such a sound standard 
for poetry, the poet expresses his opinion (in conformity with 
the tenets of poetics) that poetic talent cannot be acquired : it 
is God-given. Like devotion, it also depends on God’s grace. 
If God is pleased, the Muse dances to the tune of the heart- 
beats of the poet like puppets dancing to the tune of the 
Master : 

“The Muse is like a puppet, 

Rama is like the Master; 

In the heart of the poet favoured 
She dances in her full charms.” 

Poetic talent, therefore, is a gift of God. While expanding the 
metaphor of the Manasa, the pool, the poet hints at the crea- 
tive process also. Poetry is the result of the combination of 
sentiments, intellect, and divine inspiration. When the feelings 
or emotions in the heart, coupled with the intellect, are infused 
with noble thoughts, by the grace of Sharada, then the pearl of 
poetry comes into being. 

“The heart is like an ocean. 

And the intellect like the mother-pearl; 

Sharada is like Swati, so say the wise; 

When it pours the rain of beautiful thoughts. 

Poetry springs beautiful like a pearl.” 

The poet describes through a metaphor the mental pro- 
cess involved in poetic creation. It cannot be conceived through 
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sensory organs ; it requires a vision, an insight. When the poet 
dives deep, his mind becomes clear, his heart is filled with 
emotions, and the overflow from the creative mind assumes the 
form of poetry. 

The source of this poetic flow is the reservoir full of the 
glorious deeds of Rama. Passing through the intellect, this 
water settles down in deep recesses of the mind whence the 
poetic stream gushes out. 

The probing intellect and the depth of heart receive equal 
importance. The poet believes that emotive and cognitive ele- 
ments are both responsible for poetic creation. Sensitivity and 
sensibility combine to give poetry its prestigious place. Noble 
thoughts and the intellect are the bases and their significant 
role is acknowledged without doubt, though the poet makes it 
clear that the mind is not opposed to the heart. The intellect 
is like a mother-pearl in the ocean of heart. The ‘ocean of 
heart’, with its depth and expanse, denotes the profundity and 
expansiveness of emotions. 

This is how the poet’s creative mind brought forth the 
Mdnasa. 

If the gift of poetry which comes from the grace of God 
is used for base purposes, it would be misusing the attainment. 
It should be directed towards higher goals, and the highest 
goal for Tulasi is devotion to Rama. Rama is a symbol of 
nobility, purity and piety, and even his name is enough to 
awaken sublime feelings in our hearts. Inspired by such ethi- 
cal considerations, and conscious of the potentiality of the 
name of Rama to stir up aesthetic emotions, Tulasi goes on to 
claim that if poetic wit is devoid of the name of Rama then it 
would lack brilliance, and even mediocre poetry adorned by his 
name is commendable. 

“Excellent work wriue.i by a great poet, 

Does not appeal without Rama’s name; 

Devoid of all good qualities, penned by indifferent poets. 
To a poem adorned by Rama’s name 

The sages listen and recite with veneration; 

Like honeybees, they garner only the essential 
quality.” 
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In addition to the moral tone, Tulasi also emphasises the subli- 
mity of the poetic theme. According to him, the motive of 
the poet and the content of poetry should both be lofty. The 
highest goal of human life is devotion. When the aim of the 
poet is high, i e. when it is directed towards, devotion, the Muse 
rushes to his help from her heavenly abode. On the contrary, 
when the poet loses sight of his nobk mission and employs his 
poetic talent in the service of the men of the world, he causes 
grievous offence to the Muse. 

These are revolutionary ideas, indeed. They stress noble 
intent, without doubt, but they also proclaim the freedom of the 
poet. They censure the poet., who sell away their gift for a few 
pieces of silver. Tulasidasa has very boldly condemned the poets 
who engaged themselves in singing the glory of the men of the 
world. That was an eia of court poets, of poets dependent on 
royal patronage, and at sueh a point of time these comments 
assume spccul significance. By denouncing contemporary 
hferun practices. TuLsidasa lias left he.'iind for the ages to 
come a legacy of free e\pies>ion fof keeping awaj from 
flatten ). 

The freedom of the poet is also evident from the concept 
of self-gratifuation on which Tula >i Jasa insisted. It involves 
the principle of the sincerity of feeling and expression. Self- 
gratification means that the poet sings, or ought to sing, for 
the gratification of his heart or his inner consciousness, 
the theme of lus poetry being such as appeals to his heart. 
If the theme or the subject-matter dots not absoro the poet’s 
mind, or if it does not give him satisfaction, it cannot generate 
good poetry. Therefore, the principle of sclf-gi abdication is 
the very warp and woof of good poetry. It is essential that 
the poet must be free to choose his own theme, according to his 
own will, to create a work of quality. In other words, poetrv 
and poetic creation is part of the inner self ; it cannot be made 
an object of fashion or commission. 

This principle of self- gratification should not, however, 
be labelled as individualistic and therefore isolated from the 
good of the society in general. In fact, Tulasi's self is not 
narrow or hidebound. Its gratification encompasses general 
happiness. In several places the poet has expressed a longing 
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for a way of life in which he can share the sorrows and the joys 
of others, i.e. his heart is in communion with the hearts of the 
people around him. In spite of the limits imposed by the poet on 
himself he is fully conscious of the communicative process and 
the purpose of poetry in general. He talks of self-gratification 
but he is not self-centred, because poetry justifies its existence 
only when the poet's feelings become thc’feelings of others. 
The poet is, therefore, fully aware of the social role of poetry or 
of the sociology of poetry. Poetry is an individual work of a 
poet but it is not self-sufficient ; it requires a reader, a listeiici 
or a spectator to whom it must be communicated, and to 
whom it must appeal. Only then can the significance of poetry 
(and the poet) be realised. During the process of its creation, 
poetry is a part of the poet, but after it is created it becomes a 
part of society. Sometimes in spite of the poet, society has a 
greater control over his creation and makes certain demands 
on poetry. The foremost demand is that the feelings and ideas 
of the poet must be communicated to the people through the 
primary social medium- -namely, the language. In this way 
the piinciplc of communication becomes as significant tenet of 
poetry winch is, indeed, the social aspect of poetry. 

The poet has only one power, the power of words. This 
is his forte, his medium-material. He cannot go beyond words 
— in the sense 'hat he cannot use any other medium. The 
ideas of the poet can be expressed only through word and 
meaning, and he must conform to these, like a * lancer dancing 
to the beat or rhythm >f the dance. Tulasidasa asserts in 
unequivocal tern s that the real power of the poet lies in the 
word and its meaning : “the ultimate power lies in the word and 
in the meaning.” 

Tulasi illustrates the significance of communication 
through the analogy of the jewel, the iuby and tire pearl. They 
spring from the snake's head, the mine and the forehead of an 
elephant, but their worth is not appreciated at the place of their 
origin : when, however, they adorn the crown of a king or the 
body of a beautiful woman, their lustre is enhanced. Similarly 
poetry is born in the heart of the poet (and this in itself is very 
important), but it justifies its existence only when it finds a 
proper recipient. On the above analogy poesy is born at one 
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place, i.e., in the mind of the poet, and it acquires its proper 
significance and charm elsewhere, i.e., in the mind of the 
reader. 

“The jewel, the ruby and the pearl do not adorn 
The snake, the mountain, and the elephant ; 

The crown of a king or the body of a beauty 
Enhances their lustre manifold ; 

So poesy, the wise say, out of poet’s soul 
Is born but gains lustre elsewhere.” 

Thus, in the Ramacharitamanasa , Tulasidasa has discussed all 
the important aspects of poetry and their theoretical impli- 
cations. In the Balakanda he uses the metaphor of a manasa or 
a reservoir to bring out the different elements of poetry. So 
when he talks of his lack of competence in the sphere of poetic 
art, it can be interpreted only as a sign of modesty. He was 
fully acquainted with all the aspects of poetry. 

In short, Tulasidasa has treated of the intrinsic and the 
extrinsic aspects, the soul and the body, the individual and the 
social aspects of poetry, and has also tried to effect a fusion ol 
the two. As a two-fold test of poetry, he has underlined (a) its 
capacity to promote general welfare, and (b) its “recognition by 
the wise and the good.” This reveals the intellectual profundity 
of his genius and is the secret of his success. 

Another element which has contributed to his success and 
popularity is, what can be termed as the poet’s catholic 
vision or his sympathetic outlook or his humanitarian views. 
Though his portrayals are not realistic, he definitely had an eye 
for realism. His penetrating insight lays bare the deep, complex 
and dark recesses of human heart, yet he does not mock at the 
human nature but elevates it with a touch of compassion. In 
spite of a positive recognition of the illusory nature of the 
world, he gives a faithful representation of this so-called illusion 
and only then offers an advice to liberate oneself from it. 
Similarly, the poet has given a realistic picture of the misery 
and the miserable creatures of this world. They are also 
illusions, but he does not take them lightly or ignore them. The 
anomalies of real life, its misery, pain and torture are presented 
in a matter-of-fact way. The poet has also described vividly 
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his own sufferings. These descriptions, with a stress on the 
factual experience, have the force of realism and a natural hue. 
An example of this can be found in the poet’s statement about 
the curses of poverty. “There is no misery greater than 
poverty.” According to him, there are fourteen types of 
creatures who live like the dead and a poor man is one of 
them : 

“Reactionary, lustful, impetuous and dull. 

Pauper, notorious, extremely old. 

Sensual, cynic, and sinful, 

These fourteen exist like corpses.” 

and 

“The lire of the stomach is 

wilder than the fire in a wood.” 

■* 

These powerful descriptions of poverty are based on his 
own experience. He had cried for a morsel of food, had grinned 
before all in utter helplessness, without shame he had exposed 
his famished stomach before people, and yet there was none to 
give him even a handful of dust — nobody had even a kind woid 
for him. That is why he considers poverty to be the worst 
misery. This is all the more significant in view of the fact that 
even after he had become a saint and could see through the 
deceptive appeal <ice of the world, he did not try to hide these 
bitter experiences. He knew full well that whereas he had 
become enlightened, the vast majority of human beings was 
still smarting under the nightmare. Till these people are 
redeemed, the miseries, though they are false, cannot be ignored. 
This is like the pain felt on seeing one’s head cut off in a dream, 
which can vanish only after the dream is over and the dreamer 
is awake. The poet portrays the* e sleeping multitudes from 
their own point of view. T he ethical code and the social ideals 
are meant only for those wuo are enlightened : for them there 
are no codes of conduct and no bondage. Perhaps, the poet 
thought, a detailed description of the miseries and the sufferings 
of humanity in trance of illusion will cajole it towards the path 
of virtue. Thus the vivid portrayals of the hard realities, 
anomalies and miseries of life supported indirectly the poet's 
ethical ideals and spiritual aims. The touch of realism helped 
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to make his ideal all the more commendable, because in spite 
of his idealism, the poet has not ignored reality. 

Besides his bias for realism, another feature of Tulasi’s 
poetry is its pervasive character. The poet had an extensive as 
well as intensive experience of the complexities of life. He 
had passed through sorrows and joys. His circle of friends 
included beggars as well as kings and emperors; he had dealt 
with illiterate fools and scholars both. During his sojourns he 
had been to many places and had become familiar with different 
types of people The essence of all this experience is reflected 
in his poetry. Jn his pictures of society people find glimpses 
of thcii own lives. He showed them the way to escape from 
miseries his words brought forth a spring of hope in the hearts 
of the people and his preachings assured them a noble life. As 
a result of all this they ail became his followers and looked up 
to hint for guidance in e\ery sphere of life. Thus realism, 
idealism, humanism and catholicity of vision (coupled W'ith 
aesthetic merits, of course) established hi* imago lor all limes 
to come in the hearts of the rich and the poor, the scholar and 
the illiterate, the high and the low. Hia place is permanent 
and his popularity everlasting . 1 


Rendered by Shri Ashok Kalra fiom the Hindi version of Prof. 
Barannikov’s Introduction to the Russian Translation of the 
Rainacharitamunasa . 
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Fhe Age of Tulastdasa 

PROF. BANARst PRASAD SAKSDU 


Rama is generally deemed to be the product of his environ- 
ment, but a greater man is he who imprints on his environ- 
ment the stamp of his own personality : he thus becomes 
eternal, posterity remembers him and honours him with love 
and intimate regard. Tulasidasa was a man who belonged to 
this category. He not only outshone his contemporaries, but 
excelled his predecessors and successors alike. For centuries 
past his name has oecn a byword both among the elite and the 
non-elite, the intellectual and the non-intellectual, the literate 
and the non-literate. Though he died about four hundred years 
ago, he is very much alive even in this age of cold rationalism 
and scientific materialism. He may be described as the ever* 
fruitful gifl of the age in which he lived 

Indeed, it was a remarkable age in the history of our 
country. It was an age cliaract-nsed by the quest for the 
higher values of life. It w ^ an age of splendour and struggle, 
of conquest and consolidation, of idealism and realism, of 
imagination and action. Excluding, perhaps, the age of the 
Imperial Guptas, our country had never before witnessed the 
assemblage of such a galaxy of poets and philosophers, of 
saints and politicians, of craftsmen and artists, and of scholars 
and thinkers. Each was preoccupied with the creative process, 
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using and exploiting his genius to accomplish something original. 
It appeared that art and literature, architecture and painting, 
politics and statesmanship were all converging on a single 
focal point with the supreme object of imparting to every phase 
of life dazzling glory and serene equanimity of life. This was 
in striking contrast to the tendencies and happenings in the 
preceding century. 

The course of the history of our country may be delinea- 
ted by an undulating curve inclining up and down alternately. 
And, curiously enough, whereas in other countries of the world 
the Reformation and the Renaissance occurred only once, our 
country witnessed them more than once. Another special 
feature is that, whereas in other countries the Renaissance is 
followed by Reformation, in India the process was just in 
reverse of it. The Llpanisads occasioned intense intellectual 
awakening, but the period covered by them did not witness 
any Renaissance. Buddhism and Jainism were merely offshoots 
of the Upanisadic thought; they only laid more stress on the 
day-to-day problems of life and their solution, eschewing meta- 
physical aspects. A full-fledged renaissance, however, occurred 
during the Gupta age, brr it had been preceded by a number 
of reformist movements, though not of a comprehensive type. 
Again, there was a plethora of reformers from Shankaracharya 
to Nimburka and Irom Kabira and Nanaka to Dhana, Ravidasa, 
and others. This reformist movement of the 15th century was 
followed by the Renaissance of the 16th century. 

It cannot be denied that the 15th century scenes pro- 
vided the background and base for the glory of the 16th century. 
From the time of the invasion of Timur to Babur's phenomenal 
triumph at P .Ini pat, the entire period of more than one hundred 
years was marked by the operation of centrifugal tendencies 
when the country passed through the sad and miserable plight 
of political and cultural disintegration. In fact, it was an era of 
petty and sordid conflicts almost in every walk of life. The 
only saving grace was the presence of a number of Sufi saints, 
but none of them of the calibre of a Sheikh Muinuddin Chishti 
or Nizamuddin Auliya. In a way the unrestrained dissemina- 
tion of sufi ideologies gave a strong blow to its basic unity. 
The larger the number of pirs and murshids, the greater the 
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conflict of ideals and practices. So although sufism was taking 
long strides over the sub-continent, its universal aspect was 
gradually receding and each ddra , each Khanqah was becoming 
a separate entity. In other words, like contemporary politics, 
religious ideology was also tending to become parochial and 
circumscribed. Add to this the rise of the Mahdawi seel under 
the leadership of Sayyid Muhammad Abdulla of Jaunpur. 
Thus even among the Muslims, Sufism, orthodoxy and neo- 
phytes were rendering confusion worse confounded. Muslim 
religious thought, like the Turkish politics, was in doldrums. 
Clarity of objective had almost ceased to exist. 

The same holds true of the Hindu fold. Much credit is 
given to Shankaracharya for having destroyed the surviving traces 
of Buddhism. There is no doubt that his was a dynamic per- 
sonality, hardly ever at rest with itself or with the rest of the 
world. But, closely examined, his theory of Advaitawada reflects 
a pessimistic sense of reality. When the flight of his rationa- 
listic imagination could not go beyond a certain height, it stop- 
ped short at the void, or negativity comparable to the Buddhist 
shiviya. He propounded the negative aspect of the Supreme 
Reality. To explain the cause underlying it, a guess may be 
hazarded. Shankara’s ideology was conditioned by the chaotic 
contemporary political conditions. The fact of the matter is that 
existing political confusion always synchronised with stress on 
the vacuumistic tendencies. It had occurred in the past in the 
case of Jainism and Buddhism and was the same in the case of 
Shankara. The theoretn. d aspect of his philosophy cannot be 
separated from the current social and political trends. In the 
Ancient and Medieval periods of our history religious and 
social currents were interlinked, and both in their turn were 
conditioned by politics. When after the death of Harsa, centra- 
lised power ceased to exist, a vacuum was created in the politi- 
cal atmosphere which w bound to react on the forthcoming 
religious philosophy. Shankara was the child as well as father of 
his age. As a child he could not shake off the living environment 
around him, as a father he philosophised that environment 
and reduced it to the first principle of metaphysics. Maya and 
Advaitawada were the two devices which could overhaul the 
existing religious chaos, the legacy of the renaissance which 
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had occurred under the Guptas. When a ruler like Harsa could 
not make up his mind with regard to a single religious or 
spiritual belief, the condition of the masses may better be 
imagined than described. It was to remove this state of waver- 
ing that Shankara propounded his ideas and made a whirlwind 
tour of the sub-continent to propagate them. 

But unfortunately instead of salvaging the situation, he 
added to the prevailing confusion. He sadly ignored the impor- 
tance of emotion in human life. Religion is more a matter of 
faith than of reason. Pure rationalism is destructive of theism. So, 
when Shankara attempted to combine rationalism and theism, 
he failed miserable His metaphysics could convince only the 
philosophers, but not the man on tiie street whose spiritual > ear- 
ning could obtain satisfaction only if the concept of a personal 
deity could be visualised, an J not merely imagined or argued. 
No wonder, therefore, that Shankarn's theory was assailed 
from more than one quarter. But the common ground of these 
assailants or critics was their emphasis on emotion and their 
effort to visualise a personal god who could be approached with 
loving or respectful devotion. Ramanuja, Ma ih twa, Nmibarka 
all adopted the same attitude though they differed in their 
approach to the basic probli m. As all of these spiritual refor- 
mers were born and brought up in the South, it may be justly 
presumed that they were familiar with or even influenced by the 
ideas of Alvars. Sliislrie Bhakti was in this way the joint 
handiwork of the AeharjuS and Alvars. It is called Slu'tric 
because it w.«s ba^ed upon the interpretation of the Shastras. 
Unlike Shankara, the Achary.ts did not relegate emotion to the 
background, they gave it its due importance. It may be added 
that the political atmosphere in the Deccan was comparatively 
more stable. 

Curiously enough, every \charya. in order to propagate 
his faith or lus point of view, made travelling widely over 
Northern India the sacred mission of his life. And it may be 
presumed that he must have disseminated his ideas without 
any hitch or hindrance, because there is no record of any 
Turkish ruler having interfered with his missionary activity. 
Thus between the 11th and 14th centuries a tremendous 
amount of conflicting propaganda must have saturated the 
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minds of the Hindus of Northern India. And although their 
temples were being demolished and they were being subjected to 
payment of jazia, the peace ensured to them by the centralised 
despotism enabled them to carry on their religious and spiritual 
pursuits almost smoothly. The 13th and 14th centuries 
witnessed the rise and fall of a number of dynasties, but each of 
them according to its own measure and capacity attempted to 
build up an empire. 

While conceding that political integration did not lead to 
social or religious integration, it did tone down to a large extent 
petty rivalries and conflicts, thus indirectly paving the way for 
bringing the two communities closer to each other. Another 
indirect consequence was that, just as in the person of the 
sultan the masses could see a living ruler who could be 
approached, or was approachable, in the religious sphere also 
they were enabled to visualise and worship a persona! god who 
was both loving and merciful. This also holds true of the 
Muslim masses. But the weak link in this form of faith was the 
multiplicity of views sought to be inculcated. Among the 
Hindus included Vishi^Cidwaita, Dwaita, Dwaitadwaita etc A-. 
to the Muslims, besides the conflict between the orthodox ulema 
and the liberal sufis, there were polemical disputes between the 
doctrines of Wahdatul Wajud and Wuhdatul Shuliud. This was 
the atmosphere in the fifteenth century, when both political 
and spiritual horizons were clouded with sharp tendencies of 
disruption and disintegration. A sense of disappointment and 
frustration was eating im ' the vitals of society and religion 
and the situation called lor urgent remedial measures, both 
immediate and long-term. 

This gloomy outlook, however, had a faint silver Jinim? 
Nearly two centuries of political domination of the Turco- 
Afghans had leu to consequences ol a far-reaching character. 
During this period, the firs', j base of religious intolerance had 
almost come to a close. A Firoz Tughlaq or a Sikandar Lodi 
were exceptions rather than a tule. And whatever of religious 
intolerance still lingered on was confined to those who had 
vested interests in administration. It was economic rather 
than ethical or spiritual. The masses, both Hindu and Muslim, 
were sick of it, and there is little evidence of communal riots 
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during this period. On the other hand, the two major com- 
munities had come closer to each other under the pressure of 
socio-economic forces. Indeed, even during the heyday of 
Turkish imperialism the economic resources of the country 
were almost the absolute monopoly of Hindu businessmen who 
scrupulously refrained from involving themselves in politics. 
It is on record that when Firbz Tughlaq was on his triumphal 
march from Thattah to Delhi, at numerous places he was 
welcomed by Sahfikars and Seths. Earlier even Alauddin Khilji 
had of necessity to depend on Hindus for collection of revenue 
and for making his experiment of market control a success. 
Moreover, the large influx of Hindu converts into the Musl.m 
fold had destroyed the exclusiveness of the ruling community. 
Add to this the urge for spiritual equality engendered in the 
lower strata of Hindu society by the impact of sufi teachings 
and by their daily association with their brethren of the similar 
category among the Muslims. Nor can we lose sight of the 
fact that the principle of equality ordained by Islam was a 
matter more of theory than of practice. And very like their 
Hindu brethren, Muslim masses were also groaning under the 
dead weight of ceremonialism, ritualism and superstition. Thus 
the ground was ready for a socio-religious upheaval. And in 
the circumstances ihe initiative was to come, as it did come, 
irom the lower strata of society. 

It is worth noting that among the motley crowd of dis- 
ciples traditionally associated with Ramananda, men hailing 
Irom the lower classes dominated. They were fed up with 
political exploitation and spiritual charlatanism. They were 
moving almost in a void. And histoiy repeated itself. In the 
Ancient age Buddha and Mahavira had denounced the supre- 
macy of Brihmanas, the infallibility ol the Vedas, the hollow- 
ness of ritualistic ceremonialism and the cruelty of animal 
sacrifices ; similarly the saints of the lower castes rose almost 
in a body against the social and religious evils rampant in the 
society at large. They enunciated their basic maxims, viz., 
cultivation of faith or hhakti , renunciation of the laws laid 
down by the priestly class or classes, and a firm adherence to 
ethical and moral values. And Kabira proved to be the best 
exponent of this religio-social philosophy, if it was a philosophy 
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at all. As the Shunyawdda of Buddha was the consequence of 
political vacuum or political chaos, similarly the Nirgumwdda of 
Kabira and others of his ilk was conditioned by the gloomy 
political atmosphere which was surcharged with the tendency 
of disintegration rendering the pursuit of healthy spiritual and 
secular life difficult, if not impossible. 

Indian social tradition had deified the ruler and the 
Muslim medieval political ideology placed him next in rank to 
the prophets. Both Hindus and Muslims expected their rulers 
to protect and promote their religious interests and their 
spiritual life. But in the fifteenth century, this function had 
almost ceased to be performed by them in actual practice, if 
not in theory. Thus there arose the need of discovering a 
supernatural element which might satisfy the demands of the 
situation. The Sitkura Brahma of the Hindus and the God of 
Muslim^ witii symbolic attributes did not come up to the mark; 
for in the ultimate analysis both had led to superstition and 
ritualism. This was the real genesis of Kabira’s Nirguna 
Brahma. It was neither the offspring of his intention, nor a 
figment of his imagination, it had an environmental genesis 
behind it. The statement may appear to be a little surprising, 
but historical logic warrants it. 

Like Shank arachfirya, Kabira expounded an ideology which 
proved to be extremely catching and it dominated the spiritual 
life of the 15th century and even after it. Its simplicity and 
effectiveness were undoubted, its contents were both construc- 
tive and destructive, in the acn.ic that they pointed to a way 
of life and cut at the roots of the prevailing evils. Kabira’s 
ideology was neither predominantly Hindu nor absolutely 
Muslim. It transcended both. It was as plain as complicated 
because it had assimilated ideas from various sources. Nanaka 
in his turn almost repealed his senior contemporary, lie 
vehemently asserted that he \.us neither a Hindu nor a Musala- 
man. Unlike Kabira, however, he travelled extensively, preach- 
ing and propagating his beliefs. In short, the fifteenth century 
was a period of leiormation or, to be more precise, of experi- 
ments in reformation. It heralded the Renaissance of the age 
of Tulasidasa. 

Never before did in the history of our country occur 
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such a conflict of ideas and their integration in the various 
fields of life. The new age was dominated by a quest for an 
ideal god and an ideal man. It was conditioned as much by 
the fast developing religious thought as by the changes in the 
socio-economic system Thus India presented the picture of 
a thousand flowers blooming together To delineate this 
multicoloured and multiphascd pictui * is not an easy task 
because of the complications ol the action, reaction and inter- 
action of various forces Their analysis is possible, but it would 
affect the totality of their beauty and charm Neverthele>s, to 
appreciate the whole, a survey ol the parts becomes a historical 
necessity 

1 or tlie last three hundred year the I urco Alghans had 
been dominating the politic il scene but it would be icmeni- 
bered that politic-, in the imduv il p.nod was the concern ot 
the select few. Dynastic change me! th<.se vv^remany -did not 
matcnally umullk the norma! oa » religious trends, although 
u c iniiot be dciiiv.il that tlic irriv d ol the Mu.lnnsdicl ado a 
new Jnncnsi n to die ltk > the pccp'c in this land. But by 
the negiuntm? ol the 16th ceoti \ they had been completely 
absoiocd into tht gcneial st.«.a n, though the practice ol dual 
uti/onsiup .till pei-.i-vtv.d It may, however, be observed that 
the .lories ol Turkidi tviam . and exploitation contain more >f 
exaggeration than actual fact 

In the xciiL’ious sphcie, l loadlv speaking, the spirit ol the 
age c^icssed ltscl' in two aspects, the Muslim and non-Muslim. 
In the lattei may be included Hindus ol various denominations 
and Parsis and Chnstians But neither the Muslims nor the 
non-Muslims could be classed as undivided units, affiliated to 
anv single ideology oi piactice I here existed sharp, and 
sometimes irreconcilable, divisions among them The Shiahs and 
Sunnis, lot example, were exclusive communities imbued with 
teehngs of hostility towards e ich other But this hostihtv in this 
age came to he contained wiihin certain limits, mainly because 
ol political impnt Having been expelled, the second Moghul 
emperoi, Humayun, sought refuge in Persia and when he 
returned from that country he had among lus prominent advi- 
sers and lollowcis a large number ol Shiahs who helped him 
and his immediate succes.or to recover their lost prestige and 
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possessions. Henceforward the Persians began to hold key 
positions in the Moghul administration, although the rulers 
were Sunnis. Thus the Shiah-Sunni conllict was toned down. 

Nor did the disintegration of the Sultanate bring to an 
end the Ulema class which was the source and mainstay of 
orthodoxy. From time to time it asserted and ie-as- cried 
itself in the fields of both politics and religion. Though it 
commanded the respect and esteem of the followers of the 
Sunni faith, it could make hardly any conti ibution to the 
Muslim thought which had become static and stereotyped. The 
Ulema only acted as the watch-dogs of tiaditions of Islamic 
piety. They were ever afraid of even an iota of innovation; 
they deemed themsehes hide-bound to the four schools of 
Muslim Jurisprudence, most of them following the Hanufi 
School. Nor could their ptivate and peisonal lives be held up 
as examples of righteousness. They werd \ociferous in pro- 
claiming the laws of Islam, no matter whethei they themsehes 
observed them or not. 

J'hcrc were, however, certain exceptions also. For instance, 
Sayyid Muhammad Jaunpuri was a bitter opponent of the 
worldly and official Ulema whom he denounced with much 
\ehemencc. In fact, criticism of the greedy and worldl>- 
minded Ulema had been going on ever since the establishment 
of the Turkish rule in India. Barani condemned them as 
Ulmaisusm and subsequent historians did the same. But there 
were some Sufi-minded Ulemas who, though well-versed in the 
Qoran and J/odith, lived a. stemious lives, disdaining the exhi- 
bition of their literary merits and their spiritual attainments. 
Of these, the first to be mentioned is Sheikh Ali. a widely 
travelled scholar, who was reluctant to see Sultan Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat because he would be dressed in clothe., not 
permitted by Shara. His mantle fell on Sheikh Abdul Wahhb 
Muttaqi who cultivated a In u.tl altitude towards the Mehdawis 
whom he did not consider to be atheists and unbelievers 
because they recited the kalimah, offered prayers and pre- 
occupied themselves with dhikr which they held as an important 
part of their religious life. Another was Sheikh Safiuddin who 
emphasised the virtue of tolerance in religious discussions. 
Finally, reference should be made to Sheikh Abdul Haq 
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Muhaddilh who, it is said, migrated to Gujarat in order to 
avoid signing Akbar’s Mahzar. Subsequently lie returned and 
settled down at Delhi where he was left undisturbed. 

Of the Sufi sitsilahas the most popular was that of the 
Chishtis. It has been aptly remarked that the ‘outlook of the 
Chisliti sufis was broad enough to recognise without inhibitions 
and reservations the possibility of there being many paths to 
God’. They freely studied Hindu books on Yoga. Sheikh 
Nizamuddin was familiar with the system. Sheikh Nasiruddin 
refers to the Siddhas, and Sheikh Gesu Daraz claimed to have 
studied Sanskrit books and Hindu mythology. It may be pre- 
sumed that the practice continued subsequently. In this con- 
text mention should be made of Sheikh Piyaiah, a disciple of 
Gesu Daraz. Prof. Mujceb has recounted an interesting anec- 
dote which is illustrative of the Sufi trends. When Sheikh 
Piyarah went to the hospice of Gesu Daraz, the first question 
which the latter put to him was “Darvesh, have you ever been 
in lo\c n ” To this Piyarah replied, ‘’Sire, I have come to you 
to learn about love, what can I know' about it?” Upon this 
the Sheikh said, “My object is to examine jour condition and 
understand your temperament and aptitude. It any incident has 
occurted, speak out and do not conceal it.” Now Piyarah replied, 
“Omc I saw a Hindu woman I could think of no means of 
( satisfying myself with) looking at her, so I put on the sacied 
thread and wearing a dliuti went to the temple where she used 
to g‘> tor w'orship.” The Sheikh embraced hint and said, “You 
are a man of great courage; where could I find a man like you 
to guide on the path of God? What you have done is an act of 
lofty coui age. People love their religion more than anything 
else, but yon hat e sacrificed it for the sake of love.” 

Whatever the authenticity of the anecdote, it represents 
a very important tendency in the realm of religious thought. It 
unfolds the piocess of progress from physical love to spiritual 
love, from the finite to the infinite, from earth to heaven. And 
Piyarah ’s was not a singular case. Many others are on record. 
Love was the very breath of the nostrils of the Sufi. He lived 
for it and died for it. It transcended all restraints of rituals and 
orthodoxy. It defied custom and convention. Did not Mira 
Bai, who lived in the same period, do it? 
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According to Professor Mujeeb, Sheikh Muhammad 
Maladeh and Sheikh Rizqullah Mushtaqi represented a type of 
sufism in which there was harmonious blend of poetry and 
spiritual love. Sheikh Maladeh ts reported to have been brought 
to the verge of death when he heard a song, the theme of which 
was separation from the beloved, and he recovered when the 
theme was changed into union with the beloved. This reminds 
one of a similar episode related in the Bhiigawata. Once in a 
bright moonlit night Lord Krishna began to play on his flute 
Its melodious notes proved so irresistible to the gopts that they 
fled from their hearth and homes, abandoning their children 
and their husbands, to meet their beloved. Tor a while Lord 
Krishna remained amongst them, but all of a sudden he 
became invisible. The pangs of separation became unbearable 
and the gop'is began to pine with love, wandering in the jungle 
in search of their beloved. They forgot everything except the 
object of their love. Ultimately they fell down weeping. Then 
Krishna reappeared and explained to them the virtue of separa- 
tion in the realm of love. Union i* liable to cause forgetfulness 
of the beloved, hut separation keeps her memory ever green. 

Sheikh Rizqullah Mushtaqi expressed his sentiments of 
love through the medium of verse which he composed both in 
Hindi and Persian. Sheikh Abdul Quddus, Sheikh Yunus, the 
MaJ, Miyaii T- m, the Mad are other examples of love-lorn 
saints. Sheikh Abdul Quddus wrote in one of his letters that 
(lie destruction of the external aspects of religion sometimes 
becomes essential, and it was for this reason that some men of 
(jod had shaved their beards, put on the sacred thread and 
cone into temples. He rejected the distinction between a Mus- 
lim and a Kafir, because all existence is one and all existence 
js iii God. Such was his interpretation of the doctrine ol 
Wandat-al-Wajud or Unity of hxistcnce. 

In course of time llv Qadiii and Suhrfiwardi orders got 
merged into each oilier. Both these orders were opposed to 
Santa or spiritual music which resembles the L Hmdu Kit tana. 
The centre of the Qadiii order was at Uch near Multan. It was 
very affluent, its soutces of attraction lay in the myths and legends 
which had gathered round the person of Sheikh Muhammad- 
al-Husaini who had established it in India. Its representative 
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in the early 1 6th century was Makhdum Sheikh Abdul Qadir 
(1459-1533). He claimed to have seen the Prophet face to face 
and had the power to heal all diseases. Sheikh Daud of 
Jhaniwal and Sheikh Muhammad Hasan were his junior 
contemporaries. 

Sheikh Daud owed allegiance both to the Suhrawardi and 
Chishti orders. He spent 20 years in austerities wandering in 
deserts and continents. Ultimately he settled down at Sher- 
gaih. His liberality and sermons earned for him wide fame. 
Even the historian Badauni paid him a visit and was surprised 
to find hundreds of Hindu families coming to him daily to be 
converted. He declined to meet emperor Akbar. This is 
reminiscent of the attitude of the poet saint Kumbhanaddsa 
who flatly rejected the alluring ofler of Raja Man Singh, saying : 
“What business have saints to visit Sikii? During the onward 
and he meward journey the shoes get tattered, and the name ol 
llari is foigotten.” 

Of the Shattaiis who had established their centres at 
J.iunpur, Sambhal, Kdlpi, Agra, Buihanpur, B trbda, Ahmeda- 
bad, Ajmer, Sarhmd, Uijain, Sarangpur, MaiJu and G\valio\ 
the name of Sheikh Muhammad Ghaus is vciv important. He 
combined in himself the austerities of Hindu 'i ogis and Muslim 
Mints. He spent i2 >ears on the slopes of the hills of Chunar 
subsisting onh on tree leaves. He studied Sanskrit and wrote 
Kali*! Mdkh/m, combining Suli doc tunes with the Hindu 
astrological theories, and Bahiul Ha>dl, on the methods of scli- 
diseiplinc and breath-control. To them maj be added Kar./ul 
Tauhid, Jawahir Khdmsa, Nasiiir and Zamdir. He respected 
cows and maintained a herd of them in his hospice at Gwa- 
lior. According to Badauni, he was noted lor his courtesy and 
humility, '■o much so that even when a kafir came to visit him 
he stood up lespcotfully. In the garb of poverty, he was the 
possessor of worldly dignity and splendour. 

There were, however, a number of saints who owned 
allegiance to no particular order and yet had captured popu- 
lar imagination. They fearlessly abandoned what was positively 
enjoined. Some of them did not even offer prajers. They are 
styled as ‘majubs’ or the absorbed. They were subject to 
changing moods and capable of working miracles. Sheikh 
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Kapur of Gwalior gave up the profession of a soldier and spent 
his time in supplying water to widows. He would sit in con- 
templation in his house and reply to questions os if in a deli- 
rium. He stood praying throughout the whole night. Some- 
times he laughed or wept continuously. He died in 1571. 
Sheikh Arif Husain turned round pieces of paper into gold 
coins and procured fruits out of seison. He prayed and f.istcd 
but he kept his face covered Sheikh Pirak lived in a cave 
infested with snakes. He subsisted on dry bread and on the 
fruits of a tree which he had himself planted. Sheikh Durban 
Ansari of Kalpi, according to Badauni, who visited him in 1559, 
did not cat meat tor 50 years and •-ubsisted on milk and rice. 
Though he did not know Arabic, he discussed the Quran 
eloquently. 

The contribution of the Sufis and saints to popular life, 
both Hindu and Muslim, was remarkable, though it has not 
been adequately assessed so far. They were the first to adopt 
I lie local or regional l.ingu igc as the medium for the propaga- 
tion of their ideas, which were versified by poets. In their 
realm, Islam ceases to be a dividing or discriminating force. 
They adopt Hindi mythology and Hindu deities and write about 
them with as much enthusiasm as a Hindu. Malik Muhammad 
Jai'.i ( 1493-1542) selected the romantic figure of Padmini and 
wove round it a didactic allegory. He did not hcstilate to 
paint in dark colours the character of Alauddin Klulji. Writing 
in Masanawi style, he in the first instance praises God, then 
the Prophet, and finally the iu!ing sovereign. Slier Shah. 
But in the expounding of Vedanta and liatfia Yoga he provides 
ample evidence of his deep acquaintance with them. Nor does 
lie fail in his characterisation of Hindu figures to ignore Hindu 
moral and ethical standards. He deftly delineates the pangs 
of separation after the traditional Bhf.gawata style. His mam 
theme is the triumph of sac.vJ and true love. 

Thus the Sufis practised love as an article of faith and 
the poets described it in terms ol grace and beauty. Their com- 
bined efforts produced an atmosphere in which human values 
attained transcendental heights. Both of them gave a new 
message to society. It was characterised by a passionate desire for 
integrating conflicting ideals and principles and for so moulding 
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them that they could flow in the current of harmony. And this 
was the meaning of the renaissance which was taking long 
strides. The forces and tendencies behind it were different 
from and in some respects a continuation of the spiritual 
upsurge of the preceding century. 

What the poets and the Sufis propagated in realms of 
thought and imagination was transformed into reality by the 
rulers. With the fall of the Lodi empire, the period of centri- 
fugal tendencies was over. The pendulum had swung in the 
opposite direction. Babur established a new empire, and 
although his son and successor Humayun lost it, the tendency 
for political integration did not disappear The Surs carried 
it further and finally Akbar forged it forwaid to its logical 
conclusion. Like the empetor Ashoka he aimed at cultural as 
well as political fusion. The two supplemented and comple- 
mented each other. He may be described as the harbinger of 
a new era of peace and prosperit\ . lie ruthlessly suppressed 
and destroyed all impediments which obstructed the unification 
of Northern India and built up an empire on very broad-based 
foundations His achievements were a source of honour as 
much to linn as to the country in which he was born and bred. 
He was far superior to his contemporary Queen Elizabeth 

Akbar’s court radiated a theosophic culture. His nmc 
gems arc famous in history. Abul Fa/l wa> a liteiary giant. 
He wrote Akbarndma and Ain-i-Akbari winch, besides being a 
mine ol information, are masterpieces of literary style. Indeed, 
to him must be given the credit of having perfected the classical 
Indo-Persian language. Never before had any writer expressed 
himself in such a ponderous and eloquent form and nevci 
afterwards could anyone imitate it. He blended the complexity 
of Sanskrit prose with the sweetness ol Persian vocabulary, 
thus creating a marvellous effect. His expression is as grand 
and glorious as was his emperor. In Akbar he found an ideal 
monarch gifted with unique qualities and virtues. No wonder 
that he showered unstinted praxes on him. 

His elder brother Ku/i was undoubtedly one of the grea- 
test Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit scholars of his age. Badauni 
pays a rich tribute to his literary and poetic attainments. He 
remarks, “In many separate branches of knowledge such as 
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poetry, the composition of enigmas, prosody, rhyme, History, 
philosophy, medicine, prose composition Sheikh Faizi had 
no equal in hi*, time. In his poetic compositions there is both 
beauty of form and maturity of thought.” He belonged to the 
anti-orthodox group. He translated the Bhaguwad-Uita and 
Nala Damayanti from Sanskrit into Persian. His Persian ver- 
sion of the Gita became popular among Hindus, particularly 
among the Kayasthas. A few illustrative lines from one of his 
odes may here be quoted : 

Destroy not the Kabah, O Lose, for now and then 
The travellers lagging behind 
Find there a moment’s refuge. 

Orly Faizi could dare write in this strain, and this was possible 
because of the liberal atmosphere of the age. It reminds one 
of famous lines of Amir Khusrau : 

The people of the world ,ay that Khusrau has 
become an idol-worshipper, 

Aye, aye. I am an idol-worshipper, I do not care 
for the opinion of the World. 

Abdur-Rahim Khan-Khana’s name towered high among the 
literati of that age. He was a versatile genius of liberal propen- 
sities. Himself •' poet, he was also a great patron and admirer 
of poets. He rewarded them munificently. He gave to Mullah 
Nuri lus weight in gold ; he took Mullah Hayati to his treasury 
and asked him to carry away as much money as he could ; 
Mullah Shauqi was also taken to the treasury and a-ked to fill 
the lapel of his cloak with gold coins. Kcshava Dasa, an 
eminent Flindi poet, has praised him lavishly in his Jahangir 
Jas Chandrika. He has compared him to the holy water of the 
Ganges. Fie had acquired complete mastery over the Hindi 
language and diction, and many poetic c impositions are attri- 
buted to him. Tradition relates that once he gave to the poet 
Ganga 36 lacs of rupees for a single verse. 

Birbal's name is associated with many witty remarks. He 
too was a poet and was nearer to the heart of the illustrious 
Emperor than any other courtier. He met with a tragic death 
in the Yusuf Zai campaign. 
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In striking contrast was Mulla Abdul Qadir Badauni, a 
vitriolic critic of the Emperor. He had been brought up in 
a severely orthodox fashion. He had command over terse 
and epigrammatic style. He vented his wrath upon unbelief, 
but he did not make a fetish of race, family or blue-blood. 
Whatever might have been his cherished religious ideals, he 
knew which side to butter the bread. At the Emperor’s wish 
he translated into Persian Singhasana Battisi, the Ramayana 
the Mdhdbharala and some selections from the Rajatarangini, 
a history of Kashmir. 

Though not directly connected with the Court, Hebbah 
Khatun ot Kashmir breathes a spirit of identity with the spirit 
of the age. She was extraordinarily intelligent and refined by 
nature. Her sorrow burst into songs, because there was a rift 
between her and her husband. A poetess and a musician, she 
possessed a sweet voice. According to Professor Muhibbul 
Hasan, she capativated the heart of Yusuf Shah who built for 
her resorts m Gulniarg Sonmarg and other beautiful spots, 
which reminds one of a similar romance between Bii/ Bahadur 
and Rupainati during the reign of Akbar. In her veiy life 
time, her name had passeo into a legend. She may be described 
as the Mitabai of Kashmir. 

Among other Persian poets connected with the imperial 
court mention may be made of Urfi who is placed by Badauni 
above I'ai/i. According to him, there in no street or maiket 
in which the roadside book-sellers do not sell copies of his 
Dewan. According to one tradition, he had fallen in love with 
the prince Salim. He was a protege of Hakim Abdul Fath 
Gilani who commended him to Abdur-Rahim Khan Khana. 
Some of his couplets breathe the spirit of love which was the 
charactcnstic feature of that age. A few verses may be quoted . 

“Nobody lias been born who can bear the pangs of love; 

Every affected one has betrayed himself by changing the 
colour of his face as he descibed his experience. 

As I sing of love I weep bitterly, 

I am but an ignorant child and this is my first lesson. 

How shall I endure my desire for my beloved, lor by the 
laws of love 
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A mere glance is disrespect and a thought of the beloved 
is derogatory to her. 

The Kabah would have circled round thy head and 
circumambulated it 

Had it but passions and wings.” 

Ghazali was the first poet laureate of the court of Akbar. 
Although Badauni does not rank him high, he was unrivalled 
in the depth of understanding and sweetness of language. He 
was soaked in Sufi ideology. He composed several diwans 
and mathnawis. His strain of thought may be glanced from the 
following lines : 

if in the Kabah, thy heart wanders towards any, besides 
(the Lord of Kabah) 

The worship is no more than wickedness, and the Kabah 
to thee is no more than idol temple. 

But if thy heart is fixed on God, even though thou 
dwcllest in a wineshop. 

Drink wine fearlessly, thy end would be naught but 
good. 

We fear not death, but our mlslortune is 

That we must remain disappointed of the regard 
of the lovely ones of this world. 

The cloak f a zealot is stretched over his bent body like 
a string in a bow, 

But the debauchee fears not the arrows of his prayers.” 

Pairav , whom Badauni st> ies as a skilful painter and in 
poetry an imitator, is permeated w ith the love of form, another 
name for Suguna Bhakti. Says he, 

“O Lord, I am unable to giasp the hidden truth ; 

Forgive me, for 1 . 1 . too much of a woi shipper of the 
outward form. 

Of thy grace, O most pure God. 

How is the wine of love given to him who suffers no pain. 

Love for the beautiful is a state of exhilaration 
To whose lot does it fall ? 

I steal a glance at that graceful one, 
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And when she looks towards rae, I look downwards to 
tne ground m shame. 

I am perturbed when she is away from me 

Lest my moon-faced darling should fall m love with 
somebody eke ” 

Jausant's real name was Manohara. He was the son of 
Raja Lona Karana of Sambhara. He vas extremely beautiful 
and gifted with an extraordinary intellect. He was called 
Mirza Manohai i His line of thought may be gleaned from 
the following \erses 

‘The Sheikh is boastful of his religion, the Braluik na 
brags of his idolatory. 

(But) He who is intoxicated with the beauty of hi-, beloved 
has naught to do witn ldolatory of religion.” 

Jafar Beg Qa/v ini, though Lai d pressed for time because if bis 
official preoccupations is the paymaster, has delineated the 
pangs of 1 is lo\e-sick licait in the following lines * 

“If life trie moth 1 fly in detraction round thy c indie, 
O obstinate one. 

My piesumptuous flieht will at length land me in deat i 

1 must write a 'ettei concerning m> grief to her who 
pov>essex my heart, 

The gnef of my heart is great, 1 must write to my love 
concerning it. 

A rose h is blossomed in the garden afresh. 

For last night the nightingale slept not till the morning.” 

The above lines clearly reveal the impact of pure Indian similes 
and metaphor^ on Persian poetry of this age. The tradition of 
communicating to the beloved the pangs of heart through a 
missive i> deputed m Indian sculptural art as well as in mytho- 
logy. 

In short, the court poets sang of love and beauty not in 
the standardised Persian phraseology of the rose and night- 
ingale, but they also absorbed the Indian background of poetry 
of this type. Persian is a sweet language, capable of expressing 
emotion in terms of abandon, and in this respect it stands on par 
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with the Braja Bhasa, through which a host of poets superbly 
and effectively gave vent to their pangs of love and delineated 
ideal forms of beauty. But before elaborating this aspect, it is 
necessary to advert to another interesting development. 

It has been noted above that Akbar directed his deliberate 
and conscious efforts at establishing wholesome ct.iical, 
spiritual, and political values, the combined cJTect of which pro- 
duced stability and security of life which in its turn enabled the 
statesmen and men of letters to give expression to their genius, 
and to indulge in idealism and practices of the highest type. 
It may be repeated that in Akbar the country had found 
?n ideal ruler in flesh and blood who deserved and commanded 
the right esteem of the masses and classes alike. Though to 
the orthodox Hindu mind the existing conditions fell short of 
Ramarajya, they were neither disappointing nor depressing. A 
living sovereign indirectly influenced the' trend of the indi- 
genous Hindu religious thought. Add to this the declining 
fervour of Nirgunavada. The Universalism of Kabira and 
Nanaka had deteriorated into sectarianism. Moreover, neither 
of the two saints, in spite of his firm faith in an attributeless 
supreme reality, could totally discard the Saguna phraseology. 
Kabira has visualised Rama as different from the son of 
Dasharatha, but Rama did find a place in his ideology and 
teachings. And the same may be said of Nanaka. Jiyasi repre- 
sents the waning pnase of the pseudo-vedanta wave. The conse- 
quential reaction was the rise of Sagunavada which had a long 
history behind ii. Again, in an atmosphere surcharged with 
emotion, love in a vacuum could noi be cultivated. It required 
a visible symbol, which could be cither of Rama or of Krishna 
and their personalities, though transcendental, had to be deli- 
neated in perfect human forms. The attraction of physical 
beauty was deemed to be an inevitable step towards the appic- 
ciation ol supernatural c." I superhuman beauty. In other 
words, the process now advocated was to rise from the 
worship of the visible to the devotion to the invisible, from 
♦he physical to the transcendental. Even some Muslim Sufis 
followed this pr ictice. Indeed, it was not a problem of religion 
at all. It was essentially a psychological problem and the only 
solution of it could be a psychological one. 
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In these circumstances there occurred an outburst of 
Sagunavada, which branched oft into Rama Bhakti and Krishna 
Bhakti Bith these schools inspired a host of poets and 
philosophers whoa; contributions have been detailed in a large 
number ol works on Hindi literature Briefly speaking, Rama 
Jihakti may be traced from the Ramayana of Valmiki who 
flourished in hoary antiquitv But ms characterisation of 
Rama in his work is purely earthly and he is treated as a 
perfect human being Subsequently, about two hundred years 
ifttr Christ, he was deified as an Av itara and this concept 
wrs fuither amplified m the Puranas particularly in the 
Mahabhdrata which lecogmses lmn s one of the six Avataras 
iruludinii Kiislum Ills Bhakti is el morated in the Tapniva 
Ummsads It is not proposed here to deal at luigth with the 
origin ol th R um Bhakti cult 1 hi, has been sch darlv done 
by Or Bulkc in 1 ,s well known treat Me Nor is it nectssary 
hereto examine the ccntubuti >n of 1 ulasidas » a , a poet or 
Bhakta Our purpose i to isscss the spirit of the age u. which 
he h\cd and whiJi he st imped with his own peisonahtx 

It would be ptifealy relevant to note that 1 ul iadasi was 
c n slimed with the passi <n ol an ideal god and he lound it in 
Rama to whom b* surrendered himscll just as a loyal servant 
surrenders himself t > in-. master To Tulasidasa Rama was 
the symbol and quintessence ol all virtues His role as a son, 
as a brothei as a husband, and as a ruler was simply superb 
Tulasi speaks again and again of Ramarajya in which the ruler 
was just and the people were happy and prosperous tiuth- 
loving and pcace-bving And this was the very ideal pursued 
by his contemporary sovereign Akbai His description of court 
sanes and royal processions echoes the glory and grandeur of 
the Great Moghul The veiy fact that the Rdmaiharitamdnasa 
has a very large sprinkling ol Persian words reveals the influence 
of contemporary culture on its author Dr. Babiirama Saksena 
has probed into this subject with much ability 

Tulasidasa was a prolific writer Tnough not interested 
m politics, he does refer to the contemporary political condi- 
tions and principles of politics But he appears to be obsessed 
with the concept of Kaliyuga and the dominance of the Yavan. 
\^hen he says that a saintly and benevolent king has in him 
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some divine element, he echoes the dictum of Abul Fazl that 
the ruler is a ray of Divine light. And when he says that a 
ruler’s policy should be based on discrimination, fear, state 
craft and punishment, he unwittingly portrays the character of 
Akbar. 

Tulasidasa left no sphere of human life untouched. 
Philosophy, religion, society, literature, all fall within his 
purview, and he does not hesitate to g'vc candid expression to 
his views. He was thus a beacon-light illuminating the heart 
and soul of mankind. He has left a legacy which has proved 
inspiring and exhilarating to successive generations. The 
Ramacharnamanasa has become the Bible of the Hindu masses. 
It inspires the literate and illiterate alike. It has accorded food 
for thought to all and sundry. It enshrines the highest ideals 
and enjoins the simplest practices. It resounds with the spirit 
of the age. And, verily, Tulasidasa was one of the architects 
of his age. But the faith which he propounded, though not 
devoid of depth, lacked the fervour of emotion, the silver link 
between the lover and the beloved. His Rama has a stern 
code of moral conduct and strict ethical standards. He is to 
be feared and venerated, but he cannot be loved. And love 
was the passion and mood of that age. 

The Sufis idled this gap among the Muslims and Vallabha 
and Chahanya filled it among the Hindus. To them Krishna 
was an ideal object of lo> ■ because of his effulgent beauty and 
charming grace. The Tvlationship between Krishna and his 
devotees was to be through the silken chord of love. To a 
Krishnile as to a sufi love was an all consuming, all absorbing 
passion. Every fibre of his body was to pulsate with it. 
Vallabha formulated a philosophy which was portrayed in the 
musical compositions o. c uradusa. According to him, Io,c 
was a sacred and secret relationship between the lover and the 
beloved. It was not to be divulged. Hence he discouraged 
worship in the temples. On the other hand, he installed forms 
or swarupas in his own residence (haveli) and propounded the 
theory that, because of its separation from the supreme reality, 
the individual soul becomes lank and weak. It can recover its 
lo^t vigour through the grace of the Lord. 

Vallabha formulated his philosophy in a land which was 
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traditionally the land of the sport or leela of Shri Krishna 
who behaved on terms of equality with his playmates, male and 
female alike. The Bhagawata which has Ken much misunder- 
stood, portrays the leelas of the Lord, but his dalliance with the 
gdpis should be interpreted, not in the physical sense, but in 
the ethereal and spiritual sense. Tin doubt aroused by this 
dalliance has been fully clarified by the author when it was 
raised by Raja Parikshita. In the early medieval period Jaya- 
deva and Vidyapati had clarified emotionalism. Jayadcva has, 
in the Gita-Govinda, presented a charming and attractive picture 
of Radha in words which scintillate with pleasant pain caused 
by the arrows of Cupid. His successor Vidyapati improved 
upon the theme by adding to it further the elements of orna- 
mentation and eroticism. His lilting musical strains make 
Radha and Krishpa the most refined symbols of love. 

With this background Krishna Bhakti reasserted itself. 
So far as its erotic aspect is concerned, it betrays the influence 
of Sufi poetry. The illustrious poet Hafiz in the very first 
poem of his diwan has painted an arresting picture of the 
object of his love and worship. Subsequent Persian poets 
wrote of love in the same strain. Some of their verses have 
been quoted above. When we compare them with similar 
verses in the Hindi erotic poetry of the 16th century their 
mutual influence may be understood fully. But love in the 
hands of Hindi poets had several variations. Suradasa, for 
example, has devoted his entire attention to portraying the life 
of Krishpa as a child: he emphasises uitsalya, i.e., love of 
parents for their child. Tulasidasa has also described the 
childhood of Rama, but Suradasa rises superior to him. He 
understood the psychology of a child much better than Tulasi- 
dasa. There is, however, one interesting similarity between 
the two. When Rama opened his mouth before Kaushalya 
and Krishna before Yashoda, their mothers had a vision of the 
entire universe. This reflects the influence of the concepts of 
Wahdatul WajUd and, to some extent, of Wahdatul ShuhUd, 
i.e., unity of existence and unity of immanence. 

Suradasa has wittingly ridiculed the Nirguna concept, 
not on any rationalistic grounds, but on the basis of his per- 
sonal experience. As a blind bard he should have favoured 
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Nirguna Brahma, but the inner vision with which he was 
gifted unfolded to him the living beauty of Shri Krishna. In 
his Bhramarageeia, while depicting the love pangs of the go pis, 
be places in the mouth of the latter the following verses : 

In which clime does Nirguna reside ? 
or 

Who cares to listen to the legend of the Nirguna ; 

It is a mere play on words ; 

The Saguna Sumeru is visible to the naked eye. 

You merely refer to a tiny straw ; 

It neither has form, nor shape, nor colour. You explain 
it to us. 

Speak the truth, did you ever see its vision ? 

How beautifully has the blind poet described the need for 
•separation : 

My eyes have planted the creeper of separation. 

Oh ! my dear friend, my tears irrigate it, its roots have 

gone deep down, 
or 

Oh sweet forest ! who do you remain green ; 

Why do you not burn down with the fire of separation 
from Sbvama Sundara. 

Likewise Nandadasa also stressed Saguna Bhakti. An 
interesting story is related about him in the Do Sau Buxvan 
Vaisnavoh Ki Varta (Aneoiotes of 252 Vaisnavas). While on 
his way to Dwarku, the poet was irresistibly attracted towards 
. a beautiful woman of the Khatri caste and began to roam 
about her house. Disgusted at his behaviour, the members of her 
family left with her for G6kula;but Nandadasa followed her. 
Ultimately Goswami Vittbalanatha cured him of this madness, 
.and he became a Krishna j>nakta. Whatever be the modicum 
oftruthintheincident.it emphatically illustrates the truth of 
the principle that love for physical beauty is the first step 
towards devotion to transcendental beauty. To the poets of 
the Astachhapa group Krishna symbolised the highest form of 
beauty which could be enjoyed through an abandon of emotion, 
emotion as distinguished from passion. This was in consonance 
with the contemporary beliefs of the Sufis. 
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The area called Braja was contiguous to Delhi and Agra, 
and it should not be surprising if there was constant exchange 
of ideas between the two regions. Vallabhacharya and his 
immediate successors had a number of disciples from amongst 
the Hindu nobility of Akbar, and even some Muslim nobles 
looked upon them with feelings of reverence and respect. In 
fact, Vallabha did not feel shy of enrolling Muslims among his 
followers. Thus in striking contrast to the feelings about 
Kahyu%a and the exploitation by the Yavana rulers expressed by 
Tulasidasa. was the position of the Vatmava Bhaktas . It was 
Tulasi’s orthodoxy which inspired such views; they did not corres- 
pond with the real situation. And there is no doubt that the 
Persian language was adding continuously to the vocabulary of 
Hindi and was enriching it with grace and dignity 

Braja was traditionally the land of milk and honey, of 
music and dance, of joy and gaiety, and of dalliance and sport. 
The atmosphere there was in tune with the new spirit of mirth 
which was radiating from the impel lal court. Akbar and his 
courtiers did not 1 el ram fiom indulging in the lighter side of 
life. They observed Hind** festival 1 - like Holi, Deepavali, Raksha- 
Bandhana, and Vasanta The emperor extended his patronage 
to the art of painting. At his initiative it received a new vigour 
and vitality and was looked upon both as a means of study and 
as an amusement. Abul ha/1 has given the names of 14 masier 
pamteis, oi whom 4 were Muslims and the rest Hindus. The 
empeior took di ep intciest in the illustrations of the Mahdbharata . 
the Persian vcision of which was cdled Razunndmuh. Gray 
rem irks that “the impression which these paintings make as 
a whole is first of teeming richness., and secondly of the 
overwhelmingly Indian character of the style.” Besides minia- 
ture paintings, the mural art also fired the imagination of the 
emperor. The interior walls of Ins palace were decorated with 
paintings, both Indian and Persian. Fragments thereof in 
Fatehpur Sikri, which have survived the ravages of time and 
nature, reveal their grandeur. Indeed, according to Dr. Ashir- 
vadi Lal, the Moghul style became the national style of painting. 
Its wholesome influence on the indigenous style was far-reaching. 

India has specialised in the field of architecture, and the 
»Turco-Afghans had to yield to Indian genius. Timur was 
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thrilled with the beauty and magnificence of Indian buildings 
and he carried away a large number of craftsmen and artisans 
to decorate his capital Samarkand. Babur was charmed at the 
sight of the buildings of Gwalior, which were pre-eminently of 
Hindu design, and he strove hard to create Gwalior at Dholpur. 
But Akbar towered higher above his illustrious predecessors. 
He gave expression to his catholic ideas through the medium 
of red-stone. The complex at Fatehpur Sikii is illustrative of 
unity in diversity. The emperor had a deep faith in the dictum 
of Sulah-Kul, i.e., peace with all. And verily he was at peace 
with Hindus, Muslims, Parsecs, Jains, and Christians alike. If 
on the one side is the sober but delightful mausoleum of Sheikh 
Salim Chishti, on the other is the highly embellished Turkish 
Sultana’s palace exuberantly rich in carvings and floral designs. 
The Khds Mahal, though a simple structure, was most gor- 
geously decorated from top to bottom. The Panch Mahal built 
after the style of a Buddhist pagoda, and the Mariam's house 
stand in striking contrast to each other. The first is a lofty 
structure of several storeys, each of the upper one diminishing 
in dimensions as compared to the lower. The second was 
called Sunehrd Makdna or the Golden House, because its 
walls and doors were embellished in paintings done in gold 
and silver. Among the paintings one is of Lord Krishna 
with flowers in both hands, an unmistakable proof of the 
influence of Braja. Birbal’s house and the so-called Jbdhabai's 
palace feast human eyes w th their complicated and elaborate 
trelliswork. To preserve and perpetuate his dominance the 
emperor also built strong and magnificent fort-palaces at Agra, 
Allahabad, and Lahore, each of which is a marvel of structural 
skill. Likewise the emperor was a great patron of music. Tan 
Sen was the famous court musician. He was a disciple of Baba 
Hari Dasa. Abul Fazl has gu >n a list of 36 musicians. They 
were divided into seven gioups; each group entertained the 
emperor once a week. Muslims also began to learn Hindu 
music, and this was how the ghardnds came into existence. 

In the foregoing description more space has been devoted 
to the details of the glory and grandeur of the Great Moghul, 
but there is ample justification for it. The age could be proud 
of only two individuals, one a great saint-poet and the other a 
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liberal sovereign. Both of them cast a spell on the mind of the 
people and were deemed to be ideals in their respective spheres 
of activity. Both of them had inherited a rich legacy of ideals and 
practices which they moulded in their own way to suit the spirit 
of the age. If Tulasidasa had his hand on the pulse of popular 
religious beliefs, Akbar with his unparalleled acumen understood 
and appreciated the secular propensities of his subjects. 

As has been stressed in the beginning, forces and tenden- 
cies from every direction were converging on a single point, 
viz., of making life religious, secular, and worth living. In this 
respect human values were being revised on the basis of univer- 
salism, eschewing parochial and sectarian considerations The 
empire included a vast area from Afghanistan to Bengal, from 
Kashmir to some portions of Ahmadnagar, and thus opend out 
a vast field for the action and interaction of ideas. If Vallabha- 
chirya developed his Puyti-Matga in the land of Braju, Chaitanya 
propagated his faith in Mddhurya-Bhava in the eastern regions. 
He was the very embodiment of love. To him Lord Krishpa 
appeared only in one hue, and that was the colour of love. 
Unlike Vallabha, Chaitanya, though originally a Vedantist, did 
not formulate any philosophy, because he did not believe in 
giving a justification for his faith which was based on emotion. 
Like some of the Sufis, he depended upon intuition of emotional 
exhilaration. In moods of ecstasy he would begin to sing and 
dance and very often lose all consciousness. His faith was 
spontaneous and unsophisticated. He did not preach, he only 
practised. He observed no distinction of caste or creed, so that 
some of his near and dear ones were Muslims who had turned 
Visnavites. 

It is a remarkable phase of our history that in this age 
devotion to Krishna became a universal phenomenon, a living 
passion, an unquenchable thirst and sanctified emotion. Be it 
Sura of Braja, or Mirabai of Rajasthan, or Narsi Mehta of 
Gujarat or Ekanatha of Maharastra, they all sang of the love 
of Lord Krishpa. The trend was catching and even Muslims 
began to write lyrical verses in praise of Krishna. Of these, 
Rasakhana gained immense popularity. As a poet he had full 
command over Braja Bhasa and also over myths and legends 
associated with Lord Krishna. Krishna worship extended as far 
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as Kerala in the South where Sri Rangan was a centre of 
Kribhria worship. 

To sum up, the Age of Tulasidasa had some very unique 
features. Firstly, it was creative and not imitative. It could 
boast of the originality of ideas relating to all aspects of life. 
Secondly, it was assimilative and integrative because never 
before, or after, in our history such a fusion of cultuies had 
occurred. Thirdly, it was an age of universal values. The 
intellectual activity was not confined to one region or one 
community; it embraced within its fold all communities and 
regions. Tulasidasa preached for every class and Akbar pro- 
tected the interests of all creeds and castes. He invited to his 
court Christians, Pitrsees, Jains, Jogis. and Mullas in order to 
understand their outlook on spiritual problems. He even made 
a bold attempt to establish what may be called a “theosophical 
society”, although it did not survive him. Fourthly, it was an 
age of balance between secularism and spiritualism. It is true 
that the common man could not shake off the shackles of con- 
vention, but the peaceful atmosphere did cheer him up. Hindus 
no longer suffered fiom humiliating restrictions, and some of 
them rose to the highest rungs of the administrative ladder. 
Fifthly, it was an age of affluence and morals. There was a 
distinct improvement in the morals and material standards of 
life because of the irtioduction of a uniform system of admini- 
stration which as much strengthened the overall discipline of 
life as it promoted the legitimate interests of people as a whole. 
And, finally, it was an age in which medieval culture rose to the 
highest point of refinement and utility. Indeed, it was a golden 
age in the history of the sub-continent. 

The socio-political atmosphere in which Tulasid Asa’s 
genius fructified is also deserving of consideration, because the 
cultural tendencies of a specific age are conditioned as much 
by the changing politics as by the social milieu. In this context 
it may be remarked that the opening of the sixteenth century 
witnessed for about two decades the working of centripetal 
forces under the leadership of Sultan Sikandar Lodi who, 
though an otfspring of a goldsmith’s daughter and supporter of 
orthodoxy, represented in his person both conservative and 
liberal spirit. In his blood ran two streams, Hindu through his 
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mother, and Afghan through his father Bahlul Lodi. In his 
political outlook he was a hard-baked despot, but in his secular 
dealings he was not so intolerant as he has been made out to 
be. He was a man of wide culture, interested in literature and 
poetry. He composed verses under the pen-name of Gulrukh 
or rose-faced. Indeed, he was very handsome, and there is a 
tradition that a sufi saint fell in love with him and had to pay 
with his life for his temerity, it is said that he came into 
contact with Manaka also. But when he died in 1517 a.d., 
the Lodi empire which had been founded by his father Bahlul 
and had been nurtured by him with unrelenting efforts, was 
ovei taken by a political storm which swept clean of its exis- 
tence. This was the beginning of a new era which witnessed 
peace and turmoil in 3n alternating sequence. Babur laid the 
foundations of the Moghul empire, but Ins spectacular success 
was followed by unprecedented chaos. His son and successor 
Humayvh failed, for various reasons, to rise up to the situation 
and was hounded out of India and compelled to seek protection 
and refuge in Persia whose ruler, Shah Tahmasp, not only 
received him with open arms but also placed at his disposal a 
well-equipped army. With its help the exiled sovereign regained 
his foothold in Qandhar and Kabul, though his position 
was constantly threatened by his restless brother Kamaran, the 
“black sheep” of the Chaghtiii family. 

After Humayun’s departure, the Afghan leader Sher 
Shah, a born genius, united and integrated almost the whole 
of Northern India under his sceptre. Within a brief span of 
time he initiated and implemented reforms touching almost every 
phase of life. He was a son of the soil and understood the 
propensities of his subjects as none before him could do. Though 
the empire which he had built up proved to be ephemeral, 
the institutions which he organised not only outlived him, but 
became the basis of the future administrative set-up. The 
political structure established by him remained intact under his 
immediate successor Islam Shah, but after the latter’s death it 
gradually crumbled to pieces. The Afghan insurgence once 
more raised its head and a number of rival leaders made their 
appearance in the political arena. They seized |small tracts of 
territory which had once owed allegiance to the central authority 
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of the Sur sovereign. Thus political confusion became worse 
confounded, and there was none to salvage the country. 

This was Humayun’s opportunity. By this time he gained 
his equanimity of mind. Since his brothers had disappeared, he 
had no more fear of rivals. He pounced upon the Punjab, 
conquered it, and occupied Delhi and Agra. But he was not 
destined either to enjoy the fruits of his success or to recover 
all of his lost possessions in Northern India. He met death which 
was as tragic as it was sudden. Stanley Lane-Poole has aptly 
summarised his life in a cryptic sentence : “Humayun tumbled 
into life and tumbled out of it.*’ He passed on to his infant 
successor the halo of the glory associated with the house of 
Timur, but no empire worth the name. So Akbar became an 
emperor without an empire. Fortunately, he had in the person 
of his Ataliq (Protector) Bairam Khan a devoted and loyal 
adviser fully conversant with the existing'situation and prompt 
in taking steps to improve the same. The crown which was placed 
on the head of the child Akbar held out prospects of greatness; 
but by no stretch of imagination could it, at the moment, be 
dreamt to be an object of envy. 

For almost a decade, according to Abul Fazl, Akbar 
remained ‘'behind the veil”, watching, assessing and thinking 
furiously. Very skilfully he got rid of the dominance of his 
Ataliq, only, accordion to Vincent Smith, to fall into the hands 
of the ladies of the royal harem. During this interval his innate 
genius began to mature fast and, though illiterate, he beat 
hollow many a seasoned politician and many an adept in Muslim 
theology. His intellectual acumen was unique. He was a man 
of highly developed imagination and possessed at the same 
time of an intensely practical outlook. He has been described as 
an insatiable expansionist who planned his schemes ambitiously 
and executed them with meticulous care. His political achieve* 
ments were the marvel of iV age in which he lived. He placed 
before himself a bold programme of integration of Northern 
India and made assiduous efforts to implement the same. Unlike 
Alauddin Khilji, he did not dream of world conquest, but very 
much like Chandra Gupta or Samudra Gupta, he aimed at 
winning the title of Chakravartirt. He completely identified 
himself with the land which was to be the arena of his restless 
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activity for about half a century. He conquered Malwa, Gujarat, 
Sindh, Kashmir, Bihar, Bengal, and Orissa. He annexed the 
subah of Kabul after the death of his half-brother Mirza Hamim. 
He seized Qandhdr. He then moved towards the south, par- 
tially reduced to submission the declining kingdom of Ahmad- 
nagar and annexed Khandesh. In this way he completed his 
scheme of conquest of Northern India. He won the loyalty of 
the various states of Rajasthan both by persuasion and coercion. 
Indeed, this was the brightest chapter of his political activity. It 
had far-reaching consequences. 

Though the sword could conquer, it could not consolidate. 
The political unification of Northern India was buttressed by 
the Great Moghul by a number of reforms, military, revenue, 
and social. He improved upon the legacy of Sher Shah in the 
field of land-revenue administration. The Zabti system was 
scientifically elaborated, but it was not the only system which 
was current. The ghallabuxi and nasq systems also were in 
operation to suit the convenience of the agriculturists in various 
parts of the empire. Thus a uniform system of administration 
created conditions lor facilitating a common approach to the 
problems of life. Add to this the benevolent and paternal 
attitude of the sovereign who by a single stroke of pen aboli- 
shed the dual citizenship which had for centuries past been a 
cancer in the political system. By abolishing the pilgrim tax 
and jazia, he placed his subjects on an equal footing. He did 
away with discrimination in the state service and took the bold 
step of throwing open service to talent. This was an unprece- 
dented measure which betokened not only the impartial outlook 
of the emperor, but also his unbounded concern for the people. 
It is true that he did not establish a welfare state, but he strove 
hard to identify the interests of the state with those of the 
people. Judged by contemporary standards, it was as radical 
a step as it was judicious and proper. 

Prior to the advent of Akbar, both official and non-official 
historians took pleasure in depicting the Turkish state as- 
Muslim state, although facts do not prove to the contrary. 
Autocracy and Islam are contradiction in terms, and although 
the rulers outwardly professed the Islamic faith, the majority of 
them did not care to establish an ideal Muslim State. Even 
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the rabid communalist like Ziauddin Barani has drawn a line 
of distinction between dindari (promotion of religion) and jahan- 
ddri (development of the State). Before Akbar, Zainal Abidin, 
a famous ruler of Kashmir, had striven hard to establish a 
secular State and a similar experiment had been made in Bengal. 
But Akbar out-did all his predecessors. During his regime, 
primarily because of the spirit of the age, the secular concept 
of state bloomed in all its fullness. 

The new political pattern was bound to and it did react 
on society. Contemporary Hindi literature from Jaisi onwaid 
boldly reflects this change. There is a common adage, ‘Like 
master, like man.’ In consonance with it when the Moghul 
emperor began to celebrate Hindu and Muslim festivals with 
equal enthusiasm, the people did not lag behind. Moreover, 
more than three centuries of close association between the two 
major communities had rubbed off to a large extent their sharp 
edges of discord and had created a common understanding be- 
tween them. Add to this the influence of the new converts. They 
had changed their faith but not their ways of life, so that Hindu 
social customs and ceremonies found an easy way into Muslim 
community which could not escape even the impact of the caste 
system. Just as among the Hindus marriages were permissible 
only within the same caste, similarly marriages among the 
Muslims were normally performed within the same sects or 
tribes. And this practice in a certain measure obtains even 
today. There were some R&jptit converts who retained their 
original Hindu customs. Among the Qain-Khani Muslims, till 
recently, the marriage ceremony was first performed by a 
Pandit and after that the Nikah was performed by a Maulu. In 
certain districts of the Panjab Hindu-Muslim marriages had 
become very common with this proviso only that if the Muslim 
wife of a Hindu died, she would be buried, or if the Hindu wife 
of a Muslim died she would be cremated. Inter-religious mar- 
riages were not confined to the royalty and nobility alone, but 
the practice had filtered into the masses of some regions also. 
The advent of Vallabhacharya and Chaitanya provided further 
impetus to Hindu-Muslim unity. 

But India was not inhabited by Hindus and Muslims 
alone. There were other religious communities also. The Parsees 
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and Christians were dotted over the coastline. It is true that 
in matters socio-religious the former continued to retain their 
exclusiveness, but they had completely identified themselves 
with the land of their adoption. Their importance may be 
judged from the fact that Akbar invited a number of Zoroas- 
trian priests to expound their religious views, and he adopted 
some of their religious formulas. Similarly, he also invited 
the Jesuit fathers from Goa to explain to him the tenets of 
Christianity, and it was in his time that the Bible was for 
the first time translated into Persian. In this context, it 
would be worthwhile to remember that the Jesuits were 
implacable enemies of the Muslims whom they relentlessly per- 
secuted. But the Great Moghul, in his search for truth, over- 
looked this fact and held free discussions with them, so much 
so that he created an impression on their minds that he was 
in a mood to turn a Christian, but he proved too elusive for 
them, though he permitted the Fathers to build a Church at 
Agra. Like Islam, Christianity also could not escape the impact 
of the caste system. In the South Brahmana and non-Brahmana 
Christians remained separate from each other. In short, the 
structure of society was pissing through changes, though they 
were imperceptible. It is a fact that among the Hindus new 
sub-castes were coming up, but this did not disturb the even 
tenor of life 

What was curious was that although society was split up 
into compartments both horizontally and vertically on the 
basis of caste and religion, it was surcharged with the spirit of 
fellow feeling Hindus and Muslims did not inler-dine and 
normally did not inter-marry, but individual examples of friend- 
ship and mutual sympathy were numerous. In the famous 
battle of Khandava, Rana Sanga had taken up the cause of 
Sultan Mahmud Lodi, and there was a large number of Afghans 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with the Rajputs. Indeed, for 
many years to come the Moghuls were regarded as strangers 
in striking contrast to the Afghans who were deemed to be the 
sons of the soil. In Bihar the distinction between the Afghans 
and Hindus had considerably dwindled, and the same holds 
true of the other regions of Northern India. The so-called 
Muslim States of the Deccan had gone a step further. Their 
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administration was packed with Marafhas, and their cultural 
outlook had become strikingly Indian. Although they maintain- 
ed relations with Persia and there was a large influx of Persian 
poets and scholars in their Courts, this did not change the 
pro-Indian attitude of the rulers. It is also worth-noting that 
what is called the Deccani Urdu flourished in the kingdom of 
Golacunda. Its literature is full of purely Indian themes. 

Religion was still the bed-rock of society, though its 
rigidity had considerably narrowed. To the face that the four- 
fold division of Hindu life had completely disappeared Tulasi- 
dasa bears ample testimony. He says that in his time it had 
become a common practice for men of low birth to abandon 
their hearths and homes and to become sannyast. Similarly, 
among the common Muslims Shara was not strictly adhered 
to. In fact, among the Muslim Sufis there were some he-Shara 
orders which had become popular. During this period of 
social revolution it was difficult to retain and sustain old values. 
A compromise between tradition and the new outlook was the 
crying need, to which all classes of society, excluding the 
unrelenting orthodox groups among the various communities, 
readily responded. 

As regards the lighter side of life, although fairs and 
festivals were observed according to religion by Hindus and 
Muslims alike, the practice of common participation was fast 
developing. In the processions of tazi'as both Hindus and 
Muslims set up sabils v here water and syrup was served as an 
act of faith. In the sa nc way Dashaharit, DtpawaU, and Basant 
we re observed with great zeal and enthusiasm. Both among 
Hindus and Muslims the marriage ceremony afforded an 
opportunity for pomp and display. Processions to the accom- 
paniment of music and dance were taken out and coins were 
showered on the bride md bridegroom. 

Nor were the masses and classes indifferent to games and 
sports. Chess, ganjifa, chaupar, chandal mandal, and disc 
were played both by the rich and the poor. In rural areas 
gulti, racing of sheep, goats, etc. were the most common forms 
of amusement, and so were kahaddi, kite-flying, and pigeon- 
flying. Chaugan was played only by the well-to-do. Life was 
lived with zest, and although there were occasions when it was 
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marred by sorrow and grief, e.g., when there was scanty rain- 
fall or when an epidemic broke out, for various reasons such 
calamities were not always widespread. There was sufficient 
stock of food to eat and there were mud-and-thatch houses m 
which to dwell. But this was common all over the world. Even 
Vincent Smith has admitted that living in the sixteenth century 
was comparatively much cheaper. Exploitation is the gift of 
the Industrial Age and industrial society. Its existence cannot 
be altogether denied, but its dimensions and incidence were 
much smaller and lighter. 

In short, m spite of the doleful cry of Tulasidasa that 
his age was Kaliyuga , people on the whole lived a contented 
life. 
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THE LATE PROF* MATA PRASAD GUPTA 


Date of birth 

In the works of Tulasidasa, we have no internal evidence 
whatever that might help us to determine the poet’s date of 
birth with any degree of certainty. There is. however, an 
isolated line in Rama Muktavali which led the late fagan Mohan 
Verma to conclude that the poet lived to attain the mature age 
of a hundred-ami-twenty years and should, therefore, have been 
born in 1503 a.d. 1 The author of these lines has thoroughly 
examined Rama Muktdva'i, the poetic style, ideology, and the 
metrical arrangement of which compel him tc reject the attribu- 
tion of the work to Goswami Tulasidasa. 

There is, again, no contemporary evidence in respect of 
his date of birth. We have, therefore, no choice except to fall 
back upon some long-cherishoci traditions in the matter. 
Unfortunately, even the traditions are not identical. 

One of the traditions is enshrined in Mdnasomayanka and 
Mtila Gdsdihcharita, which contend that the poet was born in 
1497 a.d. 2 If this date is accepted, we are faced with the 

1. Sarawati, Vol. 20, p. 77. 

2. Mfina<anw)anka, p. 11. Mula Guitimcharita, Couplet 2. The Charita 
also gives an elaborate elucidation of the date, but this elucidation is 
proved incorrect by mathematical calculations. 
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following corollaries : the poet was 77 years of age when he 
commenced the composition of his Rdmacharitamanasa (1574 
A.D.), that he was 87 at the time of copying (1584 a.d.) the 
Uttara Kanda Rdmdyana which is now in the custody of 
Saraswati Bhawan, Kashi, and that he was hundred and fifteen 
years old when the lines at the head of the Panchayatanuma — 
now in the custody of ‘Kashiraja’ — were composed (1669 Vik.). 
None of these, however, appears to be probable. The tradi- 
tion that fixes the year of his birth as 1554 Vik. or 1497 A.D , 
does not, therefore, sound plausible. 

Wilson— and following him Tassy 1 — have held that the 
poet started composing his Mdnasa at the age of thirty-one. 
His year of birth should thus be 1600 Vik. or 1543 a.d. This 
also docs not appear to be convincing, because it is improbable 
that such a learned and profound work as this should have 
been commenced at the rather immature age of 31 — more so 
because he lost his parents when he was a mere child and must 
have been confronted, at that early age, with the hard realities 
of finding sustenance and subsistence for himself. 

Shri Shiva Singh Sengar has averred that “the saint was 
born about the year 1583 Vik. or 1526 a.d .” 7 It is often 
believed that Shri Sengar has based his observations on the 
(jo\aincharita, but the use of the word ‘about' in his state- 
ment belies this belief. As such, we can only infer that 
Sengar has mentioned the date either on the strength of some 
tradition or on the basis of mere conjecture. Even so, this 
date does not in any way secrrij improbable because the objec- 
tions mentioned earlier do not hold good in its case. 

Perhaps on the strength of a more incontrovertible evi- 
dence, Dr. Grierson holds : “It is clear from the most reliable 
accounts that the poet was born in 1589 of the Vikrami era.” 8 
He does not, however, indicate what these ‘reliable accounts’ 
are It is stated that the late Ramgulam Dwivedi, who 
believed himself to be in the lineage of Tulasidasa ’s disciples, 
also believed this to be his date of birth.* Another important 

1. Garcin dc lassy. Histone de la litterature Iltndoute et Hmdoustank, 
Vol. in, p. 236. 

2. Shiv Singh Saroja, p. 427. 

3. Indian Antiquaiy, 1893, A.D., p. 264. 

4. T ulasl Granthavali, Vol. Ill, p. 18. 
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support for this date comes from Tulasi Sahib ot Hathras who 
proclaims Tuesday, Bhadbh Sudi II, 1589 Vik. i.e. 1532 A.n,, 
to be the poet’s birthday. 1 Calculations prove the date to be 
perfectly m order. We may, therefore, accept this as Tulasi- 
disa’s date of buth. 

Place of birth 

Quite numerous are also the differences in respect of the 
poet’s place of birth. 2 There ii> no entry in his works nor any 
other internal evidence capable of throwing definitive light on 
this controversial question. 

Pt. Chandiabali Pandey quotes the following veises fiom 
Kavi t avail : “'Iulasi tiharo gharujayd hat ghara ko"' 3 - i.e,, 
Tulasi h.o been born in your own region — and concludes: 
“Undoubtedly Tulasidasa’s native place was somewhere in 
Oudh, and so was also his birth-place.” 4 5 

The question that poses itself h£re is : “How widely 
licliiMve is the import of the word ‘g* i:ira ' occurring in the 
quotation ?” Can it be taken to mean the entire province of 
Oudh ? A similar quotation from Kabira is interesting : 

‘Kahi Kabira gulama ghara ka Jiai bnavai mari’ c 

Kabira might have been born in Banaras or Mag.ihara, 
but it may be ?■ 'd v ith all certainty that his native place was 
not Oudh, nor wa« he born anywhere in that province. Being 
opposed to Ihe idea ol intanu.tion, he could not even establish 
any emotional link therewith as Tulasidasa did. One feels 
hesitant, thcicloie. to agiee to Ski Pandev’o interpretation of 
the verses quoted above. 

In like manner. Shi i Raja ni kdnt Sln'istii quotes the 
following verse from Vmayapatrii Ci : 

“Diyosukuli janama ^arua si.ndara hctujd phula chi ri 


1. Ghat a Rama > am, P. 45. 

2. Sec Mata l’rus..d Cuipt3, 7 iGasidasa, Appendix, pp. 516 ll. 

1. Kavitu\uli, IJttaia K., 122. 

4 Clumlrab.il l Pan.lev, J ulauJtHa, p. 24. 

5. Santa Kabira, ed. Ram Kumar Verina, p. 72. 
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ko” 1 i.e. “God has given you birth in a noble family for 
amongst the Shuklas) and blessed you with a comely body” — 
and suggests that Tulasidasa was born on the bank of the 
Garigii. Quoting further the following ‘sorutha’ of the Manasa : 

“Mukti janmamalti jani, gyana-khani, aghhani-kara !" 2 
“Know the land of salvation to be my birth-place, 

The land that is an abode of learning and destroyer of 
sins !” 

He considers ‘mukti-janmamalu’ to be a copulative 
compound, thus meaning ‘Kashi’ which eventually becomes 
Tulasid flea's native plate. Thcie are. however, some verses in 
Kjutinah which cmJusively negative the claim not only of 
B maras (Kashi) but of all other places lying on the bank of 
the Ganga anywhere. 3 4 

Ti'I recently only llajipur, lari, and Rajapur claimed to 
Ivthe poet's native place, bul now there is another claimant, \i/., 
Sorbti. Happur, s town mar Clntrakiita, was first mentioned 
hv Wilsvui oil tl e hisis of some tradition. 1 This was foil >w’ed 
bv Garun do Ta->sy who also supported the claim of llajipur. 

1 his too, had the backing ol some p.>pu! ir tuuliti m only. 

Without dissipating oar energy on otliers vvt shall examine 
the arguments and evidence-, advanced by the suppoilers of the 
claims ol Rajapui and S 01011 only. Although none of these 
claimants has put forward any condusi- c set of evidences, the 
majority of them, however, seem to ire in favour of Rdjapur on 
the strength ol available data. 

7 tilasiddsa and Rajupur 

The arguments in favour of the claim of Rfijapur were 
fust enlisted in detail by Ft. Ram Bahori Shukla who himself 
belonged to that place. These arc reproduced almost verbatim 
hereunder : 

(1) “Thakur Shiva Singh Seiigar, Pandit Ramgulam 
Dwivedi and many of the earlier commentators of the Manasa 

1 , l ma\apati ika, 1 ^ 

2 Manasa , Kishkindha, beginning. 

3. Kavitft, littara, lo6 and 167. 

4. A Sketch oj the Rel ,r yous Sects of the Ihtblus , p, 41. 
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concede the pride of place to Rajapur and accept it as 
Goswamiji’s birth-place.” 

(2) “Sant Tulasi Sahib (1820-1900 \ik.), proclaiming 
himself as n incarnation of the auth >r ol the Manasa, afhims 
in his Ghcila Rjiiiay ana that lie wa -> born at Rajapur in that 
previous bum.” 

(3) ‘ In Rajlpur, there is a family of Upudivaya iSarayu- 
parin) Brahni. rias who pi ocJaim themselves tube descend.!' is 
ol Goswami|i’s disciple G irppati llpadlivay.,. They own Mmifi 
{rent-fie' ) land in Rjjftpui and Na\ igdon <C hi laka'a), 
tr iuitioiiui!> known “to li i e bwcn fitted by bn pciot \ktu r * 
TiivTc is, hovever i > wiiiten e "knee to supp >it to > «dai n 
“11 k coppei-piaU S.ari'K Akbat’s citation was v tiricd ev 
some m» no i . of the family »o havigio' K ' u r ikufal in tie 
wake ol an intei iccinc 'quaricl .. Pandn Munnilal Upadlna’a, 
a member « i liie clan, who has m his possession ihc 
Ayo!h\akiwh ol the manuKiipt of the Monas ; wrnten in 
the poet s «. ,\n Inn k ’ i-* only some i\\o oi turee tnnew in 
oocuiiKi'ts wit 1 ' Inin. ’ 

All Ihe-t copfu in the popular tradit’on according to 
wh’ch Raiapur is the out i-place ol Tula uLsa. 

(4) Thei' is \^t mother evidence horn the Riim.uharita- 
if'iinasa ita.lt wine) ioniums tne populai bcnel In the 
4]oclh\akti , n l \i tlie ‘lapasa Pr..sangi’ (me LpisoJe ol tie 
A.cclie) > w *-ki >wn. On leaving Piayav , when Rama 
crosses the 'S anniui, the poet tells us that the rtv^rsuh pc >ple 
abandon then work and rush to him at the news ot his u m. «g, 
and 

“At wi<al they were told they were all deepl/ punch 

‘What IK king md queen did was not n lit’, 1 icy 

comolu’md. ’ ( 1/ ins) 

The rcUctions an 1 ob„et ltions of f e vill tgc-foik aie cut - >rt 
at tnis point anci i lrcsh ^»ent is described, ho s >onci eocs 
u..- ascetic cotnc nno the pictme than iP his attention is suddenly 
iocusscd on him 

‘ 11 is aoJj was thrilled and eyes filled with tears, 

As lie recognised there his own God. 
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Down before him he fell like a log ; beyond telling 
His state, as he lay on the God ” ( Atkins ) 

And then again commences the remorseful statement of the 
village-folk “Oh, dear * what sort of parents could they be, 
who commanded such delicate children to the forest ” 

An unknown ascetic appears in their midst. He does 
not, thereafter, take their leave and is, instead, absorbed m the 
blissful presence of tne Lord The fact that the poet leaves 
this episode as vague as that m the most mature canto of his 
work is not to be tiken casually. This particular episode 
appears in all the versions of the Mdnasa discovered so far and 
cannot, therefore, hi dismissed as an interpol ltion. The most 
convincing explanation advanced by thi commentators of the 
Manama is that the ascetic is none other than the poet himself. 
In hi- \ \na\ap itrtkd the poet claims to have known his Lord 
as a devoid during the past births ‘Tulasitoson Rama son 
kachhu nai na pah ich ini’. (O Tulasi 1 your acquaintance with 
Rami is cenamly not new ) It i obvious, therefore, that the 
poet believed that when Rama visited his native place, he must 
have been amongst those who assembled to receive the Lord 
Or what is moie prohabh is that, fully absorbed in his composi- 
tion, the poet mentally identified himself with the rural folk 
when his 1 ord visited his intive legion and thus enjojed tne 
heaven 1\ bliss of meeting Rami. 

(5/ The poet doe c not get so intensely worked up dur- 
ing the whole jouincy ol Rami from Vyodhya as when he 
crosses the ''t « liuna That is the aiea where R ijdpur is located, 
and it 1 -. his im ncise love of the land which inspires him to 
dc>cnbe with intense emotion and complete identification, the 
touching sccnc r amongst the village-folk at that particular 
point dui mg Rama’s soioutns lufasidasa evinces the same 
emotion d ittachment for tin -» particul ir pail of the land as 
Kalidasa docs m hu Meqhadu'a when he beseeches the cloud- 
messeng^i to go on its errand to Alakapuri via Ljja>iui, 
although That amounted 1o an ob\ tous detour ” 

“This proves that Ra (fipur was h's birth-place ” 

We shall now deal with these arguments one by one 
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The first argument emanates from the statements of 
authors and commentators regarding the birth-place of Tulasi- 
dasa, The-»e authors and commentators were not his contem- 
poraries, and their statements would not, therefore, carry 
conviction unless backed by infallible evidences. Unfortunately, 
none of them has disclosed the source whence he rew his 
conclusions. 

The second argument is obviously untenable because it 
bases itself on the statement of Sant Tulasi Sahib who claimed 
to bean incarnation of the poet. Naturally, he must have mace 
all efforts to gather as much delailcd knowledge about 
Tulusidasa's life and activities as he could just to give his claim 
an air of credibility. This plea, therefore, deserves to be 
discarded outright. 

The third argument bases itself on the documents relating 
lo land-gift. The rent-free land is traditionally held by the 
Upadhyaya fami'y, which is supposed to have descended 
from Tulasiuas„. It would have been better if Pc. Ram Bailor! 
Shukla had also published photographs of the deed held by 
h.m. The doubt v.ould not, however, be cleared even then, be- 
cause the deed could at best be taken to prove that Tulusidasa’s 
descendants lived al Rajapur -which does nol necessarily mean 
that his place of birlh was Rajapur. 

The fourth aieumcut is also not conclusive. The poet 
could as well have teceived his Lord in the region vd’^rc he 
practised penance, as at his native place. Not only that. The 
appearance of the poet a an ascetic garb p mils to the fact 
that it was actually the uind where he was engaged in his spiri- 
tual practices - and the place of his spiritual activities docs not 
necessarily mean that it was the place of ivs bath. too. 

The fifth argument relates to the emotional attachment to 
and loving concern for the rura 1 folk shown on Uk occasion 
when the exiled princes 'ss the Yamuna. It could be accoun- 
ted for in this way. The exiled princes were accompanied by 
Sumantra in a chariot to a point beyond Shringaverapura, and 
later by Nisada and some Brahmachiirins, commissioned by 
Bharadwiija, to Prayaga. Rama bade goodbye to the Brahma - 
charins before he crossed the Yamuna at Prayaga and to the 
Nisada-chicf after having crossed it. It is, therefore, not sur- 
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prising that the poet could not find an occasion earlier for giving 
vent to the sympathies of the rural folk for the princely exiles. 
Treading barefoot through the forest and being just by them- 
selves, they naturally evoked greater sympathy and affectionate 
concern at this stage. 

Following Ram Babdri Shukla, Pt. Mahadev Pandeya (in 
his Tulasi-charita) and Ayodhya Prasad Pandeya advanced some 
agruments in support of the Rajapur theory which add nothing 
to the aforementioned points and, as such, carry no weight. No 
statement, unless backed by appropriate documents, can attain 
the status of evidence, and it is not difficult to rebut the argu- 
ments advanced by the two Pandeyas. Shri Ram Naresh 
Tripathi. on the contrary, counteracts the claim of Rajapur by 
the following arguments : 

(1) One conies across a number Jof old people in Rajapur, 
even to this day, who do not believe Rajapur to be Tulasi- 
dasa 's birth-place Of course, he lived there for some 
time. But staying at a particular place for a certain period 
of time and being born there are two different things. 

(2) According to a popular tradition, Tulasidasa crossed the 
Gang;! to reach his wife’s ’place. There is no Gahga in 
Rajapur : the river there is the Yamuna. 

(3) One more argument deserves attention. How could 
Goswami Tulasidasa, who left the town in disgust, return 
to stay there. 

The first contention seems to have an element of truth 
because the author of these lines also heard similar statements 
during his visit to the town. But traditions, by their very 
nature, develop and disappear in course of time, and one can 
hardly give them much credence in the face of more dependable 
evidences. The second part of the above statement is absolutely 
unfounded. It may be that Shri Tripathi heard this story m 
Scron rather than at Rajapur. The third one, of course, deserves 
to be considered, hut only if we accept the contention that 
Tulasidasa returned to stay at Rajapur, the town he had earlier 
left in disgust. 

The plethora of evidences cited above could lead to the 
conclusion that Tulasidasa had some sort of a residence at 
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Rajapur which was later handed over to the Upadhyaya family, 
as that was in the lineage of one of his disciples, and that there 
waj some rent-free land attached to it. It cannot, however, 
be affirmed that the same was his birth-place. One thing, of 
course, deserves our consideration : it was less probable for an 
ardent devotee of Rama like Tulasidasa to leave the picturesque 
surroundings of Chitrakuta, a place of scenic beauty and pilgri- 
mage for the followers of the Rama-cult, or even Soron, the 
most coveted place lor the \ aisnavas, and choose Riijapur for 
liis spiritual practices. This fact finds a mention in the Gazet- 
teer of the Banda district. We shall discuss the point presently. 

'1 ula 'icUr, a ami Suren 

Pt. Ram Naiesh Tnpalhi has recapitulated the arguments 
advanced in support of Soron’s claim to the honoui of being 
Tuldsi's birth-place. The arguments could be enumerated, 
mm at is mutandis , as follows : 

(1) In his Ka\ it avail. Git avail, Do/iavali, and Vinavapatriku, 
Tulasidasa uses such typical words and idioms as are 
commonly in vogue in Soron but are rarely found in 
Rajapur and Tari regions to convey the same meanings. 

(2) The oft-mentioned play of Bhauhra and Chakadori is 
quite common in Braja and its neighbouring areas The 
urchins flay it with stakes. This sport is certainly not 
common in AvodhyS, Banaras, and Rajapur while it is very 
popular in Soron. Tins leads us to believe that Tulasidasa 
was born at a pi a. e where this sport was quite popular 
with children. 

(?) Tulasidasa used Braja dnd an admixture of Avadhi (and 
Braja) with equal felicity, which proves that his birth- 
place mii'.t have been on the boundary of the two linguisti- 
cally connected regions. 

(4 1 ) “Tu Iasi’s vocabuL r\ abounds in words current in Sc‘ ron 
and its western areas. There is no reason to believe that 
he incorporated them in Purvi Hindi (Avadhi). What is 
more probable is that they formed part of his household 
vocabulary ami found their way into his compositions as 
a matter of course.” “Sdioii is the foremost place of 
pilgrimage for the inhabitants of Braja, Rajaputana, the 
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Punjab, Kathiawar, and Gujarat. They go to Soron for 
the immersion ol the ashes ol the deceased into the Gang a. 
L\cry year a huge fan is organised m Soron, and it is 
visited mainly by people fiom the^c legion*-. Naturally, 
thcrcfoie, the dialect Used m Soi n abounds m words 
from these regions ” 

(5) “Tulasidasa ha> ficcly u ed woi 1> of Perso-Arabic origin 
in his vcises, which itself is a pi oof ol his habit t being in 
the western region Soron ami its neighbouring areas 
hive a number of muslim settlements lliit is why words 
of Perso Arabic ongin are more c< rnnioii in western than 
in ea tern Hindi 

(6) “Iht \ arm de>uibcs fulasuilsa as Nandadasa s elder 
brother and Nanlidasi is a Sinai d/ma (Brahmana) 
wh th is but a t irrupt form ol S unadlna ft fallow , 
thuch tc, tliat I ul ism i a w i also a Sa uid/na Brahm <na. 
Ihc J arm fiiitnu icstnbt'- Nindadau <.s belonging to 
a villain r nm’u Ranipi i This is villact ncur Si r< n, 
and ,t e is in this village tnat N indaua is father wa» 
b i' n O' li”td d uuumstani.es, ho shifted t > Soion and 
settled down in tlu \ ogunarga Mohall i ol Son n ” 

(7) ‘lulasidsi t vvis i Sanaa n \ a Brahmana It he vure a 
Kamakura or i Sanarnd Brahman > he would not nave 
heoduted to so) m> (i i Kashi), because tne people of Kashi 
art qu.tf faimtnr with thc-e sul -castle 1 1 Biahmana- But 
ht vv i i S unadlna the banad/n as tu not very common 
m the c otern regions even now and must have been rare 
in th ise du\s as well Since Sanadh\as did not have, and 
they do n it even now have, many scholars, the people of 
Ka 1 1 would n itui ally have some dnficuliy m believing 
that tl cy wuc Brahmana-. ” 

(8) ‘Buuiapiers of lulasidasa have variously aflBimed 
Rajapur (Banda), Tari, Ilajipui (Clutiakuta) and 
Hastinapur to be Ins butli-place But none has convin- 
cingly c\j lamed why and how he reached ‘Sukarklcla’ at 
a vtiy young age As he says : 

“I from my own master at Sukarkheta 
First htaid ef this story sublime; 
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But little did I understand, for a child 

And unlettered was 1 at the time.” ( Atkins ) 

“Even if we believe that he was a wandering beggar, it is 
difficult to explain what special attraction took him to 
‘Sukarkheta’. People of Rajapur and Tari ma> not have 
even heard the name.” 

(9) “Tulasidasa in his Vinayapatrika drops hints not only 
about his family (He gave you birth in a good family and 
a comely body — V.P., 135) but also about his birth-place 
when he says : 

‘This is India, nearby the gods’ river, the land is good, 
the company lofty.’ (135) 

■‘The passage refers to a lovely place near the Ganga 
naturally as his birth-place.” 

■» 

Let u.-> take these arguments one by one : 

The examples cited in the first argument are all drawn 
from Vinayapatrika and the language of this work is ‘Braja 
B!>asa'. it is r.ot surprising, thcrefoie. that their use is limited 
to the Braja region, and that they arc not current in the regions 
of Avadhi. The argument, therefore, doe-. not have adequate 
basis. 

The second argument is equally untenable. That a parti- 
cular sport is not com n. on in Rajapur does not appear to be 
a forceful argument at all. The champion-, of the other theory 
argue it just the other \ iv round. Besides, even if it is not 
popular today, it docs not necessarily follow that the position, 
as it obtained then, was the same. 

As far as the third argument goes, it passes one’s com- 
prehension how the fact of having composed verses in two 
languages could be construed as a ‘lirrn evidence’ of the poet’s 
birth-place being sorncv V re on the boundary of two lingri-tic 
regions. Numerous examples of this type may be cited, espe- 
cially when one of the two languages had attained the status 
of a standard liteiary medium. 

The fourth argument cites two usages from Vinayapatrika 
and avers that they are not current in Rajapur. They are 
obviously Braja Bhasa usages, and what has been said above 
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in respect of the first argument may very well be repeated m 
this context as well. In the case of some of the rare usages 
by the poet, it is impossible to affirm whether their present 
boundaries existed as such at all times in the past. Besides, a 
freakish usage of two cannot be taken as infallible pointers to 
the poet’s birth-place 

The scholar himself proposes a refutation of the fifth 
argument enumerated above in the following words : “Or else 
Tulasidasa knew the official language of lus times'” This con>i- 
derably dilutes the torce of the argument. Further, conclusive 
counter-arguments ma> be advanced in this behalf • for, 
otherwise, one should come acioss less of Perso-Arabic words 
in Nandadasa and Tul isidasa — who belonged to the east accor- 
ding to the author’s own arguments— than in buradasa, who 
lived so near the cipitalofthe Moghul Fmperor Moreover, 
if one oi the brothers, \i/ , Tulasidasa, went eastward and 
staved there all hi, life and the other, Nandadasa, shifted to 
sta\ at Mathura-VriiK avana, the Nandadasa’s compositions 
should have a hrger percentage o( words of Perso-Arabic crigm 
as compared with 7 ui isidasa’s if the authoi s logic is valid. 
But none who know^ the ^tct-. would risk such a statement. 

The sixth point made by the author has the Vartd as its 
source One of the versions of the said work contains neither 
a reference to Nan Jac'asa’s being a ‘Sanaudhia’ nor to his be- 
longing to Riimpur It is a basic principle of textual cnticism 
that, what is not common to all available versions of a work 
is generally an interpolation. The contention, therefore, is 
doubtful The quotations cited elsewhere by the author do 
not mention the version which forms his basis. The quota- 
tion mentions that Nandadasa was a ‘Sanaudhia Brahmana’, but 
it is nowhere mentioned that he was a native of Rampur 

The seventh point is equally baseless The mere fact 
that Tulasidasa does not react to the various reflections on 
his caste does not logically lead to the conclusion that he was 
not a Kci'ijakubja or a Sarayuparin. And even if it is proved 
that he was a ‘Sanadhya’, how does it automatically follow 
that he could not have been born in Rajapur 0 

The eighth point po^es the hitherto unexplained problem 
of Tulasidasa’s appearance at Sukarkheta, while he was yet 
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‘very young’ and did not know ‘what is what’! It has been 
contended in reply that ‘Sukarklieta’ — now known as Pa ska — 
existed near Ayodhya on the confluence of the Ghagharii and 
the Sarayu. The opponents of this view, however, assert 
that while Soron is an ancient and important place of pilgri- 
mage. one cannot vouch for the ‘ancientness’ of Pasha. It is 
beyond doubt that the old name of Soron was ‘Saukarav’, and 
not ‘Sukarkhcta’. No one has so far proved that Soibn was 
known as Sukarkhcta even during the time of Tulasidasa, if not 
earlier. All evidences in this regard belong to the time after 
the composition of Manama. We can, of course, salely draw 
one inference. Tn his young age, deprived of the care of his 
parents and wandering as an utterly desolate child. Tulasidasa 
did come into contact with saints who were devotees of Rama 
and their teachings led him on to the path of devotion to the 
Deity. If, therefore, the ‘Sukarklieta’ alluded to is m fact Soron, 
it is not improbable that the group of saints who inspired our 
poet on to the path of devotion to Rama had undeitakcn a trip 
to Sukarkhcta or to any other place of pilgrimage like 
Mathura or Vrindavan, wherefrom they might have paid a visit 
to Sukarkheta. 

The last argument is based on two assumptions, but they 
too do not rest on any firm ground. It cannot be presumed 
that statements regarding one’s family antecedents were neces- 
sarily made in childhood, nor can we accept the proposition 
that one cannot allude to any place ether than one’s birth-place 
while making such a statement. The whole passage alluded to 
contains nothing that might rule out the possibility of its com- 
position in Kashi. 

The other points, too, do not likewise prove the claim 
of Soron. 

A mention may also be made here of the past traditions of 
Rajapur — traditions that were in vogue at least a century ago. 
The birth-place of Tulasidasa was not a bone of contention 
then, and we may safely presume that the traditions had come 
down intact at that time. A reference to these traditions 
is found in the Gazetteer of Banda. We have two editions of 
the Gazetteer— the one published in Vikrami Samvat 1931 
(roughly in 1874 a.d.) and the other in Vikrami (1909 
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A.D.). While narrating the history of the origin of Rajapur, 
some local traditions related to it are also mentioned. The 
1966 Vik. edition contains some additions to the text of the 
earlier (1931 Vik.) version. The later additions arc quoted 
below in brackets along with the original account : 

“During the reign of Akbar, it is said, a saint named 
Tulasidasa — who belonged to Soron in Kasganj Tehsil of Dis- 
trict Etah— came to the forest on the bank of the river Jamuna 
where we now have the town of Rajapur. There he engaged 
himself in meditation and other spiritual practices. Impressed 
by the purity of his conduct, many people became his followers 
and gathered around him. It is the same Tulasidasa who com- 
posed the Rdmayana and whose house is even now shown in the 
town. This was originally a kuchii building, recently recons- 
tructed, and now it houses a memorial and a slightly mutilated 
copy of the Ramayana. There is some rent-free land attached 
to the memorial but the present holders of the land are unedu- 
cated and quarieisomc by nature and do not care to follow the 
ideals of religious purity and magnanimity which the revered 
poet cherished so dearly. In the memorial is also installed a 
stone image said to be that of the poet and believed to have 
a divine origin. It is said to have been recovered from under 
the sandy tract near RSjapur. According to the local tradition, 
Tulasidasa came to know of Rajapur because of hi>> marriage 
in a Brahinaria family of the village Mahewa which is situated 
in the Sirathu Tehsil of Allahabad District. There arc some pecu- 
liar conventions in Rajapur that are said to have their origin in 
the teachings of Tulasidasa : none, for example, would build a 
pucca buck or stone house, even the richest persons dwell in 
kucha houses. Only the temples arc constructed with bricks. No 
barber resides in that town, no dancing girls except the ‘Bcrnis’ 
could live there. There are restrictions on potters as well; pitchers 
and other earthenware are brought from outside. These res- 
trictions, however, are no longer followed meticulously, tney 
are now in operation only around Tulasidasa’s house.” 

This account of the gazetteer has found its rejoinder in 
the writings of Shri Ayodhya Prasad Pandeya who advances 
counter-arguments. Traditions, sometimes, have their origin 
in inadequate evidences, and they cannot be maintained in the 
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face of hard irrefutable facts. 

Even if, then, we accept the proposition that Tulasidasa 
visited Sukarkheta — which, according to the champions of 
the Soron-school. is none other than Soron— it docs not prove 
his close affiliations with that town. 

Caste and sub-caste 

There is little doubt that Tulasidasa was a Brahmatia by 
caste. We have no evidence whatever to counteract that assump- 
tion. In fact, the internal evidence as it obtains in Kavitdvali 
is a pointer to that fact . 1 2 

The problem, therefore, is not of the poet’s caste but of 
his sub-caste. We shall consider three statements embodying 
three different views in this behalf. 

Sir George Grierson, following Pt. Sudhakar Dwivedi, 
had held that “Tulasidasa was a Sarayuparin, and not a Kiinya- 
kubja Brahmana because to the Kanyakubjas the act of accep- 
ting alms or to go a begging is abhorrent, whereas the poet, 
speaking of his family, has himself admitted ‘jayo kula man- 
gana’ (born in the family of beggars). “ a Further, this state- 
ment is confirmed by a traditional saying : 

“Tulasi parashar gota dube patiauja ke”, i.e., 

Tulasidasa’s gotra was ‘Parashar’ and he was a ‘Dube’ of 
‘Patyauja’. 

The proponents of this case have here made two assump- 
tions. Firstly, that the Kanyakubjas abhor hiking alms and, 
secondly, that the word ‘mangan’ in the verse ‘jayo kula man- 
gana’ etc. connotes a Bra. imana. The first statement seems to 
be partially correct and has been corroborated by Sherring. 
The second one is difficult to agree with, because the literal 
meaning of the word ‘mangana’ i.e., beggar, seems to be more 
appropriate in this context Some people have controverted 
this point by the argument that the ‘Dubes’ of ‘Patyauja’ are 
‘Kanvakubjas’. Such oral traditions, however, need not be 
given undue importance. 

1. Brahmana jyon ugilyo urgari haun tyon hi tiharc hiyf na hitaihaun 
(7.102). ‘ 

2. Hindu Tribes and Castes as Represented at handras, p. 29. 
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Shri Bhagiratha Prasad Dikshit draws our attention to 
another important line from Vinayapatrika : 

“Kauna dhon Somajagi Ajamila adhama kauna gajaraja 
dhon bajapeyi.” 

i.e. What soma sacrifice did base Ajamila perform ? 
and when did the elephant-king perform the Vajapcya sacrifice ? 
And it is said that the poet has unwittingly given a proof 
of his being a Kanyakubja by comparing the elephant with 
‘Vajpevi’ for Vajpeyis are Kunyakubjas, not Sarayuparins or 
Sanadhyas. But actually the word seems to have been used 
here not to denote a subcaste but as a counterpart of ‘soma- 
ya)i\ Such usages arc found elsewhere too in Pataka. 

In an nher context, again, he compares the elephant with 
‘Dikshit t Vmaya, 240), but the commentators have not taken 
it to denote i subcaste but ‘one who drinks Somarasa in a 
sacrifice ’ 

The champion > of the claim of Sorbn as Tulesi’s birth- 
place in upturn that the poet was a ‘Sanadhya’ Brahmana — 
‘Shukla’ b\ qotra. They quote, besides other material, the 
Vaita ( ! Nandadasa and the following line of Vinayaputukci in 
their sunporl. 

‘Diyo sukula janama saiira sundara hetu jo pliala chan ko . 

1 e, "‘He gave v ou birth in a good family and a comely 
body, the means to the four fiuits (of life).” 

(Vinaya, 135) 

They also maintain, as stated earlier, that he would not 
hesitate to disclose hts family affiliations in Kashi, had he not 
been a ‘Fanadhya’. 

While i ther points made here have already been referred 
to and rejected earlier, as far as the third point (viz., ‘sukula’... 
etc.) goes, it would be enough to say that the word ‘Sukula’ 
here means just ‘a noble family’ which fits more appropriately 
in the present context. This may very well be compared with 
another identical statement from Kavituvali • 

‘bhah Bharatabhumi bhale kula janma samaja sarira 
bhalo lahike.’ 
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(Born in the good land of Bharata in a good family, 
blessed with a comely body and a good society.) 7.33 

The ‘Mishrabandhus’, after an investigation in and around 
Rajapur, have affirmed that the place is inhabited by Kanya- 
kubja Dwivedi Brahmanas, and not by Sarayuparin Brahmanas, 
and if Tulasidfisa was a Dwivedi, it is more likely that he was 
a Kanyakubja and not a Sarayuparin. Secondly, the poet was 
married in a ‘Pathaka’ family which among the ‘Sarayuparins’ 
is considered to be superior and, amongst the ‘Kanyakubjas’, to 
be inferior to ‘Dwivedies’. Jt is. therefore, more probable that he 
was a ‘Kanyakubja’, although the tradition in Rajapur declares 
him to be ‘Sarayuparin’. This view rests on two grounds : the 
first relates to the population of ‘Kanyakubja Dwivedies’ in 
and around Rajapur and the second to matrimonial customs 
prevailing amongst the Dwivedies and Pathakas. Ihe first may 
be true in a limited sense — that is, in the context of the present 
times, but maybe the area was earlier inhabited by some 
Sarayuparin Dwivedi families also. It is evident from the map 
of Brahmana habitats in U.P., as given in the census report for 
the year 1948 Vik. (1891 A.D.), that in that year Rajapur was, by 
and large, situated in the region of the Sarayuparin Brahmanas 
on the boundary line between the Kanyakubja and the Sarayu- 
parin areas. The second argument is unfounded in as much as 
the editors of ‘T ulasi Granthavali’. one of whom is a ‘Sarayu- 
parin Brahmana himself, do not accept as valid the statement 
that the Pathakas are held superior to the Dwivedies. 

The position in respect of Tulasidasa’s sub-caste is, there- 
fore, much the same as in the case of his birth-place, and it 
would not be appropriate to risk a final verdict on the basis of 
the available data 

The poet's birth and the beginning of his struggle 

There are two passages in Kavituvali (7.57 and 7.73) and 
three in Vinayapatrikd (22.', 272 and 27 p) which throw some 
light on these topics. 

In the first of the passages of Kavituvali referred to above, 
the poet, making a mention of his birth in a poverty-stricken 
family, says that his “parents had a sense of remorse and guilt 
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on seeing the ceremonial festivities of his birth.” Some scho- 
lars take it to mean that Tulasidasa was an illegitimate child. 
This seems rather far-fetched, for if the conception of the child 
was not a sin for the mother, how could mere ‘listening to the 
songs be a sin’ ? What seems to be the reality is that the 
relatives who bring presents on the occasion of the birth of a 
male child have to be more than compensated for by payments 
in cash or kind. No festivities are. however, organised if a 
child is born in the ‘mula nakshatra’ (esp. ‘abhukta’), i.e., under 
a particular ominous planet, unless, of course, proper remedial 
measures are taken. It is a common belief that the birth of such a 
child causes calamity for the father or the mother or at least 
leads to financial ruin of the father. Thus, one of the probabilities 
nuv be his birth under such a planet. The other probability 
may be the financial stringency of the parents who had no 
resources to compensate the relatives for their presents, relatives 
who do appear on such occasions, whatever be the plight of the 
parents ! 

In the second passage of Kavitdvali and the first of Pat- 
riku referred to above, the poet says “my parents abandoned 
me after giving birth, and I was condemned to misfortune by 
the Creator.” Similarly, in the second passage of Patrikd , he 
says : “After giving birth to my physical being, my parents left 
me like a wretched insect.” Does it mean that he was abandoned 
in very early childhood ? It has been said that this was done 
because of his birth in the ‘abhukta mula', but this does not 
seem convincing because there are some duly-prescribed reme- 
dial measures to counteract that. Poverty also does not seem 
to be enough reason for such a drastic measure for even the 
poorest would not resort to such a step. 

The ‘Kutil kit’ in Vinayapatrikd (in the quotation above) 
is taken by some scholars from Soron as an allusion to a typical 
insect ‘Kutila' which dies after giving birth to its young one. 
The poet’s parents are also said to have suffered the same fate 
after his birth. But the doubt raised here is that in all pro- 
bability it’s only the female that might die whereas the poet 
makes a pointed reference to the death of both the parents. 
What it really seems to mean is that the insect, by its very 
(perverse, i.e., ‘Kutila’) nature, does not rear its offspring — and 
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that his parents too behaved likewise. 

Born in a poverty-stricken family and deprived by ill- 
luck of the care of his parents, the poet did not perhaps have 
any means of livelihood except begging. There are numerous 
references in his works to his helpless plight and the utter 
callousness with which he was treated by most people. “Trea- 
ted with utter disdain, I rambled about in search of pieces of 
bread thrown to feed dogs.” In another passage in Patrika 
the poet says, “Finding me miserable, the saints said unto me : 
‘Bother no further. Rama did not reject any of the creatures 
who were as low as thou. Whoever submits to Rama’s care is 
looked after and helped till he attains freedom from his afflic- 
tions.’ And, as soon as Tulasi sought your patronage, he 
attained happiness though he lacked firm devotion unto you 
and a complete sense of dependence on your Grace.” This shows 
that the poet developed a sense of devotion to Rama from his 
early childhood through his contact with the saints. A touch 
of exaggeration cannot be completely ruled out in the foregoing 
confession but there is no doubt that a completely helpless and 
orphaned Tulasidasa was brought, by the iron) of circum- 
stances, into the ranks of saints whose impact radically changed 
the course of his life. 

TulasVs spiritual preceptor (guru) 

There are very few hints in Tulasidasa’s own texts regard- 
ing his spiritual preceptor. We come across some indirect 
references in the Rdmacharitamdnasa — (vide Doha 1, and 
Chaupai 30) and Vinayapatrikd (verse no. 173) which point to 
the following facts : 

(1) Fulasi’s preceptor was a well-versed and well-inform- 
ed man of religious disposition; 

(2) the poet had heard the story of Rama from him 
more than once; 

(3) when he heard it for the first time, he was too young 
to understand »ts import; 

(4) it was ut Sukarkhcta that he heard it for the first 
time; 

(5) the same ‘guru’ inspired him to devote himself to 
Rama. 
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The expression ‘nara-rupa-Hari’ in one of his couplets is 
often taken to suggest the name ‘Narahari’ or ‘Narahari Dasa’. 

Two of the above inferences are controversial viz., the 
references to ‘Sukarkheta and ‘Narahari’, and call for a detail- 
ed discussion. 

‘Sukarkheta’, ‘Sukarakshetra’ or ‘Varahakshetra’ or 
‘Varaha-Tirtha’ may allude to more than one place, especially to 
the following : 

(1) We have seen above that an ancient town ‘Saukarav’, 
now Soron, is also known as ‘Sukarakshetra’. 

(2) The Skandapurana refers to a 'Varaha Tirtha’ on the 
southern bank of the Narmada and describes its 
importance for the devout. It was here that God, 
incarnated as ‘Varaha’, sals aged the earth from the 
demon Hiranyaksha. 

(3) We find another version of almost the same episode 
in the Brahmapurana where the locale is the Gautami 
(Godavari) or the Southern Ganges. Here it was 
the demon Siudnusena whom the Lord fought and 
vanquished. 

(4) According to Sir George Cunningham, who conducted 
an archaeological survey of India, the real ‘Varaha- 
kshetra’ is situated seven miles north-northwest 
of Basti. Even now we have a ‘Varaha temple’ here. 
This is the place known as ‘Kah’ among the Bud- 
dhists. Another name for the same place is ‘Vyagh- 
rapur’ where, according to the Puranas, Lord 
Varaha was t incarnated. This then is the real 
‘Varahakshetra’. 

(5) Another ‘Sukarakshetra’, known to almost all the 
biographers and commentators of Tulasidasa, has 
its location near the confluence of the Saraju and 
the Ghaghara. It is situated in district Gonda, 
about 12 miles south of Kamalganj railway station 
and thirty miles northwest of Ayodhya— just about a 
furlong from Paska where one finds a Varaha temple. 
About a mile and a half from ‘Sukarakshetra’ is the 
place known as ‘Maila Kota’. Tradition has it that 
the demon Hiranyaksha concealed the earth under 
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the ‘cover of excreta’ (mala kota) which obliged the 
Lord to appear in the form of a Varaha or Boar. 

A thorough probe into the Punlnas and investigations into 
the regional geographical accounts may lead to the discovery of 
many more ‘Sukarakshetras’ in the country. 

As far as the question of his ‘guru’ is concerned, Grierson 
furnishes two lists of his upward spiritual lineage. The lists 
show Naraharidasa to be his ‘guru’ and Tulasidasa to be the 
eighth in the downward spiritual lineage from Ramananda : (1) 
Ramananda, (2) Sursurananda, (3) Madhavananda, (4) Garib- 
dasa, (5) Lakshmidasa, (6) Gopaladasa, (7) Naraharidasa, and 
(8) Tulasidasa. 

Talking of the authenticity of the two lists furnished by 
him, Grierson has admitted that one is based on oral tradition 
whereas the source of the other is unknown. Nabhadasa’s 
Bhaktamula is an important source of authentication of these 
lists submitted by Grierson, since Nabhadasa himself belongs 
to the spiritual lineage of Ramananda. Nabhadasa mentions 
Surjsuiinanda as Rumananda's disciple but makes no mention 
whether the other >aints given in ♦he list also belonged to that 
spiritual lineage. 1 his raises doubts about the authenticity of 
Grierson’s list. 

As far as the name of Tulasi’s spiritual preceptor is con- 
cerned, quite a few of them with the same name flourished dur- 
ing the lime of Tulasidasa and prior to that. Nabhadasa alone 
mentions six ‘Naraharis’, three of whom according to Nabha- 
dasa’s testimony, belonged to Ramananda’s spiritual descen- 
dants. 

Thus, neither the name ‘Naiahari’ (Narsingh; provides 
any useful clue and enables us to make a genuine investigation 
about Tulasidd.a’s preceptor nor does the mention of 'Sukar- 
kheta’ take us anywhere nearer the solution of the problem of 
his native land. 

Wilson has mentioned the name of Tulasidasa ’s preceptor 
as Jagannathadasa who, like Nabhadasa, was a disciple of 
Agradasa. But Nabhadasa flourished much later than Tulasi- 
dasa as is evident from the fact that his Bhaktamala is ascribed 
to 1715 Vik. (lo58 a.d.). This makes the claim ridiculous. 
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According to the Bhavifyapurana the poet’s spiritual 
master was one RSghaviinanda of BanSras who admitted him 
to the Ramananda cult. But we find no other evidence sup- 
porting this statement. 

Married life and renunciation 

Tulasidasa had, in all probability, led a married life, for 
if this were not so, there could have been no occasion for him 
to say m his Dohavali that his wife beseeched him to take her 
along with him. 1 2 

Nor would such statements have occurred in Vinaya- 
patrika in which he refers to his indulgence in youthful enjoy- 
ments ( V.P . 183). The reference to his initiation into the ways 
of the world in Bahuka also seems to support these statements.* 

It is a common belief that Tulasidasa was much too 
attached to his wife before he renounced the world, and the 
credit for directing him to the path of devotion to Rama goes 
to her. This episode, however, finds no mention either m the 
poet’s own texts or m any other contemporaneous writing. 
The oral tradition in this regard has, howevet, been very widely 
and uniformly accepted. Pmadasa, in his commentary on the 
‘Chhappaya’ referring to Tulasidasa, starts with this very 
episode. 

After he had renounced the world, the poet had naturally 
to choose between a life of penance in solitude and a life devot- 
ed to social service. That the poet chose the middle course is 
implied in the following lines from Dohavali : 

“Tulasi has built a small township of devotion to Rama 

between his home and the forest.” {Dohavali 256) 

Original name 

The poet has himself said in Kavitavali that his original 
name was Tulasi and that he had suffixed ‘dasa’ to it. 
“My name was Tulasi but because of a wretched lot ‘dasa’ was 
appended to it” (7.13). In all probability, therefore, the original 


1. Doha, 255. 

2. “1 fell into the ways of the world and out of sheer ignoianct and 
illusion broke in a huff the sacred bonds of devotion to Rama.” 
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name Tulasi — or some other name related to it— was changed 
to Tulasidasa at the time of initiation. 

In another contest he mentions his name to be ‘Ramabola’ 
which was given to him by his master. Lord Ritma : 

“My name is Ramabolii and I am a slave to King Rama." 

(K, 7.100) 

It is obvious that Ramabola was his spiritual name as is usual 
with Vaisnava devotees, and it shows that repeating the name 
of Rama was the main activity of the poet’s spiritual life. 

In Chitrakiila and Kashi 

Some ‘dohas’ (2.6.1, 2.6.3 & 7.4.7) in Rdmdgydprashna 
(1621 Vik era) indicate that after renunciation, Tulasidasa had 
stayed at Chitrakuta for a minimum period of six months. 

It is said that while at Chitrakuta, he had an occasion to 
see his Lord in person (cf. Vinayapatrikd ' 264) : 

“O Tulasi, what the merciful king of Koshala had done to 
you. 

Be mindful of that incident at Chitrakuta and make up 1” 

( V.P. , 264) 

It is, however, not very clear whether the statement implies a 
claim to have seen the Lord in person. 

The poet was in deep love with Chitrakuta, and he has 
expressed this love for the place in more than one context. His 
numerous references lead to the belief that he had paid more 
than one visit to the place. 

It is also probable that he had reached Kashi some time 
before 1631 Vik. (1574 a.d.), when he addressed a gentleman 
Ganga Ram, supposed to have been a resident of Prahlad 
Ghat in Kashi, in doha 1.7.7 of Rdmdgydprashna. He, there- 
after, seems to have made Kashi the venue of his spiritual prac- 
tices, for he makes mention of the town in his Mdnasa, Patrikd , 
Dohdvali, Kavitdvali and buhuka repeatedly. He used to visit 
other holy places as well. He had, for example, lived at 
Ayodhya for some time — probably at a place known as ‘Tulasi 
Chaura’. He had visited Prayaga, Sitabat and, perhaps, also 
Badarikashrama. Even so, he had never left ‘Kashi’ for any 
considerable length of time till his death, and, according to the 
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popular belief it was in 'Kashi’ at the ‘Asighata’ that he brea- 
thed his last. 

Ft tends and well-wishers 

Nawab Abdur Rehman Khankhana is said to have been 
Tulasi’s friend, which is not improbable. Khankhana was the 
administrator of Banaras from 1646 to 1648 Vik., and it is 
quite likely that this well-known patron of Hindi poetry tried to 
befriend the best-known Hindi poet while he stayed in that town. 
It is said that Manasingh and some other rulers also used to 
pa> visits to the poet, who appears to confirm this : 

“At one time Tulasi abegging from door to door 

At another mighty Kings to him in reverence bowed ; 

(It made all the difference !) That was Tulasi without the 
grace of Rama, 

This is now Tulasi blessed with His grace profound.” 

(Doha, 109) 

We have mentioned above a certain Gahgd Ram whom 
the poet addresses in his Ramdgyaprashna . For a long time, 
Ganga Ram’s descendants preserved a manuscript, dated 1665 
Vik. (i.e. 1598 a.d.) of the work which was supposed to have 
been written by the poet himself. And, even now, they claim 
to possess his portrait. Another significant friend of the poet 
was Todar, a landlord of Kashi, whose descendants observe 
the poet’s death anniversary even today and give away aims to 
Brdhmartas on that occasion. 

Honours 

Tulasidasa must have gained a wide reputation after the 
composition of the Rdmaeharitamdnasa. He himself makes a 
mention of this. He was regarded as an incarnation of 
Vdlmiki even during his life-time. 

“By the miracle of the name of Rama, 

Tulasi attained the status of a Great Sage.’’ (Kavita. 7 721 
Nabhddasa mentions the poet with deference : 

“To cross the vast ocean of the world, 

A simple and handy ferry he wrought, 
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To cause salvation of the base beings of Kali, 

Valmiki in the physical frame of Tulasi was brought.” 

Poets and saints of later generations also seem to echo 
this belief and express the same sense of reverence to the poet. 
Moropant, a devout poet of Maharastra, may be cited as an 
example. 

Opposition 

There is no doubt that voices of opposition against our 
poet were also fairly loud. In his Dohavali (144, 145, 146, 
387, 388, 494 and 545), there are numerous passages that 
unequivocally bear testimony to this fact. Such references are 
also traceable in Kavitavali (7 108). 

It is, however, difficult to define the precise period of such 
opposition. It must have started along with his popularity and 
gained strength as he grew in stature. It may also be imagined 
that he shot into eminence after the composition of the Manasa 
because his earlier works— and the later ones as well— did not 
enjoy the same popularity. 

Another ground of opposition against Tulasidasa was 
possibly his caste. To all his opponents, the poet gave a forth- 
right and befitting reply in his Kavitavali : 

“Dhuta kahau avadhuta kahau rajputa kahau jolaha 

kahau kou, 

Kahu ki bet! son beta na byahaba kahu ki jati bigara 

na sou” (7.106; 

“Call me crooked or a sham mendicant. 

Call me ‘rajput’ or else a ‘weaver’; 

I have not to get my son married to anybody’s daughter 

Nor do I propose to get anyone’s caste defiled and 

downgraded.” 

In Vinavapatrika, U ■» '76), he dismisses the remarks of his 
critics in a similar vein, treating them with the contempt they 
deserved. 

Another kind of opposition that he had to encounter was 
from the wotshippers of Shiva— the priests of the Shaivite 
temples — in Kashi. He makes oblique references to this fact 
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in his Kavitavali and Vinayapatrika (8) while offering his 
prayers to the great God. The opposition from this particular 
quarter can be accounted lor if we recollect that Tulasidasa’s 
growing eminence must have led many a worshipper of Lord 
Shiva to change his loyalty. 

And lastly', in view of what he says in Kavitavali and 
Vinayapatrika, it seems quite possible that a brutal attempt was 
made on his life as well : 

“How can the enmity of others touch that man to whom 
compassionate Raghupati shows mercy, 

Though they try ten million ways, yet they cannot bend 
one hair upon a devotee’s head. 

That low man who conceives the death of a holy man : he 
himself dies that death, the brute, 

...Tulabidasa, he need fear none who has the might of 
Raghuvir’s aim for his protection.” 

( Vinay ., 137) 

Physical suffering 

In some of the verses of his Dohavali, Kimtd"ali and 
Vinayapatrika , the poet prays for relief from some acute pain. 
He does not make a specific mention of this ailment, but in 
his Bdhuka (20-34) he does speak of a severe pain in his arm. 
He also says that he had been suffering from this ailment for 
quite some time (ibid, 28, 30) and attributeN it to rheumatism. 
Elsewhere he attributes it to the evil influence and demonic 
activities of the ‘Kaliyuga’. Ultimately, as the poet himself 
affirms in Bdhuka (39), this pain subsided by the grace of Rama. 

The last phase 

The verses of Kavitavali and Bahuka throw adequate light 
on the last phase of Tulasidasa’s life. Some events mentioned 
in the two works may be linked up with exact dates. A copy 
of Kavitavali and Bdhuka believed to have been written in Vik. 
Sam. 1870, i.e. in 1813 a.d , throws enough light on the dates 
of some contemporary events. It contains verses that were 
composed during the period when the ‘arm-ailment’ continued. 
A number of verses that occur in the printed version are not to 
be found here. References to some other occurrences— such as 
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a devastating epidemic and ruinous indigence, the entry of 
Saturn into Zodiacal Pisces, plunderage in Kashi, mischief 
wrought by ‘Kali’, the sight of the auspicious bird (cf. Kavitavali ), 
pain in other parts of the body following the ailment of the 
arm, and boils on limbs — do not appear in this version. The 
only occurrence to which a definite date can be ascribed is the 
‘entry of Saturn into Zodiacal Pisces’. The dates of all other 
occurrences can only provisionally be fixed on the basis of 
uncertain calculations. 

Entry of Saturn into Zodiacal Pisces and Kali's mischief 

While the poet has made a mention of the havoc wrought 
by ‘Kali’ elsewhere, it is also described in the verses of Kavita- 
vali that do not appear in the aforementioned manuscript of 
1870 Vik. (1813 a.d.). The passage describing the effect of 
‘Saturn’s entry into Pisces' is likewise not found in the above 
copy of this work. The passage emphasises the havoc caused by 
the redoubtable ‘Kali’, which is a pointer to the fact that the 
sc-callcd mischief of ‘Kali’ got a spurt during this ominous 
period. 

The question that naturally poses itself relates to the 
period of this entry of Saturn into Zodiacal Pisces.* Pt. Sudhakar 
Dwivcdi’s calculations fix the span of two such intervals as 
extending from Chaitra Shukla 5, 1640 Vik., or thereabout, to 
Jyestha, 1642 Vik.. as also from Chaitra Shukla 2, 1669 Vik., 
to Jyestha, 1 67 1 Vik. The second spell seems to be the likely 
period referred to by Tulasidasa since it falls at the fag-end of 
the poet’s life. 

Devastating epidemic and utter indigence 

In some passages of Kavitavali, the poet makes a reference 
to a devastating epidemic and a spell of utter indigence that 
swept across Kashi and caused havoc all around ( Kavi ., 7. 1 76). 
Although he has not spe*. .hcally mentioned whether this epide- 
mic was cholera or plague, it is more likely that it was plague, 
the terrible epidemic that struck Benaras sometime between 
1673 and 1681 Vik. Sam. (1624 a.d.). This also happens to 
be the last phase of the poet’s life, 1680 Vik. (1623 a.d.) being 
the year of his demise. Some scholars think that our poet was 
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also attacked by the disease, but the poet himself says (Kavi.+ 
7.183) that the epidemic was suppressed at some places by 
Hanuman and was completely eliminated by Lord Rama. 

The end 

The poet, at some stage, also suffered from boils caused 
by his attempt to uproot his hair, boils from which blood and 
pus oozed on. He prayed to his Master Rama, to Shiva, and to 
Hanuman for relief, but it seems that the malady did not 
subside, as he makes no mention of his recovery from the 
disease. It is not improbable that this ultimately resulted m 
the poet’s death. 

We have no contemporaneous evidence regarding the 
poet’s death. According to popular tradition, however, the end 
came in 1680 Vik. (1623 a.l>.) on the seventh day of the 
second fortnight, in the month of Shravana, at Asighata in 
Kashi. The author of Mula Gosaihcharita, while mentioning 
the same >ear (1680 Vik.), differs in respect of the date which 
he describes as ‘Sa\ana Shyama tija shani’ i.e., Saturday, 
falling on the thud day of the first fortnight in the month of 
Shravana. By calculation, the day and the date do not tally. 
But the descendants of Tulasidasa’s friend Todar observe his 
death anniversary on this very date. It is, therefore, likely 
that the date of death may be correct while the day mentioned 
\iz., Saturday might have been a result ot miscalculation on the 
part of Benimadhavadasa We would, therefore, accept the 
date of death, viz., ‘Shravana— the third day in the first half of 
Shravana given by him as correct, but not the day. 

The title ‘ Gosath ’ 

It would be relevant to discuss the origin of the title 
‘Gosain’ so inseparably prefixed to Tulasidasa’s name. It is 
generally believed that the title was conferred upon him m 
recognition of his being an ascetic and a pious soul, but that, 
at some stage, he became the ‘head of a matha’ (monastery) — 
a ‘Gosain’ — is unmistakably clear from some passages of Bahuka 
wherein he expresses a sense of remorse on accepting this 
position ( Bahuka , 40). These expressions of remorse, it seems, 
have also something to do with the boils from which he suffered 
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during the last phase of his life ( Bahuka , 41). 

The author of these lines successfully laboured to trace 
the *matha\ which was once upon a time headed by Tulasidasa. 
It was situated at the ‘Lolarka Kunda’ in Kashi, and we have 
evidence to show that this monastery did exist till the year 1717 
Vik. (1660 a.d.) when a scholar named Jaya Krishiia Dasa 
prepared a copy of the Nyaya Siddhanta Manjarl here. In all 
likelihood this ‘matha’ was at one time headed by Tulasidasa. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing investigations establish that Tulasidasa was 
in all probability born in the year 1589 Vik. Sam., i.e., in 1532 
a.d. It is difficult to say for certain what his birth-place was 
but on the strength of available evidence, one tends to believe 
that it was Rajapur (Distt. Banda) or some place thereabout. 
It is proved beyond doubt that for a fairly long time he had a 
close association with Rajapur. He was born in a Brahmana 
family, but it cannot again be said with any degree of certainty 
as to what sub-caste of the Brahmaijas he belonged to. His 
parents were utterly indigent. 

Tulasidasa suffered separation from his parents at a very 
early age. Other relatives also appear to have steered clear of 
their responsibility. The poet had, therefore, to go abegging 
for subsistence. It was perhaps at this stage of utter helpless- 
ness that he came into contact with some saints who advised 
him to submit himself to the never-failing care of Rama. This 
marked a turn in his career and led him on to the path of 
devotion to Rama. He got himself associated with a Hanuman 
Temple and filled his belly with whatever was given him from 
out of the offerings to the deity. He recalled this phase of his 
life gratefully time and again in his writings. 

Not much is known about Tulasidasa’s preceptor. We only 
know that he was a devotee of Rama and used to recite His 
story to devout listeners. When Tulasidasa came into contact 
with liis guru, he was not mentally equipped to comprehend 
the subtleties of the narrative. He listened to the story from 
his guru in Sukarkhcta. It is not possible again to locate 
this venue with certitude since there are quite a few places- 
designated as ‘Sukarkheta. Tulasidasa’s guru was a well- 
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versed scholar and a well-informed man who directed Tulasi- 
dasa on to the path of devotion to Rama. His teachings left 
an indelible imprint on child Tulasidasa and his devotion to 
the Lord grew deeper as time passed on. 

On attaining south, the poet appears to have married, 
but possibly his inner self somehow revolted against this life, 
and he soon bade goodbye to it for ever. He then lived in 
Chitrakuta for sometime — and this was before 1621 Vik., i.e. 
1564 a.d. Thereafter, he migrated to Kashi — this also presum- 
ably happened before 1 564 a d. Although he paid occasional 
visits to several places of pilgrimage associated with Rama, 
his permanent residence was in Kashi. He commenced the 
composition ’of the Manasa in A\ odh) a, but came back to 
Kashi. 

Tulasidiisa’s reputation got an unprecedented spurt after 
the composition of the Manasa and gradually he came to be 
known as an incarnation of Valmiki. This gave rise to a sense 
of jealousy and hostility against him in certain quarters. They 
cast all kinds of aspersions on his parentage, his caste, his 
asceticism, and ultimately attacked his person. All this, how- 
ever, left Tulasidasa unmoved. 

In Kashi, TulasiJasa became the head of a monastery in 
Lolarka Kunda and was designated as ‘Gosain\ His life there- 
after was comfortable. As his age advanced, he suffeied from 
iheumatic trouble and was also a victim to other ailments. 
About 1669 Vik. (1612 a.d ) he suffered from acute arm-pam, 
which spread to other parts of the body and caused him acute 
agony, but later on it subMded. Almost at this very time, the 
town, hit by a disastrous epidemic, fell into the grip of utter 
indigence. There were other kinds of disturbances, too, distur- 
bances common during Jahangir’s reign in places remote from 
the centre on account of laxity of administrative control. 
During this period, Tulasidasa suffered from boils which were 
caused by the uprooting of hair. It is not known whether he 
got rid of this affliction at all or this was the cause of his death. 
He expired in 1680 Vik., i.e., in 1623 a.d., probably on the 
third day of the dark fortnight in the month of Shravaria. 

Tulasidasa’s personality can reasonably be reconstructed 
from this brief sketch of his life. It is clear how the worldly 
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happenings around him moulded his inner being. It is a sad 
commentary on our investigation that we do not know more, 
and with certitude, about the various circumstances and events 
of his life. It is, however, clear that a different set of circum- 
stances and a different course of life could not have produced 
such a great seer-poet and devotee of Rama as Tulastdasa . 1 


1. Translated from the Hindi original by Shrl Mahendra Chaturvedt 
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Works of Tulasidasa: 
A Chronological Survey 

DR. VlbHWAMAIH MlbRA 


Scholars have not yet reached an agreement about the 
exact number of books Tulasidasa had written. The Nagari 
Prachdrmi Sabha of V'ranasi in its research-reports published 
from time to time lias ascribed 37 books to this great poet. 
All of them, however, have not been accepted as the works of 
Tulasidasa, the renowned poet of the Akbar-Jahangir period. 
Scholars who have conducted systematic researches on this 
topic normally accept only the following works as authentic : 
Vairaqya-Sandipani , Ramalula Nahchhu, Janaki Mangalu, Rama- 
gyaprashna, Ramucharitamanasa, Panatl Mahgala , Gitawh, 
KrUhna-Gitavali , Vinayapatrikd, Baravae Ramayana , Baliuk a, 
Dolwah and Kavitavalu Baba Beni Mfidhavadasa in Ins 
verse— biography of the poet, Moola Gosaih Charita , was the 
fiist to suggest a chronological order of these works. 1 hereafter, 
Shri Rama Naresha Tripajhi suggested a different chronology. 
Dr. Mata Prasad Gupta delved deep into the matter and 
presented another chronological order. A proper study of the 
works of Tulasidasa can be made only after considering the 
points of view presented by these scholars. 

Baba Beni Madhavadasa in his Moola Goaain Charita 
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says that Tulasidasa composed his works in the following order : 
Gitavali (1616-28), Krishna Gitavali (1616-28), Ramacharita- 
nunasa (1631-33), Vinayapatrika (1639), Dohavali (1640), 
Satasai (1642), Ramalala NahchhU, Janaki Mahgala, Parvati 
Mangala, Bahuka, Vairagya-Sandipani and Ramagya-Prashna 
all in 1669-70 of the Vikrama era. In this order all the 
major works of Tulasidasa are supposed to have been 
written when he was young, in a period when his personality 
must have been in a process of formation; and all the minor 
and immature works in the old age when he should have grown 
mature and his personality fully developed. Actually, the 
scholars who have made a scientific study of this biography do 
not regard it as an authentic work; as such the chronological 
order suggested by Baba Beni Madhavadasa cannot be accep- 
ted and has not been accepted. 

Shri Rama Naresha Tripathi has tried to handle the prob- 
lem more scientifically. All immature works have been assigned to 
the earlier period. Thereafter he has mentioned works which 
are written over long periods, such as collective works like 
Kavitavali , Dohavali, Baravae. Gitavali, and Vinayapatrika. 
Others are said to have been written, in a shorter period and 
in between, or on, definite dates. Dr. Mata Prasau Gupta 
also, whose approach has been still more scientific, has come 
almost to similar conclusions. 

While young Tulasidasa appears to have been too 
engrossed in thh world, and had great infatuation for his newly- 
married wife. It is said that once when his wife Ratnavali left 
for her mother’s home w : th her brother, he followed her. She 
felt very awkward and scolded him, saying that if he were 
devoted to Rama as passionately as to her, he would have got 
rid of all the worldly afflictions. Tulasidasa took this lesson to 
heart, left the place and, thereafter, completely gave himself to 
the worship of Rama. It was then, perhaps, that he wrote 
his first book Vairagya-Sandipani . 

Shri Rama Naresha Tripathi is of the opinion that 
Vairagya-Sandipani was the first literary composition of Tulasi- 
dasa. 

Tulasidasa in his Vairagya-Sandipani presents in the 
first seven verses the image of Sita, Rama and Lakshmana 
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sitting together and thereafter sings the praise of R£ma's name, 
describes this human body as perishable and talks of the great- 
ness of Shri Rama. Then in the next twenty-six verses he 
describes the nature and characteristics of saintly persons; there- 
after in nine verses the divine qualities of a saint have been 
narrated and in the last twenty verses, the value of peace has 
been described. This book as such marks a definite change in 
the life of our poet when he renounces worldly pleasures and 
takes to the path of devotion. 

After thus taking up the path of devotion to Rama, 
Tulasidasa decides to use his poetic faculties for narrating the 
life-story, the glorious acts and achievements of Rama. The 
first book which he has written in this scries is sa : d to be 
Ramalala Nahchlitt. He narrates here a social ceremony of 
Northern India, in which a barber’s wife puts red colour on the 
nails of the feet of a young boy, whose sacred-thread cere- 
mony (Yagyopavita Sanskdra) or marriage is to be performed. 
Since Tulasidasa has described this ceremony as taking place at 
Ayddhya, it can definitely be acertamed to be the ritual pre- 
ceding the sacred-thread ceremony. Tulasidasa has presented 
a very lively description of this occasion. The pen-pictures of 
the wives of the blacksmith, milkman, tailor, gardener, shoe- 
maker, barber, betel-seller and others are quite lively and in 
some cases outspoken too. Thus, this little narrative can defi- 
nitely be said to have been written when the poet was young. 
This poem has been written in the Avadhi dialect, possibly 
because it describes a ceremony performed at Ayodhya and the 
poet has aptly used for it a folk verse-form sdhar. This small 
work of just twenty-two stanzas, though it docs not contain high 
poetic qualities, evinces the poet’s sincere devotion to Rama, 
whom he regards as an incarnation of the Power Supreme. 

Tulasidasa possibly wrote Rumagvu-Prashna after this. 
It deals with good and bad omens, within the framework of 
Rama’s life-story. Rama’s life-story has been narrated in this 
poem not as the poet later on conceived of it himself in his 
magnum opus the Ramacharitamdnasa, but as Valmiki had 
described it in the Ramayaria. Though this is a short narra- 
tive poem, it contains some episodes which have not been 
included in the Manasa — such as the story of Shravana Kumar, 
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the second banishment of Sita and her stay at Valmiki’s hermi- 
tage, the birth of Lava and Kusha, and their training by Val- 
miki in singing the story of Rama, Rama’s Ashwamedha-Yajna 
and Sita’s final resort to the lap of the mother earth. But, as I 
have said earlier, this poem has been written primarily to define 
good and bad omens, for the guidance of the common man in 
his day-to-day activities, and as such the Rama-Katl.a. here 
serves as a mere framework. 

After this, in his Jdnaki Mahgala Tulasidasa narrates the 
episode of Rama’s marriage with Sita. Here the story of 
Rama’s marriage has been presented more or less on the lines 
of Valmiki’s Ramdyana. The incidents described are more or 
less on the lines of Valmiki, but the personality of Rama has 
been developed in a different form : he is described as an incar- 
nation of ihe Power Supreme. In the description of Rama's 
marriage ceremony, local colour has also been brought out cons- 
picuously and folk elements are quite • prominent. It is the 
first work which brings out the poetic faculty of the great poet, 
particularly in the use of language embellished with figures ot 
speech. 

After these early works which are somewhat immature, 
Tulasidasa took up some of his major works in different verse- 
forms which were written from time to time and later on 
collected together. Baravae Ramayana, Kavitavali, Dohavah , 
.is also possibly Krishna-Gitavali and Gitavali were written 
in this manner. \Vhcn the poet was composing different verses 
of Ihese collective works he planned a major work on the 
life of Rama, the Rama i 1 laritarwnasu . and aficr this work ol 
epic length the poet wrer; two m^re books. Parvati-Mangala 
and Vinaya-Patnka. All these works deserve consideration at 
s xne length. 

Tulasidasa has himself stated that he started '\riting 
Rinnacharitamanasa in 1631 of tin Vikram era. The work was 
begun at Ayodhya and wrs l iter completed at Varanasi. Scholars 
arc of opinion that the poet must have taken four to five years in 
completing this monumental work. In this work, Tulasidasa 
has made a definite departure from Valmiki and other potts 
who had narrated the story of Rama’s acts before him. He 
has presented Rama as an incarnation of God the Almighty. 
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Tulasidasa has narrated Rama’s life right from his birth to his 
coronation and thereafter to the establishment of an ideal king- 
dom. The poet has metaphorically depicted Rama's life as 
Manasa i.e. as Manasarovara, a mythological reservoir of water, 
on the four banks of which four batches of a speaker and a 
listener each have been set up to narrate various episodes of 
Rama’s life through their dialogues. These four batches con- 
sist of Yajnavalka and Bharadwaja; Shiva and Parwati; Kaka- 
bhushundi and Garuda; and Tulasi and an assembly of saints. 

Tulasidasa has described Rama’s life more or less in the 
mythological style and in doing so he has incorporated the 
essence of all the material that was available to his time. It is 
absolutely essential for a narrative poet to place himself in all 
the situations of life and experience the emotions aroused by 
them, and for this it is equally essential that the poet should 
possess a broad and also profound outlook. Tulasidasa pos- 
sessed this and as such he has presented a very correct picture of 
life. He has, however, not confined himself to the presenta- 
tion of reality alone: he has also conceived of the ideal form of 
life. i.e. life in its highest perfection. I he main plot and sub- 
plots are closely knit together and have been arranged veiy 
artistically. The poet has recognised unmistakably the most 
touching incidents of Rama’s life and described them with all 
the emotional warmth needed for the purpose. The most 
touching incidents of Rama’s life are : his departure from 
Ayodhya together with Lakshmana to look after the hermitage 
of Vishwamitra, his marriage with Sita, his banishment for 
fourteen years, the meeting of Rama and Bharata at Chitra- 
Jcuta, the abdiction of Sita by Ravana and Rama’s miserable 
plight in her absence, the great war between Rama and Ravapa, 
Rama’s return to Ayodhya, and finally his coronation. The 
poet has done full justice to all these episodes. 

Tulasidasa has presented all types of human beings, men 
from all walks of life, of all age-groups, of all temperaments, 
of ail social strata. Thus, the epic poem is an album of human 
life in all its phases, and in this respect the poet can be com- 
pared with the great English dramatist — Shakespeare. Whereas 
Shakespeare has depicted the varieties of human character in 
his thirty-seven plays, Tulasidasa has performed this major 
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task in one single book. Then, Tulasidasa has not portrayed 
these different characters as they are but also as they ought to 
be. Rama, Sita, Kaushalya, Bharata, Hanuman, Janaka, etc. are 
ideal characters; Dasharatha, Kaekeyi, Lakshmana, Shatrughna, 
Sugriva etc. have been presented as human beings with mixed 
qualities. The greatness of the poet, however, lies in his pre- 
sentation of ideal human characters in a large number and 
almost from all walks of life. 

The literary stature of Tulasidasa rests mostly on his idea- 
listic vision. He has given expression in his Manama to 
almost all kinds of emotions, desires, and thoughts which gene- 
rate in human mind, and he has presented them mostly in their 
sublimated forms. Ramacharitamanasa is, thus, a monumental 
epic, a great work of devotion and a guide to practical life, it 
is really something unique in world literature. 

Among the collective works, Tulasidasa appears to have 
first begun the composition of the different verses of Kavit avail. 
Scholars aie of opinion that lie must have begun writing in this 
verse-lorni— the kavina — in the year 1553, when he was young 
and continued the process till his old age. There are definite 
references to old age in some of his later verses. Quite a few 
manuscripts of this work contain, in their appendix, one more 
work ot the poet— the Hanuman- Bahuka or Bahuka. The 
verses of this later work were definitely written in his old age 
when Tulasidasa had felt very severe pain in his arm and had 
appealed to L mu man for relief. 

The most important feature of this work is that it con- 
tains autobiographical references right from the childhood to 
the old age of the poet. He has also referred to certain astro- 
nomical events of his times. The description of the Kaliyuga 
in Kavitavali is very much the description of tiie social condi- 
tions of his own times. In one of the verses, the poet has also 
given expression to his patriotic sentiment and sung the glory 
of this great country. 

Tulasidasa has divided this work into seven cantos. In 
the first six cantos he has narrated Rama’s life-story; but in the 
seventh the poet has given expression to his feeling of devotion 
towards a number of Hindu deities. In three stanzas an 
im portant episode in Lord Krishna’s life, the dialogue between 
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Gopis and Uddhava, has also been narrated. But the great- 
ness of this work does not lie in these diversions; it really lies 
in its high poetic qualities. The earlier verses had been written 
when the poet was young and youthful, whereas the later were 
composed when he was aged, ripe with experience and had 
developed a mature outlook on life. Thus all the sentiments 
which are generated in human mind have been depicted here in 
detail and with consummate art. 

Another collective work of Tulasidasa which he must have 
begun in an early age is Baravac Ramayana. Baravae is a 
specific metre, and this book is the description of Rama's life 
in this particular metre. The popular edition has sixty-nme 
verses and is divided into seven cantos. The last canto does 
not narrate any story, but stresses, instead, the importance of 
devotion to Rama. The distinctive quality of this book is that 
it is free from repetitions. Its language is very chaste and the 
use of figures is so artistic that every verse appears to be an 
example of one or the other figure of speech. But it goes to 
Tulasi’s credit that the perspicuity and tenderness of his poetic 
expression have not suffered m any way on this account. 

The most prevalent verse-form in the time of our poet 
was the song (pada), and Tulasidavt has sung Rama’s story in 
this style also. These .yrics were written by him from time to 
time and later on collected in a book form entitled Gitavali. 
The choice of themes in this book is very different from that of 
his other works. The poet has selected only the gentler aspects 
of Rama's life which evoke softer emotions. Such episodes as 
Lakshmana-Parashurama dialogue, the battle between Rama 
and Ravana, the burning of Lanka have been left out altogether. 
On the other hand, Rama’s childhood, his exit to the forest, 
Kaushalya’s motheily bewailings over Rama’s banishment, 
fainting of Lakshm^na, the meeting of Bharata and Hanuman, 
Sita's exile, etc. have been sensitively portrayed here. The devo- 
tional poetry ol the middle ages highlights three characteristics 
of Godhead, vi/., beauty, decorum and strength. Tulasidasa’s 
Rama is endowed with all the three. However, in Gitavali 
he appears more concerned with his beauty — the softer side of 
his character. Consequently, the feelings of affection, sorrow 
and devotion have found a warm expression in these lyrics. 
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Like all the maturer compositions of Tulasidasa, Gitavali 
also shows his skilful and delicate use of the figures of speech. 
Its style is picturesque and craftmanship elegantly ornate. 

Tulasidasa has also written some lyrics on the childhood 
and the amorous life of Lord Krishna. He had written sixty- 
seven lyrics which were later collected under the title of 
Krishna Gitavali. These lyrics testify to Tulasidasa’s lyrical skill 
and to his mature handling of the Braja dialect. Though 
Tulasidasa has described in these lyrics the amorous life of 
Lord Krishpa, yet he has not given up his idealism and as such 
these lyrics leave a very ennobling effect on the reader. 

Tulasidasa also composed a number of stray couplets 
which were later on collected in Ddhavali. In the edition of 
Dohavali available today, there are 551 Dohas ot which some 
have been taken from Tulasidasa’s other works such as Vairagya- 
Sandipani , Ramagya-Prashna and Rctmacharitamdnasa. The 
subject-matter of these verses is diverse. Many of these verses 
throw significant light on the contemporary, political, economic, 
religious and social conditions as also on the poet’s own life. 
But the most beautiful verses of this book are related to 
Chataka, a specific Indian bird, which symbolises the ideal of 
undivided loyalty for saints and devotees. 

Tulasidasa was a poet of very broad religious outlook. 
He has expressed his feelings of devotion to almost all the 
Hindu deities. As he was living in Varanasi, he decided to 
compose a poem on Lord Shiva’s marriage with Parvati. This 
book is Parvati Manilla. Though it is a small narrative 
poem, yet the poet has described the story of Parvati from her 
birth to her marriage with Lord Shiva. The source of this 
story is Kalidasa’s Kumara-Sambhava. Many of the verses of 
Parvati Mahgala bear marked resemblance with the verses of 
Kumdra-Sambhava. Like Tulaeidasa’s earlier work Janaki 
Mahgala, this poem hat. =v'o been written in folk verse. Parvati 
Mahgala holds an important place in the tradition of propitious 
poetry in Hindi. 

The last and in one sense the most important work of 
Tulasidasa is Vinaya-Patrika. Vinaya-Patrika means a ‘peti- 
tion’. This is Tulasi’s own petition to the court of Lord Rama, 
the Emperor of Emperors, in order to obtain ultimate deliverance. 
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The poet has employed the metaphor of the Moghul Court 
for the purpose : after passing through seven courts and with 
the help and recommendation of the Lord’s courtiers, he 
finally succeeds in obtaining the Lord’s approval of his petition 
for compassion. However, from the choice of the subject-matter 
and the delineation of Rama as Godhead, it becomes clear that 
Vinaya-Patrika rises above the bounds of time and space. The 
vices which Tulasidasa has described in his own personality 
belong in actuality to all human beings. Kaliyuga has anguished 
not only Tulasidasa but the whole humanity. Thus Tulasidasa 
is a representative of the tortured millions. In this form 
Vinavapatrika is a collective expression of popular sentiments 
visualised by a revolutionary poet. 

Tulasidasa was a Vaisnava who had full faith in the 
codes of conduct prescribed from time to time by old sages. 
His two distinctive principles were faith in Varna-Ashrama 
system and devotion to all deities. But he had an undivided 
loyalty to Rama. Although these ideas are present in all the 
works of this great poet, Vinaya-Patrika presents them in a 
very mature and powerful style. It is a specimen of devotional 
poetry par excellence. From both philosophical and artistic 
points of view it can be called a unique composition. Its 
language is mature, melodious and profound. It i> really the 
culmination of Tulasidasa’s devotional fervour and poetic skill. 

In the end, summing up this study, I would humbly sub- 
mit that thin is just a tentative attempt to assign a chronological 
order to the works of Tulasidasa. Till today the biographical 
sketch of this great poet has not been drawn on scientific lines, 
and as such nothing can be said about the dates of his different 
works with absolute certainty. Thus a chronological order has 
only been suggested here and no definite dates have been 
assigned to any of the works. This order is based more or less on 
the development of ideas and artistic qualities in the writings 
of this great poet. And at present this alone is possible 
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We cannot expect a poet to give any new philosophy. A 
poet uses the already-existing philosophical wisdom in his chosen 
field of reference and, depending upon his poetic vision, mental 
horizon and historical sense, gives new meaning to it But 
like a philosopher a poet also has a world-view within which 
he interprets his experience and arranges them according to his 
scheme of values. He also, likewise, determines for himself a 
domain of disvrlues The difference, however, between a poet 
and a philosopher consists in the use of tools of interpretation 
and expression. The poet starts with his own personal ex- 
perience, goes on to ui iversalisc it with a view to making it 
the experience of each and every person. A philosopher, on 
the other hand, making every personal experience depersonalised 
and ultimately so much universal that it could be objectively 
viewed by any person. Poetrv thus retains its expeiiencial 
character, though it no longer remains individualistic ; what 
was one person’s experie. . e is made shareable qua experience 
by other persons. Philosophy aims at eliminating all personal 
references from an experience so that what was initially perso- 
nal to him becomes an object for others to understand. 

Viewed in this light one may conclude that poetry and 
philosophy being opposed to each other cannot be brought 
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together. But it would be a wrong conclusion. It is true that a 
poet makes every effort to preserve the experiencial character of 
the initial personal experience, but a philosopher in his zeal to 
make his personal experience universal makes experience an 
object of understanding, taking away from it all experiencial 
references. But what has become an object in philosophy 
can again be made a part of the poet’s experiencial content ; 
just as a philosopher may convert a poet’s experience into a 
depersonalised philosophical object. When we talk of a poet’s 
philosophy we mean that philosophical content which the poet 
has accepted and assimilated in his universalised experience. 
On the other hand we do not talk of the poetry of philosophy 
because poetry, if accepted in philosophy, is made bereft of its 
essence, i.e. personal reference. 

While discussing the philosophy of a poet we have to keep 
in mind certain constraints within which a poet has to work. 
As a poet he has to communicate his experience and not to talk 
about that experience. Since he cannot bodily propagate his 
experience to others, he creates a situation or a series of situa- 
tions which would arouse in his readers the experience he wants 
to communicate. This creation of an appropriate situation is 
achieved by means of a special use of language, where the 
language no longer states facts but creates an experiencial 
situation. Philosophy, if at all to be used, has to help create 
such situations in poetry. For a poet philosophy is only a 
means and not an end. Though the use of philosophy in 
poetry is optional, yet when used it helps the poet in achieving 
universalisation of his experience. Poetic communication 
gets broader intellectual base through which the experience 
of the poet is also enriched and it is philosophical element 
assimilated in the poet’s experience that defines the poet's 
world-view. 

The aim of the present paper is to see the kind of philo- 
sophy Tulasidasa has used in his poetry and how it has helped 
him in constructing his world-view. 

Tulasidasa was a Vaisnava — devotee of Rama, the incarna- 
tion (Avatara) or Visniu. In fact, for him writing poetry is a 
way of expressing his devotion to Rama and therefore he does 
not approve of that poetry which does not sing the glory of 
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Rama. 1 2 He goes to the extent of declaring that if a poem 
bears the name of Rama, though in itself devoid of poetic quali- 
ties, is far superior to that which gives no place to R5ma. 3 As 
a devotee, Bhakta, he is totally committed to Bhakti which is 
of the highest value for him and consequently Bhakti defines 
his world-view. 

Bhakti is both a means and an end. Bhakti leads to Rama 
and when Rama is reached Tulasidasa would still like to retain 
Bhakti* Bhakti is a never-ending eternal attitude that a Bhakta 
seeks from his Rama in blessing. 4 5 6 Again, when Rama is 
pleased he grants Bhakti.® Understood in this sense Rama is 
both the source and the goal of Bhakti. Lastly, Bhakti is not 
exclusive ; anything which has some connection with Rama 
falls within its purview.® 

Bhakti has been defined in classical philosophical tradi- 
tion as that state where man’s total existence is submerged, as 
it were, in the colour of his God. 7 Devotion, dedication, love 
and other cognate English expressions arc inadequate to express 
the idea of anurakti which forms the central part of this defini- 
tion. Literally anurakti means ‘‘the state of being coloured 
after...” A Bhakta is totally absorbed, leaving no part of his 
being free from the influence of his God. It follows from this 
that he retains his distinction from God and consequently his 
freedom and identity as an individual. One implication of his 
interpretation of ”hakti is that though completely devoted to 
God he can exercise his freedom of choice and action and be 
himself morally responsible for his own acts. The moral res- 
ponsibility gives ample scope to a Bhakta to correct himself 
and to intensify his Bhakti. One advantage of this philosophy 
is that a Bhakta relates his lapses, miseries, sorrows and perso- 
nal calamities to his own action, thinking that there still remains 
some part of his being unsaturated in the ‘colour of God’. He 

1. Cf. Ramacharitamanasa, l.V i 

2. Ibid. 

3. R., 7.118 7. 

4. Vinayapatrika, 9. 

5. Cf. Vinayapatrika , 100. 

6. R., 1.7.2. 

7. Cf. “Ishware paranuraktih bhaktih’ — WOradabhaktisiitra. 
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does not blame his God. Similarly all that is good, noble, 
blissful and pious in him is related to his Bhakti and to God 
which takes away his egoism from him. In other words, in 
Bhakti humility and self-criticism are two very important ele- 
ments which follow from the moral freedom of the Bhakta. 

Tulasidasa thinks that Bhakti cannot arise in the heart 
of a person unless God wants it . 1 This is an echo of the old 
Upanisadic philosophy which says + hat truth can be realised 
only by that person who has been chosen by truth itself . 2 The 
idea underlying this view is that Bhakta is a ‘chosen person’, 
distinct from the ordinary. But the choice by God does not 
absolve him from the consequences of any act done. One has 
to behave in a manner justifying his choice and has to strive 
constantly to continue to receive the grace of God, for he who 
gives Bhakti can withdraw it if the recipient is found unworthy . 3 
This is a point which distinguishes Tulasidasa from many 
Bhakta poets and philosophers. There are scholars and Acharyas 
who hold that Bhakti consists in complete surrender to God, 
treating the course ol life as the expression of the will of God. 
According to this view the Bhakta loses all initiatives and acts 
as if he is a machine driven by the divine force. He abandons 
all efforts even to get r d of the effects of his own past Karmas , 
thinking that God will take care of them. Philosophically this 
view' negates the law of Karma , so dear to the Indian mind. 
Tulasidasa seems to hold a different position. He follows the 
tradition of Bhakti when he says that he, with all his weak- 
nesses, is at the merc> of Rama . 4 But he prays Rama to give 
him knowledge and wisdom whereby he does not deviate from 
the path of Bhakti and is freed from the etlects of illusion 
(maya) and consequent sufferings . 5 In other words, Bhakti is 
a source of knowledge about the reality ; by gaining this 
knowledge one realises one’s own true nature ; the realisation 
of this truth guides actions and thus prevents a person from 

1. R.. 1.37.6 

2. Sr 5r**r; 

3. Vinayaputrika, 172 and R., 3 (last part). 

4. Cf. 1 mayapatrika, 91 and 271. 

5. Ibid., 113. 
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their bad consequences . 1 2 3 Thus for Tulasidasa, Bhakti is an 
active state where the grace of God enlightens the agent, 
smooths his path by giving him strength to bear the suffering 
and by removing obstacles that may come in his way to the 
ultimate goal . 8 Complete surrender in the sense of inaction is 
not what Bhakti means to him. 

For Tulasidasa Bhakti, though given by God, has to be 
used carefully by the Bhakta to achieve some end. The goal is 
to attract the attention of Rama, to seek his pleasure and ap- 
preciation. In Indian philosophical tradition three distinct paths 
to achieve moksa , the highest goal of human life — parama 
purusarlha — are recognised. All schools of Indian philosophy, 
except theistic Vedanta and Purva Mimamsa, recognise know- 
ledge of truth (jnana) as the most important path leading to 
moksa. Purva Mimamsa however believes in karma or ritua- 
listic acts and theistic Vedanta in Bhakti as efficacious means. 
There are thinkers who would like to combine two or all these 
three paths. Tulasidasa belongs to the Vaisnava tradition in 
which Bhakti is given the most prominent place. But unlike 
many Vaisnavas he is not prepared to accept Bhakti alone as 
the path to Moksa} For him Bhakti is the sole means ot 
seeking the pleasure of Rama but beyond the pleasure of Rama 
is moksa . liberation from the bondage of karma, rebirth and 
consequent sufferings . 4 This second stage is achieved by know- 
ledge or jnana which when pleased, Rama gives to a Bhakta . 5 6 
One can see that for Tulasidasa Bhakti is not a direct cause of 
moksa but a necessary first step to it. As long as jnana is not 
given by Rama a Bhakta is not freed from the illusory creation 
or Maya which is the source of a person s bondage in this 
woild.® Philosophically speaking, Bhakti is a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition of Moksa. 

We have said earlier that Bhakti it a means as well as an 
end. We f have also explained Tulasidasa "s position vis-a-vis 

1. Ibid., 102, and R., 3-15.2-3. 

2. R., 7.120.21 and Vimyapatrikj, 136. 

3. Rupagoswamin : Rhakti-rasdmrita, 1.2.48. 

4. /?., 3.15.1. 

5. Cf. R., T.cS If. 

6. Vinayapatrikd, 111, 116, 120 etc. 
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Bhakti, according to which Bhakti is a means to please Rama. 
As far as Bhakti is concerned it is within his competence to 
seek the pleasure of Rama, but to be pleased is the prerogative 
of Rama which a Bhakta can only beseech but cannot enforce. 
In this sense Bhakti is a means and also an end because the 
realm beyond Bhakti is the realm of Rama. Moreover, once 
the Bhakta through his intense devotion has reached the abode 
of Rama, or has been able to attract the attention of Rama, 
he would not like to move away from this position. In this 
state he begins to derive divine bliss which he would like to 
have as long as he does not get something higher. 

Bhakti as understood by Tulasidasa is a state of mind 
characterised by active and intense devotion to Rama. This 
state of mind can be sustained only when Rama is a person. 
Hence psychologically the object of devotion has to be a con- 
crete entity with which a Bhakta can establish his emotional 
relation and can expect a response from him. Therefore, Bhakti 
is possible only when God is saguna, endowed with all good 
qualities that a man can imagine; Rama, the incarnation of 
Visrtu and the son of Dasharatha, gifted with all imaginable 
noble qualities at their best, is therefore the object of Bhakti for 
Tulasidasa. But it would be wrong to say that this kind of 
Rama is the end, the highest goal of a person. When Ravana 
was killed, all gods came to Rama to pay their homage and to 
express their gratitude to him. Dasharatha also was present 
among gods. Tulasidasa states that Dasharatha could not attain 
tnoksa because he was attached to Rama, the saguna Brahman 
who was born as his son. As a result he, after death, was 
born again among gods. Rama therefore gave him knowledge, 
so that he could attain mdksa} In Tulasidasa’s philosophy, 
therefore, though Bhakti involves an emotional attachment to 
saguna God, yet in order to achieve parmartha, the highest 
goal of life, one has to transcend the sagupa aspect of God and 
has to realise his nirgurta state. 1 2 But then Bhakti is not possi- 
ble with regard to that God who defies all qualities and charac- 
terisations. This absolute, abstract God, Brahman as he is 


1. R., 6.11.5-6 and 3.8.2. 

2. Cf. VinayapatrikS, 111, 120, |22, 123, 136 etc. 
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called in Indian philosophical tradition, can at least be des- 
cribed in negative terms as ‘not this ’— rieti rieti— after the 
Upanisads. Any attempt to ascribe any quality to him would 
amount to indirectly asserting that there is some domain which 
Brahman does not include within him and to that extent he is 
deficient. Tulasidasa is not prepared to accept the position 
that anything real and conceivable by the human mine could 
remain outside Brahman . 1 

Since there is nothing outside Brahman, he cannot be 
distinguished from it. Similarly no distinction is possible 
within Brahman as that would amount to saying that a part ot 
Brahman is not the whole of Brahman. In other words a part 
would logically negate the whole. Thus the absolute real has 
to remain free from any kind of distinction (bheda ) — internal 
or external. Even the person who aspires to achieve moksa is 
ontologically not distinct from Brahman. Such state of reali- 
sation is not possible as long as Bhakta is’ able to address his 
God as ‘you’ 2 — in other words, saguna Bhakti has to give place 
to mrguna knowledge (jnana) whereby he realises that he is not 
different from Brahman. This state is achieved, according to 
Tulasidasa, by means of viveka or jnana, and a person who has 
jnana is specially liked by God . 3 

Brahman as nirguna absolute, free from all distinctions, is 
beyond speech and discursive thought . 4 He is all-inclusive and 
the basis of all that exists; he is the supreme reality and is the 
cause of it all. But logically a thing can be the cause of 
another only by undergoing a process of change. The absolute 
Brahman who transcends all distinctions cannot undergo any 
change. Toi a change to take place certain conditions must be 
fulfilled. If the cause changes itself there must be some moti- 
vating force to affect that change; if on the other hand, it wants 
to change something else, that something must exist indepen- 
dent of the changing cause. The first is the position of the 
Samkhya system and man. chools of theistic Vedanta and is 


1. Vinayapatrika, 54 and R., 1.12, 1.143. 

2. R., 3.14.2-3 

3. R., 1.21.7. 

4. R., 7.71.1-b. 
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known as the transformation theory (parirtamavada) of cau- 
sation. The second position is propounded by the Vaisheiika 
system and known as creation theory (arambhavada). In both 
the cases the effect so created is real. Tulasidasa seems to be 
against both the positions. In the Vinayapatrikd (111) he 
rejects all that view which regards the creation as real. 1 2 

Philosophers have pointed out logical difficulties in ascrib- 
ing any change to absolute Brahman It is said that Brahman 
has no cause, no desire or purpose to create, as he is aniha. 
Again, there is nothing else besides Brahman out of which he 
could fashion this universe. Therefore, real creation is ruled 
out. This is the position of the Advaita Vedanta which 
believes in non-dualism — advaita. Tulasidasa in all his writings 
seems to accept this non-dualistic position when he talks of 
nirguna Brahman. 

But, then, how can one talk of saguna and nirguna Brah- 
man in the same breath ? There is a recurring tension between 
these tw > positions in the work of Tulasidasa, The first ques- 
tion raised in the beginning of his Ramacharitamanasa by 
Bharadvaja is : who is Rama — the one who was the son of 
Dasharatha or someone else who is worshipped by Shiva ?- Fur- 
ther, Sati expressed her doubt about Rama to her husband 
Shiva: how can absolute Brahman be born as a human being ? 3 
Later on again Parvati asks a similar question. If Rama is the 
son of Dasharatha, Parvati says, how could he be Brahman ? But 
the sages have said that Rama is the beginningless Brahman 
and Shiva himself worships Rama. 4 In all these instances one 
can see that the poet is trying to show the relation between 
saguna and nirguna Brahman. Unlike theistic Vedantins he is 
not prepared to reject nirguna Brahman as a figment of imagi- 
nation and also unlike an orthodox Advaita Vedantin he is 
prepared to accept saguna Brahman along with nirguna Brah- 
man. But then how does he accomplish this seemingly impossi- 
ble task ? 


1. Vinayapatrikd 

2. R ., 1.45 ff. 

3. Ibid., 50. 

4. R., 1.107 ff. 
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A careful study of the work of Tulasidasa reveals that he 
was an Advaitin to the core. But his advaita philosophy does 
not follow the orthodox line. By accepting that the ultimate 
reality is nirguna, changeless, one, sachchiddnanda , beyond 
speech and thought, he declares his allegiance to advaita tenets. 
His advaitic affiliation is further confirmed by his resort to the 
concept of maya. In hundreds of places in his works he refers 
to this maya as the cause of the universe. Maya, of the nature 
of delusion, causes things, though not appearing real ontologi- 
cally. It is operative, but its operation does not affect the 
real base on which the maya operates. Because of maya Brah- 
man appears to be changing, assuming the form of individual 
jiva and the material world, but in reality neither is in an any 
sense different from Brahman. Once thejiva starts thinking him- 
self to be independent, consequences rooted in ignorance follow 
in the form of repeated birth and death. 

Since Brahman is formless he does’ not create, yet he is 
the basis for the maya to operate. In this respect causation 
is comparable to illusion. In Advaita Vedanta the paradigm 
case of such causation, known as Vivaratavada , is the illusion 
of a snake in a piece of rope. No theistic Vedantin would 
accept this as an explanation of causation. In order, therefore, 
to emphasise his advaitic affiliation, he opens his RdmCivana 
with a reference to maya as the cause of entire existence and 
illustrates the operation of maya with the help of the exam- 
ple of a snake appearing in a piece of rope . 1 There are many 
places where he repeats this example and also uses many others 
which have been given a advaita vedanta texts . 2 There are 
passages both in the Ramayana and the Vinayapatrikd which 
strengthen our conviction that Tulasidasa has propounded 
Advaita philosophy. 

The position of maya in Tulasidasa’s writings needs some 
clarification. The nature and function of maya are invariably 
illustrated with the help 'f examples drawn from illusion. A 
series of padas in the Vinayapatrikd is devoted to the exposi- 
tion of Maya . 8 In nature maya has the power to create things 

1. R., 1.1.6. 

2. Vinayupair ! k~, 111, 115, 116, 119 etc. 

3. Ibid. 
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provided there is a basis, adhitfhana as it is called in Advaita 
Vedanta. One can have the illusion of snake only when there 
a piece of rope. The rope is the basis but it remains un- 
aftected by and does not participate in the act of creation. But 
once illusion has arisen it creates the semblance of reality, 
and a person under its spell will continue to treat the creation 
ot maya as real as long as the illusion is not over. In all 
these cases Biahman or Nirguna Rama is the basis. Maya 
has no place in Brahman as a separate entity. This is the rea- 
son that while talking about this Brahman, Tulasidasa does not 
accord any place of Maya . 1 2 But while explaining the genesis 
of the universe he mentions may a only in relation to the uni- 
verse. In other words, Brahman m himself (svarupena) is free 
Irom maya but m relation to the universe he is covered by 
Maya . 1 The former is nirguna and the latter is saguria Brah- 
man. But the two Brahmans are indeed not different; they 
represent two aspects of the same reality depending upon two 
different perspectives Jrom which one secs it . 3 4 

It is in the context ot saguna Brahman that Tulasidasa 
speaks of Rama and Sita. Sita represents Maya and is depicted 
as a partner, in tact, she alone is active in creation . 1 A bhakta, 
a man of this world, a product of Maya, therefore, can worship 
Rama with Sita with great tacility. He salutes the entire uni- 
verse because he sees in it Sita with Rama, implying that this 
universe is a product when Brahman combines with the active 
piinuple of Maya . 5 Hence Bhakti ot saguna Brahman, if prac- 
tised carelully, leads to the bliss of Rama who imparts the 
knowledge ot Reality in its true colours . 6 Tulasidasa always 
prays to Rama to tree him from the influence of Maya as he 
in his saguna state is the controller of Maya . 7 Hence Bhakti 
to be tollowed by jnana, through the bliss ot Rama, defines the 

1. R, 7.71.7-8. 

2. /?., 3.39. 

3. R., 1.115 

4. R., 1.151 4 
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scheme laid down in the works of Tulasidasa. One can see 
that this is a point at which Tulasidasa departs from the ortho- 
dox Advaita VfidSnta. Shankara would not agree to any posi- 
tion which combines jnana with karma or bhakti. 1 An Advai- 
tin like Mandana Mishra, who advocates such a combination, 
is nearer to the position held by Tulasidasa with one notable 
exception, viz., that whereas Mandana and others advocate the 
combination of jnana with karma, Tulasidasa propagates the 
combination of jnana with Bhakti. 

Rama is said to be an incarnation (avatara) of saguna 
Brahman. But an incarnation, according to Tulasidasa, is in 
no way less than Brahman 2 himself Therefore, the son of 
Dasharatha is the Brahman who has assumed the form of a 
human being to protect his Bhakta against evil forces and to 
help them to attain mdksa . 3 In this sense avatara means assum- 
ing a form by the formless Brahman, 4 and this act of assuming 
a form by nirguija Brahman depends entirely on His will. 5 

In the last Kaijda of the Ramachctritamanaw Tulasidasa 
introduces 6 a discussion between the sage Lomasha and Kaka- 
bhushundi on the relative merit of the worship of sagupa and nir- 
guna Brahman. The former emphasises the supremacy of the nir- 
guna but the latter is unable to comprehend it; instead, he prefers 
the saguna form. One could see in this philosophically impor- 
tant dialogue a concern for easy comprehension of truth by a 
person who is a product of Maya. The sage Lomasha becomes 
angry with Kakabhushui di for his insistence on the sagupa 
form. This leads to the .eflection that though a person may 
talk about nirguija yet in his physical existence, which is due to 
Maya, he cannot get rid of emotions like anger based on an 
awareness of distinction. Therefore, as long as one is not able 
to get rid ot this awareness of distinction, one can at best follow 
such a path of realisation >s recognises this awareness. Such a 
path is Bhakti. But Bhakti does not reject the nirguna or 

1. Cf. Shankarabhajya on Brahmaputra, 1.1.1 and 4. 

1. Cf. Brahmasiddhi, Brahma!. anda. 

3. R., 1.198. 

4. R„ 1.120 ff. 

5. R„ 1.192 

6. Cf. R., 7.110 ff. 
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advaita; it rather brings one nearer to it. In this sense, for 
Tulasidasa, there is no opposition between nirgupa and saguna, 
between jnana and bhakti. 

There are then distinctions at three levels: at the ontologi- 
cal level we have the distinction between nirguna and saguna 
and at the practical level we have a distinction between jnana 
and bhakti. The third level of distinciion is socio-religious, i.e., 
the distinction between Rama the son of Dasharatha and a part 
of the socio-political organisation of his time and Rama the sup- 
reme reality in his nirguna and saguna aspects. Because Tulasi- 
dasa is an Advaitin in principle, he seeks to reconcile these dis- 
tinctions at the same level and also at these three levels. We shall 
briefly try to show in these concluding paragraphs how Tulasi- 
dasa achieves this end. The distinction between saguna and 
nirgupa has been reconciled by the principle of maya. But the 
question as to why nirguna Brahman at all takes the help of 
Maya is not answered. This is in fact the weakest point in the 
Advaitic philosophy. Tulasidasa, however, tries in his own 
way to answer this question by maintaining that nirguna be- 
comes saguna for the love of his devotees. 1 It is true that from 
the point of view of Brahman, the devotee is not distinct from 
him, but from the point of view of the devotee Brahman is yet 
to be achieved, hence distinct. So at the back of the principle 
of Maya is the recognition of the devotee’s point of view. In 
other words, though in reality the devotee is not different from 
Brahman, yet as long as he considers himself different, his 
thinking, as it were, makes Brahman assume forms through the 
power of Maya. The devotee sees in it a recognition of his 
devotion, but Brahman being aniha does actually nothing of the 
kind. So the introduction of the purpose (i.e. the welfare of a 
devotee) bridges the gap between nirguna and sagupa. In addi- 
tion, it recognises the importance of bhakti. Viewed in this 
light Bhakti is that mental attitude which considers this world 
of distinctions and differences as the manifestation of Brahman 
and, for that reason, real. Jnana, on the other hand, rejects 
these distinctions and ultimately refuses to accord any place to 
this world in the scheme of reality. Jnana is negative as its 
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operation cuts at the root of the world of distinctions, and 
through the ruins of this discarded world the path to Brahman 
is paved. Bhakti, on the other hand, is positive as it sees Brah- 
man in every nook and corner of this world, and having seen 
him everywhere a bhakta ultimately realises that this world in 
itself is unreal; it is nothing but Brahman. So, ultimately the 
effect is identical — the realisation that Brahman alone is real, 
though initially jnana and bhakti seem to be opposed to each 
other. The distinction relates to the position of Rama as the 
son of Dasharatha vis-a-vis Rama the Deity, Brahman. Tulasi- 
dasa seeks to reduce this distinction by introducing the concept 
of nama (name). In the Balakapda (Doha, 18 ff.) he discusses 
at length the importance of the name of Rama (Rama-nama). 
He says that the speech and its content are like water and 
wave. 1 They are, in other words, distinguishable but not separ- 
able. A thing of form (rupa) depends on its name as it can- 
not be known without the name. Without its name an object 
cannot be known in its specifications even though it is placed 
on the palm of a person. 2 In this sense Rama-nama is superior 
to Rama the person or even Rama the Brahman. 3 This philo- 
sophy of the relation between a word and an object is not new to 
Indian tradition 4 but Tulasidasa ’s application of it for the reso- 
lution of the distinction between saguna and nirguna, between 
Rama the perse, and Rama the Brahman and also between 
jnana and bhakti is unique. In fact, between the nirgupa and 
the saguna Brahman, the nama acts as an interpreter, linking 
the two. 5 The identity of the two is established because they 
both are known by the same name, i.e. Rama or Brahman. 
Similarly the sou of Dasharatha and Brahman, both being known 
by an identical name, Rama, are not separate. Thus, the son 


1. /t., 1 . 18 . 

2. R., 1.20. 4-5. 

3. Cf.for contrast between Rama-nama and Rama the person, R., 1.23 f. 
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4. For a detailed discussion of ihis philosophy cf. Bhartrhari, Vdkya- 
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in Perspectives on Guru Nanak, pp. 76-83. 
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of Dasbaratha, the nirgupa and the saguna Brahman being called 
by the name Rama are identical and therefore bhakti of Rama 
would definitely consist in repeating this name. By implication, 
devotion to Rama as a person or to the image of Rama is of 
an inferior type in comparison to the repetition of Rama-nama. 
So the concept of Rama-nama is the most comprehensive con- 
cept connecting all the three levels of distinction. It is effec- 
tively used to establish the Advaita philosophy and to show the 
proper perspective in which distinctions should be seen. 

Rama-nama is a name and as such it is just an adjunct 
(upadhi) of Brahman , 1 though superior to rOpa or guna. The nir- 
gupa Brahman which is devoid of all adjuncts, all rupa or guna 
is of the nature of pure experience, beyond all speech and form. 
This is the realm of mdksa but this realm is also achieved by 
means of Rama-nama . 2 This realm is what the Upanisads and 
the Advaitins like Shankara would describe as the ultimate value 
of human life by rejecting all lesser values. But for Tulasidasa, 
this very ultimate value can be achieved not by rejecting any 
lesser value but by accepting all the values in a synthetic whole, 
assigning to each value its proper place, ft is really a great 
achievement as he does all this in poetry; this task of grand 
synthesis is difficult to achieve even in pure philosophy. 


1 . R., 1 . 20 . 

2 . R., 1 . 21 . 2 . 
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In the Sanskrit invocation in the Ramacharitamanasa 
Tulasidasa says about the matter of his poem that it is derive 

from two sources— (a) ndndpurdnanigamdgamasammatam 

yudrdmayanc nigaditant — that which is told in the Rantaya. a 
according to the puraijas, nigamu, that is, the vedas and agama, 
that is, tantric texts, (b) kmchidanyatopi- some other sources 
also The two lines would mean three sources and not two 1 , 
following F.S. Gro. se and W.D.P. Hill, we separate nanapura- 
nanigamiigama from Rdmiiyanc which the syntax of t e 
does not seem to justify. It ? curious that A.G. Atkins ignores 
the niceties of such distinct ons, probably for the sake of hi 
metiical finesse and even does not translate the expression 
kmchidanyatopi which is a particularly significant part of 
statement. The poet’s natural modesty would not allow « 
to say more about what he could legitimately claim as things 
unattended yet in prose or hvme.’ The Bengali editor of the 
poem has annotated kmchidanyatopi briefly but unmistakably as 
nijera anubhava- his own experience. The poet’s own experience 
is indeed, as it must be in a great poem like 
manasa, the vital breath of the work : it is what makes it 
poetically a great deal more than a vernacular rendition of the 
Sanskrit Ramayana and philosophically a great deal more an 
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a restatement of the vedantic doctrine. 

Tulasidasa was aware of his responsibility in respect of 
this great task of giving a new meaning and a new dimension 
to traditional wisdom by adding to it something of his own. 
For it was not just a question of inserting some new ideas in 
the poem. He took upon himself the much larger task of 
creating a whole structure of religious and ethical thought 
which would be acceptable to the unsophisticated masses and 
at the same time bring him the delight of giving an expression 
to his spiritual and moral being. In the Sanskrit verse from which 
I have just quoted he says that he is writing this raghundtha- 
gathd svantah sukhdya , for ‘his soul’s delight’. His intent is to 
‘express’ the Deity ‘unblamed', and only the Deity’s grace can 
enable him to do so. In Doha 14 (b) in Balakanda the poet 
says ‘so na hoi vinu vimala mati mohi mati bala ati thora', ‘such 
verses need clear intellect and my intellectual power is slight’. 
But the theological ideas of the poem have a clarity which only 
extraordinary intellectual powers can give. The poet did not 
know them to be really intellectual powers because what he 
said in the poem came to him not as an achievement of his 
dialectical prowess but as the deepest realisations of his spiritual 
self. When Eliot says that ‘neither Shakespeare nor Dante did 
any real thinking’ he does not forget to add that behind 
‘Dante’s great poetry there is a great philosophy.’ Behind 
Tulasidasa "s great poetry too there is a great philosophy. That 
philosophy was a part of his self-realisation. The poetry and 
the philosophy of the Rumacharitamanasa strike us as the 
testament of a great soul, and they go together because they 
are the two sides of the same experience. Coleridge once 
remarked that ‘he who first sought to know in order to be was 
the first philosopher.’ There is not a word in the great Hindi 
poem which is not a part of the poet’s being. And as we try to 
recapture our response to the philosophy of the poem we recall 
the words of Coleridge in his Biographia Literaria : ‘No man 
was ever a great poet without at the same time being a pro- 
found philosopher.’ The profound philosophy of the Rdma- 
charitamanasa can be explained only by scholars. I can only 
put together the impressions of a common reader of this great 
work which A.A. Macdonell rightly called a ‘kind of Bible for 
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millions of Hindus who inhabit the vast tracts between Bengal 
and the Panjab, the Himalaya and the Vindhya range.’ An 
American scholar remarks in his book The Hindu Tradition, 
published ten years ago, that ‘Tulasidasa’ s work was the Bible 
of India, but that comparison is inadequate now, for Tulasi- 
dasa’s book is probably better known today in north India 
than the Bible is in any country in the West.’ 

But what makes it the Bible of the Hindus of north India ? 
Grierson said something still more significant about the poem 
than what is conveyed by the phrase ‘the Bible of India’. He 
said that no figure except Buddha so profoundly influenced as 
many Indians as did Tulasidasa. And what Grierson adds to 
explain what he means is even more significant. ‘Pandits may 
speak of the Vedas and Upanisads’, he says. ‘and a few may 
even study them ; others may say that their beliefs are represent- 
ed by the Puraijas ; but for the great majority of the people of 
Hindustan, learned and unlearned, the Ramayana of Tulasidasa 
is the only standard of moral conduct.’ A work which large 
masses of people can read in their vernacular or can hear sung 
to them by those who can read it must obviously be more 
popular than philosophical texts written in Sanskrit. But it is 
not this circumstance alone which gives the Rdmacharitamanasa 
its unique place in the spiritual and moral life of the Indian 
people. When we hear Grierson say that the poem has repla- 
ced, for the common people, the Vedas, the Upanisads and the 
Puraijas, we at once recall Tulasi’s ndnJpurdnanigamdgama- 
sammatam yad nigaditam r imayane and assume that the poet 
offers in his work a distillation of the wisdom embodied in the 
canonical texts of the Hindus. This distillation itself was a 
great task when the texts represented diverse doctrines of 
diverse schools and encouraged a bewildering variety of beliefs 
and rituals. While there was on the one hand grossest type of 
polytheism, there was on the other a kind of severe monism 
which seemed to be the very negation of any form of religion 
which involved a God-man relationship. And there were cults 
which tended to become opposed to each other, the Shaivas and 
Vaisnavas sometimes appearing as rival faiths. There were 
also sharp philosophical differences amongst systems which were 
concerned more with the niceties of formulation than with a 
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living faith. 

In a situation like this a religious leader can preach 
tolerance, a liberal outlook in matters of faith, a kind of laissez- 
faire in religious life that would give everybody his freedom of 
belief and practice. But this would have been a negative 
approach to religion and it is prompted by what Gibbon has 
called a form of fashionable antinomianism. Tulasi was too 
profoundly religious to think in terms of such facile compro- 
mises. The other alternative was to devise with great intellec- 
tual skill an imposing structure of an eclectic religious philoso- 
phy which would bring together diverse doctrines and beliefs 
into a new and harmonious relationship. Again Tulasi was 
too profoundly religious to care for such an intellectual enter- 
prise. Moreover, he had no desire to be an arbiter between 
rival schools. His great purpose was to give his people a 
living God. This overmasters his poetic and philosophic intent. 
But what is striking in his work is that he presents this faith in 
terms of the highest philosophical wisdom of the Hindus. His 
poetry gives a new life to that wisdom and a new spirit. At 
the same time there are many passages in his poem which show 
his concern about the philosophical consistency of that wisdom. 

We can simplify the whole business of bringing out the 
philosophy of the RdmacharitamCmasa by labelling it as a poem 
with a vedantie philosophy. But that is not saying anything 
in particular when vedantism represents a variety of doctrines. 
F.S. Growse so simplifies the business when he says in his 
introduction to his English translation of the poem published 
in 1877-1881 that Tulasi’s ‘theological and metaphysical views 
are pantheistic in character, being based for the most part on 
the teaching of the later Vedantists as formulated in the Vedanta- 
sara and some elaborately expounded in the Bhagavadgita. By 
Vedanta-sara he certainly means Ramanuja’s work of that 
name but to say that our poet is only a Ramanuji Vedantist is 
to ignore the clear monistic overtones of his philosophy which 
also affiliates him to Shankarite Vedanta. It appears Growse 
was not acquainted with the Vedantie texts. While he quotes 
from St. Ambrose, the fourth-century Latin Father, to explain 
Tulasi’s idea of the incomprehensibility of the Deity and from 
Rudolph Hermann Lotze, the nineteenth-century German 
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idealist philosopher to explain his philosophy of Divine Perso- 
nality he has nothing to say about either the Upanisads or the 
BrahmaSihtra or the commentaries of Shankara and Ramanuja. 
Growse, however, makes one statement in his introduction 
which has an important bearing on our understanding of the 
religious philosophy of the poem. ‘Tulasidasa’s Ramayana ’, 
he says, ‘is a passionate protest against the virtual atheism of 
philosophical Hindu theology.’ Although the opinion is 
obviously warped by the typical Christian attitude towards 
the Vedanta, it has some significance as a recognition of the 
value of the poem as the philosophy of a living faith in a 
personal God. 

In this century J.N. Carpenter created some confusion 
when he said in his Theology of Tulasidasa (1918) that Tulasi 
‘stands quite clear in his repudiation of the impersonal Brahma 
of Shankara.’ F.E. Key links the religious philosophy of the 
Ramacharitamanasa with that of the Adlfydtma Ramayana in 
his A History of Hindi Literature (1920) and this too is a 
curious instance of indifference to Tulasi's achievement as the 
author of a philosophical poem. In the same year appeared 
J.N. Farquhar’s An Outline of the Religious Literature of India 
in which the author said that ‘the teaching of the poem contains 
many advaitic elements which strike one as very strange beside 
the personality of the God of lose whom Tulasi adores.’ 
Farquhar also said that the poem ‘is overburdened with the 
whole vast weight of Hindu orthodoxy and mythology.’ A 
year later Estlin Carpenter said in his Hibbert Lectures publi- 
shed as Theism in Medieval India that ‘the poem was the last 
attempt to use the epic as a vehicle of religious truth’, hut he 
said nothing significant about the nalure of the religious truth. 

An analysis of the distinctive features of Tulasi's 
philosophy of religion could be made by our own scholars. 
But it is unfortunate that even a scholar like Kshitimohan Sen 
considers the Rdmachritam'inasa as but a Hindi Ramayana m 
his Medieval Mysticism in India (1930) an English translation 
of which appeared in 1935. In his Noiman Wait Harris Foun- 
dation lectures delivered in Northwestern university in 1926 
and published as Hindtt Mysticism the following year S.N. Das 
Gupta mentions Tulasi as the ‘greatest Hindu poet of India’, 
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but about his philosophy he says nothing more than that he 
‘accepted the Hindu mythology and the theory of the incarna- 
tion of God, the appearance of the attributeless God as a God 
of infinite attributes.’ It is, however, in Pitambar Datta Bara- 
thawal’s The Nirguna School of Hindi Poetry that we have a 
positively misleading view of Tulasi’s theology. Referring to 
the episode of Bhushttndi and Lomasha in Uttarakanda, Baratha- 
wal says, this is intended to be a ‘fling at the nirgupa Bhakti of 
Kabira and his followers.’ There is not a word of polemical 
character in any of the works of Tulasi who valued reconcilia- 
tion in matters of belief and avoided controversy.’ 

In the last fifteen years the religious philosophy of Tulasi 
has been generally considered as not only orthodox but self- 
contradictory. In his book Hinduism R.C. Zachner says 
that Tulasi ‘sometime exalts the personal God above the 
impersonal Absolute, sometimes he considers him only as an 
aspect of it.’ In his English edition of Vinaya Patrika 
F.R. Allchin affirms that it is the Adh valuta Rama} ana which 
was ‘responsible for transforming the worship of Rama from 
the Nirguna form of Kabira to the Sagupa form ot Tulasidasa. 
It was also the source of the strongly advaitisl flavour of 
Tulasi’s writings.' Drawing on P.C. Bagchi’s Studies on the 
Adhydtma Rdmayana (1935) Allchin argues that this Sanskrit 
text of 4000 verses was an ‘attempt to reconcile the advaita 
Vedanta point of view with the Ramaite teachings of Rama- 
nanda’s disciples and here too 1 ulasi follows it closely.’ It is 
indeed a pity that Allchin does not bung out Tulasi’s own 
distinctive contribution to the synthesis of Advaita Vedanta 
and the philosophy of Bhakti. 

Our approach to any philosophy of bhakti which we 
necessarily connect with the philosophy ot Ramanuja is often 
vitiated by what we mention in English as qualified monism which 
is, as M. Hiriyanna says in his Lssentials of Indian Philosophy 
(1949) is a misleading translation of Vishi?tadvaita. Secondly, 
it is an error to imagine that Shankarite advaita is a non- 
theistical doctrine and that the Upanisadic doctrine of tat tvam 
asi, which is the central teaching of Shankara, negates religion. 
Ramaprasada, the eighteenth century Bengali Shakta poet, said 
‘ore chini haoa bhala nay man chni khete bhalabasi’ — I do not 
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wish to be sugar because I wish to taste sugar. But Shankara’s 
advaita does not repudiate love of God : it is indeed the high 
romance of divine love, a state of bliss in which the lover and 
the beloved lose their separate identities in union. We do not 
know what tears of love were frozen in the eyes of a man who 
followed his God to the furthest ends of space and time to 
behold him there as pure being which no words can describe. 
To build a void as the abode of a Deity dissolved in ‘nothing- 
ness’ is the very infinity of the life of the spirit. Shankara did 
not mean an abstraction by nirguna Brahma : and his Absolute 
is Existence Absolute, Consciousness Absolute and Bliss Abso- 
lute. He explains this in his commentary on Badarayaga's 
Brahma-SUtra , section 6, sutras 12-19. 

The most significant achievement of Tulasidasa as a reli- 
gious thinker is that he has integrated the essence of advaita 
vedanta with a living faith in a personal God. His Rama is 
the Absolute incarnate in history, the Eternal descending into 
time. He conceived his Rdmachantamdnasa as an epic of the 
Absolute in time, as a myth of a new mctaphysic of religion 
which his people could understand and accept as the breath of 
their spiritual and moral life. Jt is said about Ramanuja’s 
philosophy that it is a synthesis of the prasthdnatraya — the 
Upanisads, Badarayana’s Brahma-Sutra and the Bhagvad-Gita. 
The Rdmacharitamdnasa presents this synthesis in the form of 
a myth. That myth is as much the expression of the entire 
faith ot a people as it is the lyric of a deeply felt personal 
experience. Sri Aurobindo has called the Rdmaiharitamdnasa 
a combination of ‘lyric intensity’ and ‘the sublimity of the epic 
imagination’ and Louis Renou calls it ‘a lyrical epic’. The 
lyricism of the work is in this personal realisation of a faith 
which the poet wanted to share with his people. Recent reli- 
gious historiography speaks of the spiritual development of a 
nation through an interaction between the ideas of the ‘abo\e’ 
and the ideas of ‘below’, tlu. ideas of the intellectual elite and the 
ideas of the masses. In the Rumacharitamanasa the philosophy 
of the ‘above’ achieves a new dimension through its assimilation 
by the masses in terms of their ideas. If ever in our future 
spiritual development we must think of a vedanta for the people 
we must begin with this Hindi poem of the sixteenth century. 
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Those of us who find only Ramanuja in the poem must 
not forget Tulasi’s epithets for the Supreme Being— aniha, aritpa, 
anama, anadi, avindsi, avikdri, abheda etc. And the poet who 
sings the deeds of his Lord in his epic has really nothing to say 
about his true nature. Doha 12 in Bdlakdnda is the essence 
oi the poet’s philosophy of the supreme Being. 

sarada sesa mahesa vidhi, agama nigama purana 
neti ncti kahi jasu guna karahin n iantara gana 

ShSrada, shesa, maheshvara, Brahma, the vedas, Purapas and 
agamas are ever singing his perfection, yet can but say “not 
this, not this”. 
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Tulasidasa enjoys a unique position among the saint-poets 
of India. Though he was born in an age of sages and saints, 
he was able to outshine them all. The eminent saint-poets had 
individuality of their own. While adhering to tradition, each 
one of them gave a new meaning to it. Tulasidasa, like other 
saints, accepts tradition, but he also makes his own contribution, 
adding a new flavour and a new colour to all that he inherits 
from his predecessors. This is true of his poetry, of his concep- 
tion of society, bhakti and jnana. Here we are concerned 
only with his views regarding bhakti. 

Traditionally four kinds of devotees (bliaktas) have been 
mentioned— the arthurthi, the art a, the jijtmu , and the jnani. 
Of these the first two, the arthurthi and the arta , would belong 
to the class of persons who adore God from motives of selfish- 
ness. There is, however, a difference between this type of 
devotee and the ordinary man who serves somebody to achieve 
a selfish end. The arthurthi, no doubt, expects something from 
God, but unlike the ordinary man. he expects it only from God 
and from none else. So also the arta is one who has lost all 
hope, can depend on nobody in the world, and, therefore, falls 
back on God as his only resort. In both cases, there is some 
desire or the other which the devotee wants to gratify, but tha$ 
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only in relation to God. There is single-minded devotion, 
feeling of helplessness, and exclusive dependence on God. In 
both cases, God is taken to be primarily an Almighty Power 
on whom one can depend. The beginning of religious con- 
sciousness is always to be found in some kind of awareness of a 
mysterious power. God is known, to begin with, as a power. 
Since initially we are not completely free from desire, all bhakti 
in its initial stage is sakdma bhakti or motivated devotion, and 
it is only later that other aspects of God are revealed and other 
forms of devotion are evolved. The devotee discovers, for 
example, that the Lord is not only Almighty, He is also all 
kindness and compassion. This combination of power and 
compassion attracts the devotee for two reasons. But a stage 
is reached when he becomes completely free from desires, and 
then another aspect of God is revealed to him : His beauty, His 
irresistible charm. In one place Tulasidasa says that there are 
only two ways : either you love Rama or Rama loves you. 
The stage when Rama begins to love the devotee is almost the 
highest stage of bhakti. 

The different forms of devotion are very appropriately 
illustrated in the Riimacharit jmanasa. Sugriva and Vibhisaiju 
are attracted primarily by the power of Rama and love Him 
for that reason. Kaushalya and Dasharatha, Bharata and 
Lakshmana have a different relationship : they consider Rama 
their own kith and kin. Then there are devotees who are 
charmed by the beauty of Rama and regard the child Rama as 
the object of their devotion. The most outstanding among 
such devotees are Shiva and Kakabhushundi ; they love the 
child Rama. The distinctive feature of devotion to the child 
Rama is that there is no desire in the devotee ; he expects 
nothing from Rama ; lie just likes to enjoy His company, and 
nothing more. In contrast, the devotee of the warrior Rama 
loves Him for His power. Rama as a child has beauty but no 
power ; love for Him, therefore, is disinterested. The object 
of Tulasi’s devotion is the warrior Rama: there was in the 
mind of the poet a desire for the establishment of Rama-iajya, 
a welfare state. The following famous couplet confirms this 
view. When Goswamiji was shown at Mathura the idol of 
Jtrishpa with a flute, he uttered the following couplet : 
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“Ka barano chhabi ajaki, bhalS banS h6 Nltha, 

Tulasi mastaka taba navai, jaba dhanusa btina 15u hatha.” 

(How can I describe your beauty today, O Lord ! You look 
superb. But Tulasi will bow down to you only when you take 
a bow and arrow in your hand ) Thus, the poet wanted 
Krishna to appear as Rama with His bow and arrow. Yet he 
did not underestimate the beauty of Rama. He never tires of 
singing of Rama’s beauty which bewitches everybody who 
sees Him. People are charmed by his personality even without 
knowing of His Power or His qualities. Tulasi's Rama is the 
symbol of all the three qualities— power, virtue, and beauty. 
The story of the Ramuyana plentifully illustrates all these three 
aspects of Rama’s character, and the implication seems to be 
that such perfection can be had only in GoJ. 

II 

It is clear from the above discussion that bhakti i* direc- 
ted to a certain concrete term of God— a personalised God. 
At this stage it would be worthwhile to define the philosophy 
of Tulasidasa in order to have a clearer understanding of his 
conception of Bhakti. It is all the more necessary because there 
are sharp differences of opinion about it. Tulasidasa was, no 
doubt, a Vaisnava but there are different schools of Vaisnavism 
and it is to be asec tained which school he actually belonged 
to. There are some statements in the Manaia on the basis of 
which it has been claimed 'hat he was a Vishistadvaitin, i.e. 
a believer in the qualified nonism. But to us it seems that on 
the philosophical plane he was really an advaitin, a monisl, but 
in practice he followed the path of devotion. It is wrong to 
think that path of devotion does not fit into the pattern of non- 
dualistic philosophy just as it is wrong to suppose that the 
worship of Rama cannot go with the worship of Shiva. 

We shall first prove that he was an advaitin and then show 
that there is no conflict between devotion and monism. 

Tulasidasa says that the jiva is an ansha or a part of God 
(Isvara ansa jiva avinasi) 1 and also that jiva canot be like Tshvara 

1. P. 449 (here and further page icfcrences arc from the Kashi raj edi- 
tion of Ramacharitaroanasa). 
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(jiva ki Isa samSna ). 1 But this alone cannot establish conclu- 
sively that he was a VishistSdvaitin. There are more plausible 
considerations against this view. First of all, it should be noted 
that the term used here is Jiva 2 and not Atma, the Advaitin 
does admit the difference between Jiva and Ishvara but not 
between Atma and Ishvara . 3 Besides, Tulasidasa not only uses 
the rope-snake analogy and the analogy of dream, but he also 
clearly speaks of the world as false (mrsa ). 4 He talks of Brahma 
as abheda or indivisible 5 and speaks of the merger of Atma in 
Brahma . 6 He talks of knowledge as a kind of awakening and 
of the world as a kind of illusion, adding that suffering cannot 
be got rid of without awakening . 7 He speaks of maya as the 
cause of the universe , 8 9 and of Brahma as nirguna and nirakdra 
or formless.® 

Thus, Tulasidasa believed in non-dual Absolutism, for this 
concept is not only not inconsistent with bhakti but is even 
necessary for it. Again and again he emphasises the impor- 
tance of the name and the form of God . 10 This is possible only 
if there is a possibility of the nirguna and the nirakdra Brahma 
assuming a name and a form. This is tenable only if we accept 
the doctrine of Maya. It : s through Maya alone that Nirguna 
Nirakdra Brahma can become Saguna Sahara 11 without being 
affected by name and form. But for Maya, God in the form of a 
man would become finite. So, to the question as to whether 
God has form or is formless, the answer given by Tulasidasa is 

1. P. 446. 

2. Jiva is defined by Tulasidasa as one who is ignorant, p. 224. Also 
p. 50 

3. Brahma jiva bieha ma>a jaise, pp. 189 and 269. 

Also, jimi jivahin maya lapatani, p. 299. 

4. Pp. 8, 50, 449. 

5. Brahma jo vjapaka viraja aja akala aniha abheda, pp. 24 and 179. 

6. Janata tumahin tumahin hoi jal, p. 191. 

7. Jo sapanr sir katai koi, binu jag? na dflri dukha hoi, p. 50 

8. Mama maya sambhava samsara, p. 433. 

9. Mayachana na dekhiye jaise nirguna brahma, p. 288. 

10. nama rupa dui isa upadhi, p. 11. 

11. Maya manu$yam Harim, p. 309. 

Also, maya manuka rupinau, p. 293. 
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that He is both. It may be observed that Judaism and Islam 
also believe in a formless God, but they do not believe in the 
doctrine of Maya. So they think that God with a form would 
become finite and imperfect. For that reason, they cannot 
believe in any incarnation of God. There can be only prophets 
but no incarnations of God. How can God assume a body ? 
Tulasidasa would say that God can assume a body, and yet 
remain perfect because the body is illusory. Thus, by accept- 
ing Mayavada, Tulasidasa solves the problem of the name and 
form of God and also the problem of incarnation. 

There is thus no difference between the Saguija and the 
Nirguna Brahma . 1 Brahma can have any number of forms 
and can also come down to us as a man. An incarnation is a 
descent and should not be understood as an elevation of man. As 
regards the question as to how the Nirguna can become Saguna, 
Tulasidasa says first of all that it is a mystery 2 not wholly 
intelligible to our intellect 2 — for Rama is beyond thought and 
expression. But, if an incarnation has to be explained, it can 
be done only in terms of Divine Goodness. The Lord incarnates 
Himself to establish law and order. But more than that He 
appears for the sake of His devotees 4 who are able to cross the 
ocean of the world by singing His glories. 

Failure to appreciate the importance of the name and 
form indicates a failure to understand the psychology of a 
devotee. Both are necessary for bhakti, but Tulasidasa gives 
greater importance to the name than to the form. He says repea- 
tedly that the name is superior to both Nirgurta and Saguna 
Brahma because, though both are difficult to understand, the 
name makes them intelligible as well as accessible to man . 5 
The effect of the name is there in all the four yugas, but it is 
especially so in Kaliyuga wherein there is no other way.* 

1. Agunahin sagunahin naliin kaehhu bhcd.l, p. 49. 

2. Hari avatura hetu jelii hoi -.JamiUham kalii iula na so.', p. 51. 

3. From the point of view of jnana, the saguna form of God and incar- 
nation are mysteries. But to the bhnkta they are intelligible. 

4. Bhagata hetu bhagav.lm Prabhu, Rama dhaicu tanu bhupa, p. 427. 
Also, Rama bhagata hita nara tanudhaii, p. 12. 

5. Aguna saguna bicha nama susakhi, ubhaya prabodhaka chatura 
dubhakhi, p. 12. 

6. Kali visesa nahm ana upau, p. 12. Also p. 14. 
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Another interesting observation which Tulasidasa makes 
in this connection is that it is easier to grasp the nirguna rfipa 
but very difficult to know the saguna rupa (nirguna rupa sulabha 
ati, saguna jana nahin koi). 1 The mind can grasp the idea of a 
formless infinite like akasha, but to believe that the infinite can 
manifest Himself in a finite human form is almost impossible. 
That is why, when there is an incarnation, very few people and 
only those to whom the Lord reveals Himself, are able to recog- 
nise Him. 2 This is especially because the Lord sometimes 
appears to behave like one who is ignorant and powerless. That 
is why Parvati, Garuda, and Kakabhushundi were deluded. 
Tulasidasa makes it clear that the body of Rama is not a 
physical body ; it is a body of consciousness and bliss, and it 
cannot, therefore, be seen by everybody. It is well-known that 
Lord Krishna had to endow Arjuna with a supernatural vision 
to enable him to see His Vishva Rupa— the Universal Form. 
No wonder that Ravana and others could not believe till the 
end that Rama was God Himself. 

Tulasidasa not only accepts both the forms of God, he 
also accepts both the forms of spiritual discipline, jnana and 
bhakti, saying that there is no difference between the two in so 
far as both are effective in removing the sufferings of life. 3 
And yet there is some difference because of which he prefers 
bhakti to jnana. The path of knowledge is very difficult, 4 
and it is more so in Kaliyuga when it is almost impossible to 
have perfect detachment which is absolutely necessary for 
jnana. On the other hand, the path of bhakti is easy and plea- 
sant and can also lead to knowledge. 5 Bhakti is also free from 
the dangers of pride and fall. Tulasidasa describes in detail 
the risks of the path of jnana and shows in figurative language 
how bhakti is free from all these. He says that while jnana, 
yoga and vairagya are of manly nature, maya and bhakti are 

1. P. 427. 

2. “SGi jiinai jehi dchujanai”, p. 191. 

3. P. 449. 

4. P. 451. 

5. P. 274. Also, sugama pantha molun pavain prani, p 274. 

Again, Tehi adhina jnana vijnana, p. 274. Also 41b, 404. Uttara 
Kantfa, pp. 449-51. 
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womanly. The former require the manly qualities of a strong 
will, while bhakti means utter dependence and self-surrender 
which are the qualities of a woman. Since jnana, yoga and 
vairagya are manly qualities and maya is a woman, there is 
always the fear of the former being tempted by the latter. But 
bhakti herself being a woman has no fear from another woman, 
namely— maya (moha na nari nari k5 rupa). Moreover, bhakti 
is the heloved of the Lord while maya is only a dancing girl, 
which is the reason why she dare not intrude on the precincts 
of bhakti. 1 

Bhakti depends on the temperament of the individual 
too. Some people by nature are more inclined towards bhakti. 
That is why when Kakabhushundi goes to the saint I.omasha, 
he frankly says, “Please tell me the path of devotion to the 
saguria form.’’ 2 He confesses that he does not like any instruc- 
tion about nirguna bhakti and insists so much on being initiated 
into saguna bhakti that the saint gets irritated and curses him. 
In the end, however, the humility of Kaka pleases the 
saint who gives him lessons in saguya bhakti. The fascination 
for (he beloved form of God is so great that the devotee does 
not want to be united with Brahma. Sutikshna clearly says 
that he does not want complete freedom from abhimana 
or ego because he wants to remain the slave of the Lord. 3 
Similarly it is said ‘bout Sarbhanga that he was not merged in 
God because he had already got the boon to have bheda- 
bhakti. 4 All these seem to be temperamental leanings. But 
it is certain that bhakti is a’ways related to some form. That is 
why the devotee disregards the path of jnana and insists on a 
human form of the Lord. 6 


According to Tulasi, b iukti is sui generis ; it is not depen- 
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dent on anything, not even on jnana . 1 * Bhakti is its own source 
and cannot, like love, be explained in terms of anything else. It 
springs from the heart when it is free from all attachments.* Just 
as vichara or thought is the quality of the intellect or buddhi, 
bhakti is the quality of the heart ; but it is not emotionalism or 
sentimentalism. Certain feelings and emotions no doubt spring 
from the devotional mood, but bhakt* is a permanent attitude : 
it does not appear and disappear like emotions. The first condi- 
tion for bhakti is turning one’s mind away from the world. The 
next qualification is the feeling of utter dependence on God . 3 
When this is attained, other things follow. The devotee begins 
to think and talk all the time of the Beloved who is uppermost 
in his mind. Then, there is the spontaneous feeling of obedience 
and service to the Loid 4 5 6 The devotee is a dedicated servant 
of the Lord and that includes service to all the devotees and 
also to all creatures of God.® The bhakta shows respect to 
all and seeks none for himself . 8 He has complete humility and 
is free from all ptide. The result is that the bhakta has no 
conflict with anybody. 

Bhakti is independent and yet related to jnana. The 
relation between the two complex. At one place Tulasidasa 
says that jnana is necessary for bhakti : without knowing one 
cannot believe and without believing one cannot love . 7 At 
another place he seems to condemn knowledge or jnana 8 This 
apparent conflict can, however, be resolved. If jnana means 
mere verbal knowledge and if it gives rise to pnde, it is no 
doubt worthless dnd should be condemned. But if jndna 
confirms and strengthens our faith in God, then, of course, it is 

1. So sutantra avalamba na and 

TChi adliina jnana vijnan a— Aian^a Kanda 
2 Sabakai mamata taga baton 

mama pada manahin bandhi bari don, p 328. 

3. Mot a dasa kahai nara asa 

Kara) to kahahu kaha visvasa, p 4 1 f> 
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conducive to bhakti. What Tulasidasa wants to emphasise is 
that bhakti is indispensable in every discipline, whether it is 
jnana or yoga, because in the absence of bhakti, one is bound 
to develop pride or egoism. This is why even liberated souls 
have an aptitude for bhakti. 1 We may further assett that the 
liberated one (jivana-raukta) alone can have real bhakti as they 
have lost all attachment and can devote themselves to God. 
But this does not mean that liberation must necessarily precede 
bhakti. It is possible for a bhikta to have such devotion to 
God that he does not care even for liberation; 2 3 for him bhakti 
is an end in itself. 


IV 

Tulasidasa has enumerated not only the diiferent forms 
of bhakti but also the different levels of spirituality leading 
to bhakti. The nine kinds of bhakti propounded by Rama to 
Sabari are well-known. They are * 

1 cultivation of the company of sadhus, 

2. deep interest in the lila of the Lord, 

3. service to the feet of the Guru, 

4. singing the glory of the Lord, 

5. nama-japa or repetition of Hia name and strong faith 
in the Lord, 

6. practice of self-control fostering the spirit of renun- 
ciation a..d craving for virtuous life, 

7. to regard the whole world as permeated by God and 
to respect the sai‘-1 even more than God, 

8. contentment with whatever one gets and not finding 
fault with others, 

9. dependence on the Lord, simplicity, freedom from 
all wile, no elation and no depression. 

Rama assures Shabari that e'en one of these is enough. 

Valmiki in the Manama d scribes the various modes of bhakti 
somewhat differently. 5 A bhakta is one whose ears are like the 
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ocean to which the lila-stories of the Lord rush like rivers, whose 
eyes are constantly eager to see the Lord, and who always likes 
to sing the glory of the Lord; a bhakta is one whose nose smells 
the fragrance of offerings to the Lord and who eats only what 
has been offered to the Lord; one whose head bows to the 
Guru and Brahmapa in reverence, who worships the Lord and 
depends on none else and whose feet take him only to places of 
pilgrimage; one who repeats the name of the Lord, worships 
Him along with his whole family, performs sacrifice, feeds the 
Brahmanas and gives them alms, serves the Guru and regards 
him greater than the Lord, who wants only love for God in 
return; one who is free from lust, anger and greed, infatuation, 
pride and conceit etc.; one who is dear to all and does good to 
all, regards pleasure and pain, praise and abuse alike, says 
only what is pleasant and true, and always takes shelter under 
the Lord; one who regards all women as mothers, others' pro- 
perty as poison, feels happy to see others prosperous and un- 
happy to see them in trouble, and who loves the Lord as his 
very life; one who regards the Lord as his master, friend, father, 
mother and preceptor; one who adopts virtues and rejects 
vices, suffers for the sake of the cow and the Brahma pa and 
whose mind has assimilated the principles of dharma; one who 
regards virtues as emanating from the Lord, and vices as ema- 
nating from himself, who depends wholly on God and who 
loves the devotees of the Lord; one who gives up the pride of 
caste, social position, property, religion, family etc. and cheri- 
shes the Lord in his heart; one who regards hell, heaven and 
salvation alike because he sees the Lord everywhere and obeys 
Him; one who wants nothing from the Lord and has genuine 
love for him. 

In Uttara-kapda Kakabhushundi spells out different stages 
which one has to pass through before reaching the level of 
bhakti. Out of thousands, only one leads his life according to 
dharma, out of millions of the followers of dharma, just one 
develops the spirit of renunciation, out of millions who have 
attained the state of renunciation, just one is able to attain real 
knowledge, out of millions of jnanis just one becomes a vijnani. 
But even rarer than the vijnani is the bhakta who is wholly 
devoted to the Lord. This passage shows how rare bhakti is. 
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The stages mentioned above have been enumerated by the 
Lord Himself on different occasions. The whole universe is creat- 
ed by the Lord and is dear to Him, and out of the whole crea- 
tion man is particularly dear to Him; out of men Brahmaflas; out 
of Brahmanas the scholars of Vedas, those who live according 
to the edicts of Vedas; out of those who live according to the 
edicts of Vedas, those who have developed the spirit of detach- 
ment; out of the detached those who are jnanis; out of the 
jnanis those who are vijnanis and even more than the vijnanis 
the Lord loves those who depend wholly on Him and serve 
Him whole-heartedly. Even Brahma is not dear to Him if he 
is without bhakti, but a man of a lower order is dear to him if 
he is devoted to Him. The Lord illustrates His point. A father 
has many sons; one may be a scholar, the other an ascetic, 
another a jnani, still another a rich man, and so on. The father 
loves them all; but if there is one who obeys and serves him, 
the father loves him best. Similarly though all the creatures 
are dear to the Lord, He loves those who serve Him most. 

Bhakti is indeed a rare thing ; 1 it is really a gift from God, 
but if there is some initial inclination there are ways of deve- 
loping it. The most important thing is the company of the 
sages, and that is available to man by the grace of God . 2 Ex- 
cept by the company of the sages, there is no other way of 
realising the misery of worldly life, of appreciating the diffe- 
rence between the permanent and the transient and the need of 
bhakti. The company of the wise inspires faith and removes 
doubts. There is one thing more which seems to be Tulasidasa’s 
specific contribution — not nphasised by other saints, and that 
is the worship of Lord L'hiva. Ramaehandra Himself says 
that without the worship of Shiva, one cannot cultivate His 
bhakti.* In this way the poet resolved the conflict between the 
Shaivas and the Vaisnavas. Probably for this reason, in North 
India the conflict never assumed such proportions as it did in 
the South. It should nc • be imagined that Tulasi regarded 
Shiva as inferior to Rama. The relation between Rama and 
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Shiva is very peculiar. Rama worships Shiva and Shiva worships 
Rama. Goswamiji says that Shiva is at once the servant, the 
friend and the Lord of Rama. 1 It only means that the two are 
one with different forms, this is possible only m Mayavada. 

In Aragya Kapda, Ramachandra Himself explains to 
Lakshmafia the ways and means of bhakti. 2 * First of all, there 
should be reverence for the Brahmanas. A Brahmaija is to be 
worshipped even if he curses and is completely destitute of virtue. 
Secondly, everyone should do his own duties as prescribed by 
the Shastras, all this for the development of the spirit of detach- 
ment leading to love for the Lord and His commandments 
Then difierent forms of bhakti get rooted in his heart, the 
devotee develops love for the saints and regards the Lord as all- 
in-all, sings His glories and becomes free iiom lust, anger, etc. 

So far as the poet himself is concerned, he seems to con- 
sider nama-japa, i e. repetition ol name, to be the best means 
of bhakti. He lias devoted many pages in Bala-kanda to ex- 
plain the impoitance of Nama— name, specially of the name of 
Rama 8 Firstly because the name and the named are one, 4 * 
secondly because it is the name which makes the named intelli- 
gible and is, therefore, even superior to rupa— form. 1 ’ The 
name is supcnoi even to Rania 6 7 It is the mediator between 
the abstract Absolute and the Personified Absolute " Through 
nama-japa Hanuman was able to have a control over Rama. 8 
In Kaliyuga especially, nama-japa is most effective The name 
of Rama is effective whether it is uttered with love or with 
spite, in anger or even in moments of boredom and laziness 9 
The importance of name is so great that even Rama cannot des- 
cribe it fully. 

When the climax of bhakti is icached, the devotee leaves 
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everything to God, docs not ask for anything, and accepts only 
that which the Lord considers best for him . 1 When the Lord 
is pleased to appear before the devotee, He offers to grant him 
whatever he wants and does not impose His will on him. This 
is because He wants that the devotee should first be free from 
all desires and then be granted bhakti. When the bhakta has no 
personal desires, he begs only bhakti of the Lord. There is an 
interesting anecdote regarding Kakabhushundi. When the Lord 
appeared before him, He offered him all supernatural powers, 
knowledge, reason, special enlightenment— whatever he wanted. 
Then Kakabhushundi began to reflect that the Lord had offered 
to grant him everything except Bhakti.* So he said, “O Lord, 
if you are pleased, grant me pure and deep-rooted bhakti.'’ 
Hearing this, the Lord granted him pure bhakti and compli- 
mented him saving, “Kaka, you are naturally clever. Why 
should you not ask for such a boon ? There is none more lor- 
tunate than you, as you have asked far bhakti which is the 
source of all happiness. The bhakta is dear to me indeed.... 
No one is as dear to me as iny devotee !” 

What docs the Lord mean by saying that though all are 
dear to Him, he is especially fond of the Bhakta. The point is 
that the Lord helps all the creatures to attain the supreme goal 
of life, but it is ordinarily through the operation of the law of 
Karma - Action . 3 This is the normal way. The Lord has esta- 
blished the law of Karma so that the jivas may liquidate the 
impressions of th-ir past deeds and eventually turn to him. But 
this process works only if the jiva does not acquire new karmas 
in the process of liquidatii n. The addition of new karmas to 
the old stock can be checl ed only if one performs deeds not for 
the sake of gialifying one’s personal desires but either as a 
matter of duty or as service to the Lord. In either case, the 
action is free from personal desire. When the jiva acts in the 
above way, the past stock is exhausted in due course and the 
jiva reaches the goal. Another thing that happens m the 
course of liquidating the past karma is that the jivas have to 
face sufferings and frustrations and are thus compelled to look 
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up to the Higher Power for help. Suffering in life seems to 
have a double significance. Firstly, the jiva realises that suffer- 
ing is due to vicious deeds done for gratifying one’s desires. 
Secondly, due to sufferings and frustrations, the jiva is com- 
pelled to look up to the Lord. But for sufferings, one could 
neither realise that sinful deeds must be avoided nor could one 
turn one's mind to God. The law of Karma is, therefore, not 
a punitive measure adopted by the lord; it is, instead, an ex- 
pression of his grace. It has a spiritual significance and has to 
be accepted as a gift from God whether the fruits of our actions 
are pleasant or unpleasant. When the jiva is able to develop 
this attitude, the Lord is pleased and shower His grace on the 
jiva. 

There is another direct form of the grace of the Lord. 
There are two stages in the evolution of bhakti. The first stage 
is when the devoted jiva becomes dear to the Lord . 1 When 
this happens, the Lord begins to take direct interest in the 
bhakta, never leaving him merely to the operation of the law of 
Karma. He begins to intervene directly and even sets aside 
the law of Karma for the speedy redemption of the devotee. 
This is how the bhakta is especially dear to him. There is no 
fear of fall when the Lord takes him up in His lap. 

Anothei question that arises is— what happens after the 
attainment of bhakti ? In other woids, is bhakti an end in itself 
or is it a means to some other end ,f As is well known, bhakti 
is sometimes said to be a means to jnana — enlightenment. The 
Lord Himself says, “The effect of my danhana is unique indeed, 
as the jiva is able to regain his real nature . 2 Elsewhere it has 
been said that when the jiva turns Ins face to the Lord, his sms 
of the millions of past births are destroyed . 3 All this shows as 
if bhakti is a means. But there is a different kind of Bhakti 
which is an end in itself— sadhya-bhakti . 4 Our submission 
in this connection is that this kind of bhakti is attained either 

1. It is said of Bharata . Jaga japa Rama, Rama japa jehi. 
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when the bhakta is a liberated soul or when bhakti springs up 
directly in his heart. Here the bhakta is either liberated or 
perfectly united with the Lord. At this stage, the bhakta is 
dear to the Lord as the Lord is dear to him. Thus, there is a 
kind of advaita — an identification achieved in bhakti also. This 
is the advaita of the will and not of being, as it is in Shankara’s 
philosophy. Bhakti requires complete merger of one’s will in the 
will of the Lord. When this kind of identification of will takes 
place, a wonderful change in the attitude of the bhakta comes 
about; he is able to regard the whole world as auspicious. There 
is no evil seen then; everything is good. This kind of advaita can 
be realised only in the bhakti marga. Here the world is not false, 
but only the evil in it. It does not mean that there is no pain 
or suffering in the world. What is meant is that behind all 
this, one sees the will of the Lord, and everything which leads 
to spiritual uplift becomes auspicious. This is another way of 
rising above the concept of the good and the evil, pleasure and 
pain — when the devotee is conscious of a higher beatitude per- 
meating the whole universe. This complete acceptance and the 
spiritual peace resulting from it is not possible by means of 
knowledge. In bhakti alone, the whole world is accepted as a 
manifestation of the will ot the Lord. It is for this reason that 
Tulasidasa exhorts us to adopt the attitude of a devotee — of 
one who has merged his own will in the will of the Lord. This 
is for him the best relationship with the Lord. 1 


1. SCvaka-sevya bhSva binu bhava na tariya uragdri, p. 451. 
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lulasidasa traces the origin of moiality to maja, the 
Cosmic. Illusion. God is quite free to act, but not the indivi- 
dual, whose course of action is piedeternnned by the Divine 
Will which generates the Law of Action (Karma). It is action 
or karma which leads to a series of sufferings and transmigra- 
tions. Since the individual has been endowed with free will he 
is supposed to be responsible for his actions. Good actions 
tend to happiness. The summum bonum , whether it is salva- 
tion or fellowship or freedom from rebirths, ultimately depends 
on the Will Divine. God’s grace is easy to obtain through the 
repetition of the divine name, Rama. 

According to the Law of Karma, as one sows so one 
reaps. The law is universal, having no exceptions. To ward 
off the evil effects of an action, some pacificatory rites are re- 
commended; but it is not necessary that an evil must always be 
quelled by a good. 

Individual ethic s 

Tulasidasa states clearly that the individual is free to act. 
Lakshmapa advises R5ma that it is cowardice to act still and 
pray to Fortune for help and so it would be proper to give vent 
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to indignation and dry up the Indian Ocean . 1 Lakshmarjta tells 
Guha that no man is the cause of another’s joy or sorrow and 
that all is the fruit of one’s own action. This is because union 
and separation, pleasure, good, evil, friendship, enmity and 
neutrality are phenomenal. Similarly birth, death prosperity, 
adversity, time, action, earth, home, wealth, city, tamily, 
heaven, hell and all the entanglements of the world are pheno- 
menal . 2 This amounts to saying that as one reaps so one 
sows . 3 * Rama and Guha had no riv al views to offer, which 
means that Tulasidasa agrees with the views of Lakshmana. 

The Divine Will 

Tulasidasa postulates that the Divine Will is the ultimate 
cause of an action. He speaks of fate and fatalism and employs 
the words daiva and vidhi to denote destiny . 1 

Some examples of the Will 

Lord Shiva tells Parvali that whatever God has ordained 
will come to pass . 5 * She also consoles her mother, saying that 
God’s plans are unalterable and that what the Creator writes 
cannot be blotted.® The Lord also tells his spouse that there is 
none wise or foolish, man being ever such as God will have 
him to be . 7 When Rama advises Sumanfra to return to 
Ayodhya, Suman* i says that the ways of Fate are uneven and 
beyond control . 8 The mothers of Rama meet Sita at Chitrakuta 
remarking that one has to bear all that Fate (Daiva) puts upon 
one . 9 There in the assembly of mothers, sages, bita. Rama and 
Lakshmaija, Bharata observes that ail owe their bath to their 
parents : but their good or ill fortune is the gift of God . 10 
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God makes us all dance 

Man is a puppet in the hands of God and dances like a 
monkey at His Will. 1 This is what Lord Shiva reveals to 
Parvati. Kaka also tells Garuda that Rama is the juggler who 
makes us all dance like monkeys. 2 These observations are in 
tune with those of the Gita which states that God dwells in the 
hearts of all beings and with His Maya makes them spin about 
as though set upon a whirligig (1 8.61). 

Is Fate universal, inscrutable and unalterable ? 

Thus Fate seems to govern all. There may, however, be 
a few exceptions. Whatever the course of Fate. Vashistha, in 
the opinion of Bharata, could bypass it, 3 that is, none could 
alter what he chose to decide. Fate, however, is inscrutable 
and unalterable. Tulasidasa observes that circumstances cons- 
pire as Fate would have them and that it may not come itself 
but it can carry one off to the place of occurrence. 4 When 
King Pratapabhanu, for example, could not understand the 
ways of the so-called hermit King and suffered consequently, 
the Brahmanas who had cursed him, later remark that Fate 
cannot be effaced or altered. 5 Yajnavalkya tells Bharadvaja 
that for him who incurs the displeasure of Fate a grain of dust 
becomes a mountain, and a father an angel of death. 5 When 
Bharata returned from visit to his maternal uncle and was grie- 
ved to learn the affairs prevailing at Ayddhya in his absence, 
Kaushalya consoled him saying that course of time and fate 
is unalterable, hence no body is to blame. 7 Similarly, of 
the sages Vashistha and Bharadvaja, the one consoles him 
saying that Fate is over-strong and that loss and gain, life and 
death, honour and dishonour are in God’s hands, 8 and the 
other says Fate’s doings are beyond human power.® 
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Prediction is generally regarded as an evidence of fatalism 
and it may assume several such forms as physical smarting, 
dreams, portents, omens, astrological readings, clairvoyance of 
sages ; and Tulasidasa has given instances of all such predic- 
tions. 

/s' Tulasidasa a fatalist ? 

In his opinion God alone is free, the individual is under 
His subjection . 1 2 * 4 5 6 Nevertheless he mak^s a few observations 
which seem to suggest the fieedom of will to act." The analogy 
of the parrot and the monkey also indicates that the soul 
is free and pure ; but when it once gets involved in the meshes 
of his actions he becomes a slave, as it were, to fate. God’s 
delusive power begins and His grace ends the worldly fetters.* 

s 

Responsibility 

Tulasidasa believes that the very initial urge is the Divine 
Will and the final agency of salvation is the Divine grace ; so 
there is little room for moral responsibility from the noumenal 
point of view. Phenomenally, however, it is not God but the in- 
dividual who is to blame for moral lapses. That is because he has 
been endowed with a body and also with a capacity to discern* 
But it is a paradox that Tulasidasa speaks of vicarious suffering 
also which negates moral responsibility : why should one commit 
an offence and another get punishment V It is queer 8 that the 
emotions of anger, lust and grecJ which aie innate in man 
should impel him against his wishes to traverse a wrong path 
and expose him to punishment . 7 

Theistic religions regard God as the embodiment of good- 
ness ; so they cannot logically impute sin or evil to Him. Hence 
arose the conception of maya, the gieat Illusion, to explain 
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away and harmonise such pair of opposites as pleasure and 
pain, virtue and vice, good and evil. 

Source of virtues and vices 

It is maya that has created all virtues and vices. Such 
vices as intoxication, lust, errors of judgement permeate 
through the whole world. 1 Rama tells Bharata that merit and 
demerit arc all products of maya, and ihat the greatest merit is 
to notice neither, because it is imperfection of knowledge to 
do so. a 

The direct source 

Thus maya is the direct source of both good and evil but 
it subsists in Brahman. Brahman, therefore, is the indirect but 
ultimate source of all that is right or wrong. Evidently, how- 
ever, the source of good and evil may be located in the indivi- 
dual's limitations. So Tulasidasa observes that the Creator's 
universe consists of things animate and inanimate, good and 
evil. A saint, like a swan, extracts the milk of goodness, leav- 
ing behind the water of no worth. 3 The Creator gives men 
the faculty of discernment, owing to which they give up error 
and love truth. But affected by time, temperament and fate, 
even good men, being human beings, are liable to deviate from 
virtue. God, however, corrects them and takes away all their sin 
and sorrow and glorifies them 4 

Virtues and vices are thus the creation of maya. Within 
the domain of phenomenon (vyavahara) they are distinguished 
as such, but not within the realm of noumenon (paramartha). 
This view finds the support of the upanisads, such as the 
Chhandogya (7.2.1), the Brhadaranyaka (4.3.15-17), the Kausita 
(3.8), the Katha (2.14) The Yajurveda (40.8) holds that the 
self is bright, pure and unperceived by evil (apapaviddham). 

Nature of good and evil 

King Dasharatha declared to his queen Kaikeyi that truth 
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is the foundation of all merit and virtue . 1 Rama also tells 
Sumantra that there is no virtue equal to truth . 2 3 It was an 
immemorial rule in his family that one rather lost one’s life 
than broke a promise ; 8 9 and disgrace to a man of honour is 
pain, as grievous as a million deaths 5 6 . 4 

Rama tells Bharata that men commit sins of various des- 
cription because of their infatuated selfishness, there being no 
virtue like charity and no meanness like malevolence. Those 
that cause suffering to others undergo innumerable rebirths and 
spoil their prospects for the next world . 1 Tulasidasa speaks 
like a pragmatist when he thinks that il is value that measures 
goodness. For example, the tooth of a jaw is prized ; but it is 
thrown away as it comes out of the mouth.® 

Metaphysically speaking, thercfoie, maya i> the origin of 
both good and evil ; but ethically speaking, evil is bom of 
selfishness ; and good, of tiuth or benevolence. Tulsidasa, it 
appears, is definite with regard to the origin of evil ; but he 
wavers between truth and benevolence as the foundation of 
goodness. Of these two he would choose altruism or bene- 
volence. Truth seems to be on the border-line of metaphysics 
and ethics, whereas benevolence is strictly within the realm of 
morals. So it would be correct to assert that Tulasidasa defines 
virtue as benevolence and vice as malevolence . 7 Practice of 
benevolence in thou^nt, word and deed is good, and egoism is 
evil. It is safer in self-interest to practise benevolence**, which 
helps one cross the ocean of he world.® 

Cardinal virtue v 

Tulasidasa mentions the following virtues which are cardi- 
nal : prayer, penance, sacrifice, sobriety, self-control, charity. 


1. R., 2 27.6. 

2. R., 2.94.5. 

3. R., 2.27.4. 

4. R., 2.94.7. 

5. R., 7.40.1 and 7.40.3 

6. Dohaviili, 330. 

7. R., 7.40.1. 

8. D., 467. 

9. Vmayapatrika, I8G. 
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chastity, meditation, wisdom , 1 kindness, mercy , 2 control of the 
senses and mind, simplicity, pilgrimage , 3 non-violence , 4 and 
worship at the feet of the Brahmapas . 5 These virtues merge in 
devotion to Rama and Visnu through the recitation of the 
merits and names.® 

Leading vices 

Ignorance, back-biting, injury to others, selfishness, and 
hostility against Lord Visflu and Lord Shiva are the leading 
vices. There is no evil greater than ignorance (tamasa) and 
back-biting (pishunata ). 7 There are two categories of commis- 
sion and omission. Back-biting falls under the first, ignorance 
under the second. There is no sin comparable to back-biting ; 8 
and he that indulges in it can never prosper.® Hostility against 
God is a sin which exists on the border-line of ethics and 
religion. Those who give ear to the abuse of Visnu and Shiva 
are sinful 10 Besides these there are other kinds of crimes 
such as incendiarism, slaughter of a cow, murder of a child, 
woman, friend, parents, king, preceptor, Brahma na, etc . 11 But 
morally speaking, injury to others is a sin which has no equal 12 , 
the motive power of which is selfishness which gives rise to 
infatuation and thus mars future prospects . 13 

Virtue is difficult to practise 

It is vety easy to talk of virtue, not so to practise it. Many 
are they, says Tulasidasa, who arc adept in tendering advice to 
others but few act according to what they advise . 11 Ravapa, 

1 . R., 7 94 5 . 

2 . R., 7 . 11 110 . 

3 . Kanhlvali, 7 144 

4 . R, 7 . 120.22 

5 . R, 7 . 44 . 7 - 8 . 

6 . R., 7 . 41 - 8 . 

7 . R., 7 . 111 . 10 . 

8 . R., 7 . 120 . 22 . 

9 . /?., 7 . 111 . 5 . 

10 . R ., 6 . 2 . 

11 . R., 2 . 166 . 5 - 6 . 

12 . R., 7 . 40 . 1 . 

13 . R., 7.40 4 . 

14 . R., 1 . 6 . 9 . 
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for instance, gave sermons to his wives and subordinates but 
took none to heart. 

Good company 

Good company is a great gain, but bad company is a gteat 
Joss. For example, the dust flies heavenwards when it keeps 
company with the wind; but it becomes mud and sinks when it 
comes in contact with water . 1 To quote another example, a 
moind learns either to repeat a divine name or a word of abuse, 
according to the character of tire house in which it receives its 
training . 2 Again, soot is thrown away by an ignorant person, 
but it is turned into ink for copying scriptures by a scholar . 3 
The planets, medicines, water, air, clothes all are good or bad 
according to the person who makes use of them . 4 5 

Without good company, no delusion can be overcome; 
for in bad company there is no talk of Rama . 6 Communion 
with saints is a pearlcss blessing which ultimately leads to final 
bliss . 6 Tulasidasa’s advice, therefore, is that lust and intoxication 
should be discarded, Rama should be worshipped and com- 
munion with the saints should be held . 7 

Is punishment necessary ? 

A vice or sin should not be overlooked or brooked. A 
vicious and sinful person must be punished. Mere sermons do 
not suffice. One may go on watering a plantain with effort; but 
it will not bear fruit until it is .rimmed. Similarly, a mean fellow 
does not mind pr iycrs or compliments, but needs rough hand- 
ling . 8 Rama’s observation in this connection is thus : “There 
is no love without fear. To use entreaties to a churl, to lavish 
affection upon a rogue, to deal liberal!' with a born miser, to 
discourse on divine wisdom with a self-centred person, to 
speak of detachment from the \ rid to the covetous, to tell of 

1. R„ 1.6.9. 

2. R., 1.6.10. 

3. R., 1.6.11. 

4. R., 1.7. 

5. R., 7.60.4. 

6. R., 7.61. 

7. R„ 7 .125 (kh), 7.32 8, 7.56. 

8. R; 5.58. 
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God to a man under the influence of passion or lust, is all the 
same as sowing the sand in the hope of a harvest. 1 2 

Thus it seems that, metaphysically speaking, there is no 
good better than truth (satya), and, ethically speaking, there is 
no good like benevolence. Non-violence (Ahimsa) is the negative 
form of its positive counterpart, namely, benevolence. Similarly, 
in its metaphysical aspect vice is untruth (asatya) and in its 
ethical aspect it is injury or para-pidana Tulasidasa recom- 
mends the Shiva-marga or the path of righteousness for all 
those who are earnest devotees, the path which he details in his 
Vinayapatrika? 

Social ethics •' Varnashrama 

Tulasidasa believes in varnashrama, that is, the duties 
pertaining to the caste (varna) and stage (ashrama) of life. His 
advocacy in this regard is in conformity with the scriptures, 
such as the Rgveda (10.99. 12), the Manusmrti (1.87), the Gita 
(3.5; 3.35: 4.13). He is quite orthodox; for although he recognises 
the value of environment and knows that some acquired traits 
are not inherited, yet he gives much weight to heredity. He 
recommends through ihe lips of Lord Rama that a Brahmana 
should be revel enced even though he be without virtue and 
character. 3 

Tulasidasa set forth the ideals of the relations of husband 
and wife, father and son, preceptor and disciple, master and 
servant, king and subjects, while delineating the character of 
Dasharatha and Kaushalya, Rama and Sita, Dasharatha and 
Rama, Vishvamitra and Rama, Vashistha and Rama, Rama 
and Ilanuman, Rama and Angada, Rama and Sugriva, Rama 
and Bharata, Rama and Lakshmana, Rama and his subjects. 

In addition to the special duties pertaining to such rela- 
tions, Tulasidasa has trealed, though in different contexts, of 
the duties of a universal nature such as those the Manusmrti 
(1.32) has dealt with. He has written on the duties of a woman, 
king, minister which need some elaboration. 

1. R., 5.57, 5.57.2-4. 

2. Vmayapatnka, 205. 

3. R., 3.33.2 and Dohuvall, 368, 358-59, 
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The main duty of a woman is to worship her lord. Maina 
advises her daughter Parvati to be obedient to her spouse, 
Shiva . 1 Anasuya, the wife of Sage Atri, tells Sita that mother, 
father, brethren and friends are all good in a limited degree; 
but a husband is an unlimited blessing; and that vile is the 
woman who worships him not. Courage, virtue, a friend and a 
woman are four things which are tried in times of adversity. Her 
one duty, she adds, her fast and penance consist in devotion to 
her husband in thought, word and deed . 2 Anasuya is confident 
that a woman attains salvation if she adheres to her duty faith- 
fully . 3 Rama told Sita, on his departure from Ayodhya to the 
forest, that there is no other duty so paramount as reverential 
submission to the husband’s parents . 4 5 6 

Classification oj women 

Anasuya mentions a fourfold classification of women. 
The best woman does not even dream of any Jiving man other 
than her husband. The next best regards another’s husband as 
her own brother, father or son. The woman who controls 
herself by her sense ol devotion as a part of her duty and con- 
sideration for her family is said to be of a lower character. But 
the lowest one is she who restrains herself cither by fear or by 
want of opportunity. The woman who deceives her husband 
and enjoys momentary pleasure goes to hell and endures 
torments for a hundred million lives.-’ 

Political ethics : A king's duties 

The relation of a king and his subjects is also a form of 
special duty (vishesa dharma). Tulasidasa recommends a few 
maxims to a ruler. A king should never disregard polity. Be- 
fore leaving Ayodhya for exile, Rama left a message for Bharata, 
desiring him to cherish the subjects in word, thought and deed, 
and never to forget polity/’ Tulasidasa observes that a powerful 

1. /?., 1.101.3. 

2. «., 3.4.5.10. 

3. R., 3.4.18. 

4. Ft., 2.C0.5. 

5. R., 3.4.11-17. 

6. R., 2.151.3-4. 
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foe, even though he be alone, is not to be lightly regarded . 1 

A king should carefully guard against the intoxication of 
power (raja-mada). A worldly man who has got power becomes 
infatuated and so betrays himself. To quote a few examples, 
the moon-god debauched his guru’s wife: Naliusa mounted a 
palanquin borne by the sages; and Vena defied established 
usage. Similarly Indra, Tnshanku and Sahashrabahu all had 
to meet disgrace, intoxicated as they were with royal power . 2 

As a king so his subjects, is an Indian maxim — Yatha raja, 
tatha praja. It is, therefore, very essential for a good govern- 
ment to have a capable king who should be wise, virtuous, 
strong and thoughtful. The sun realises vapour from the oceans 
and then after a time distributes it as jam all over the earth; 
just so does_a king realise taxes Irom his subjects only to give 
them back in a different form subsequently . 3 A king is expected 
to maintain a firm policy. For it i-> his laws that contribute 
to public welfare and deter people from deviating from the 
right path . 4 Moreover, he should keep watch over his officials. 
For even good ones, finding an opportunity, misbehave, turn 
away from him and consequently do hnn harm. They are worse 
tyrants than their master. For if the king misbehaves in one 
way, they misbehave in three ways — they ill-treat good people, 
deal partially, and manoeuvre sabotage . 5 

General ethics 

Tulasidasa has, besides, given some general rules of con- 
duct. A person should not be foolhardy. He should take legiti- 
mate precautions. It is not good to offend nine persons — an 
armed man, an accomplice, a king, an unprincipled man, a 
rich person, a physician, a pnncgjrist, a poet, and a cook . 6 As 
a matter of caution, the scriptures, however well-studied, must 
be read again and again, and a king, however well-served, is 

1. R., 1.170. 

2. R„ 2.227 1, 2.227 8, 2.228 1, 2.228, 2 230.6-7. 

3. Ddhavalt, 509, 50b. 

4. Doliavali, 506. 
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never to be depended upon . 1 It should be remembered that 
when these three— a minister, a physician, and a spiritual 
adviser — use fair words, either from fear or from hope of 
reward, then dominion, religion and health get quickly des- 
troyed . 2 Another’s wife should not be coveted. Vibhi§afla 
advised Ravana to turn away from another’s wife as from the 
moon on its fourth day of the bright half of Bhadrapada 
month . 3 As a precautionary measure, one should not disclose 
one’s own name to a stranger, otherwise one has to repent of 
it sometimes . 4 

The conclusion 

Tulasidasa traces the direct origin of morality to maya, the 
Cosmic Illusion, and its indirect origin to Brahman, the ultimate 
Reality, Maya subsisting on Brahman. God is free to act as 
He chooses but the individual is bound like a caged parrot or 
a roped monkey. The individual’s course is predestined by 
Divine Will, which can be glimpsed, but slightly only, through 
astrological calculations, physiognomical readings or ominous 
divinations. The Divine Will, in its phenomenal aspect, is the 
Law of Action (Karma), which leads to a scries of sufferings 
and transmigrations. The individual is endowed with the 
faculty of discrimination; he must, therefore, be held responsible, 
although there is possibility of vicarious responsibility also. 
Good actions tend to happy results; so they are recommended. 
For the effective regulation of good conduct the company of 
saints and holy persons is advisable. The suinmum bonum i.» 
Kaivalya or fellowship (with God); at any rate cessation of suf- 
ferings and transmigrations d. pends finally on the grace of God, 
which can be obtained easily and more effectively by the repeti- 
tion of the divine name, Rama. 

The Law of Karma is immutable and applicable to all 
without exception. Accordingly, as one sows so one reaps. To 
quell or neutialise an evil, pacificatory ritec should be performed, 
although it is not nccessaty that by doing good, evil must 

1 . R., 3 . 36 . 8 - 9 . 

2 . R., 5 . 37 . 

3 . R., 5 . 37 . 5 - 6 . 

4 . R., 1 . 159 . 4 - 5 . 
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subside. In spite of meditations, pilgrimages, penances and 
other good actions, the evil may continue cropping up like the 
demon Raktabija. The only penance, therefore, is divine grace . 1 2 

Metaphysically speaking, goodness is nothing but truth 
(satya) and badness nothing but falsehood (asatya). Ethically 
considered, goodness is benevolence ( parahita ) and badness is 
injury to others (para-pi dana). 2 One should mind one’s own 
station in life (varnashrama) and eschew Kama or the lusty 
tangles of a woman which obstruct Shiva-marga or the path of 
righteousness . 3 


1. I mciyapulrika, 128. 

2. Vinayapatrika, 141; R,, 7.40.1,7.40.3. 

3. Vinayapatrika, 205. 



10 

Cultural Values in Tulasidasa 

PROF. N. K. DUARAJA 


Tulasidasa is one of the major p.vts’bf India. He occupies 
the same place in medieval Hindi literature as Kalidasa docs in 
Sanskrit literature. This is not to s iy that Tulasida-ai is the 
greatest poet of medieval Hindi; piobably both in point of 
intensity of experience and in analytic .subtlety of expression, 
Suradasa excels the author of the Ramaeharitanninasa. Even 
so, Kalidasa, too, cannot claim to be the greatest poet of 
Sanskrit literature. The author* of the two great epics, the 
Rumavana and the Maliubhuruta, indeed, seem to tower above 
all other writer* in Sanskrit, not excluding Kalidasa. However, 
Kalidasa reflects in its totality the developed, rdined culture of 
Indian elite realised in the Golden Age of the Guptas better 
than any other writer in Sanskrit. F oi this reason Kalidasa may 
be called a national poet par excellence. That poet excels all 
other Sanskrit poets except Valmiki, in depicting nature; he is 
also a dependable spokesman of the moral and religious con- 
sciousness of his age. A similar claim can be made for Tulasidasa 
vis-a-vis medieval India. 

Medieval poetry, particularly in its earlier phases, centres 
around the two most popular incarnations of Vispu, Rama and 
Krishna. These two divinities of Indian religion and mythology 
stand almost diamctiically opposed in temperament and 
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character. While Rama is the prototype of the ideal, law-abiding 
person whose conduct as a son, brother, husband and king sets 
the highest standards of nobility and goodness, Lord Krishna 
represents the wayward genius swayed by passionate zeal for 
music and love and religio-metaphysical quest on the one hand 
and for defending the righteous and punish the evil-doers on 
the other. Tulasidasa’s genius found itself tn consonance with 
the life and character of Rama. All through his life, employing 
different metrical forms and using now Avadhi— the language 
in which he wrote his magnum opus , the Ramacharitamanasa— 
and now Brajabhasa as the medium of expression, he wrote 
poetry only on one single theme, i.e. the life and character of 
Rama. As a consequence, in its ethical aspects his writings 
uniformly emphasise the virtues that make for orderliness and 
discipline in life, individual and social. 

The proper subject-matter of litcratuic including poetry is 
the effective and moral relationships among human beings, e.g. 
the relationship between lovers, between parents and their 
progeny, among brothers, between householders and holy 
men, between ft iends and enemies, between king and his sub- 
jects and so on. In Tulasidasa’s wntings a yet another relation- 
ship, that between God and his devotees, assumes the highest 
importance. Accepting the ideal of the joint family as the unit 
of social organisation, Tulasidasa picscntcd idealised pictures 
of relations among the family membcis. Nor did he question the 
validity and importance of the Caste or Varria system. He also 
accepted the custom and convention that the wife should be ever 
obedient to her husband. The Raghuvamsha of Kalidasa is also 
concerned to depict the lives of the ideal descendants of Raghu, 
an ideal ruler and a great wai rior. But, on the whole, Kalidasa is 
more realistic in portraying human nature than Tulasidasa. Thus, 
that poet has depicted king Aja both as a warrior and as a 
lover. Not inhibited by any extra-regaid for Dasharatha (who, 
for Tulasidasa, is an object of reverence being the father of God 
incarnate) Kalidasa iecls free to delineate his character as a 
lover, as a conquerer and as one fond of game-hunting. Inci- 
dentally, another difference between Kalidasa and Tulasidasa 
as spokesmen of Indian culture may be noticed here. Kalidasa 
is better acquainted with the manners as well as the splendour 
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associated with courtly life. He is also more conversant with the 
fundamentals of diplomatic behaviour. It must be admitted, 
though, that Tulasidasa has successfully portrayed the character 
of Manthara, the devoted maid-servant of Kaikeyi, who 
manoeuvres the queen into bargaining for Rama’s exile. The 
most important difference between Kalidasa and Tulasidasa 
probably consists in this, that while the latter has a more 
thorough awareness of the religious temper, the former excels 
in representing those moral qualities in his heroes that make 
them effective rulers as well as wise enjoyers of the blessings 
of life. 

A third difference between Kalidasa and Tulasidasa flows, 
at least partly, from their use of Sanskiit and vernaculars as the 
media of expression. Kalidasa wrote in Sanskrit which had 
been serving as the language of the aristocracy. Tulasidasa ’s 
adoption of the people’s languages for his works tuidcd— despite 
the fact that he, too, wrote about royal personages— to demo- 
cratise his sensibility and expression. This also contributed to 
the widening of the range of poetic expression. Thus Tulasi 
has depicted at length the playful behaviour of Rama as a child 
and the delight that behaviour caused to his parents. Suradasa, 
another great poet of the times, excels not only Tulasidasa but 
probably all the poets in world literature, in portraying the 
sportive demeanor and frolicsome mischiefs of the divine child 
Krishna. No Sanskrit poet, not even Valmiki, showed compar- 
able interest in the life of a child. While such heroes of Kali- 
dasa as king Dilipa show interest in village life as an act of 
indulgence on the part of superiors towards those inferior in 
status, Sura and Tulasi * cem to feci innate sympathy for the 
village people whose life they depict from within. Tulasidasa, 
who describes the splendours of Ayodhya in his M'anasa much 
in the same vein as Valmiki has done it in his Ramayana, found 
time to write a small poem (a collection of couplets) describing 
the ceremony of the paring of nails of the child Rama. In that 
poem king Dasharalha is shown taking interested notice of ihe 
womenfolk, including those belonging to the lower orders of 
workers, such as the wives of the family barber, the iron-smith 
and the gardener participating in the ceremony. 

Tulasidasa ’s acceptance of the scheme of the lour Varyas 
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and his repeated eulogy of the Brahmanas coupled with his 
deprecation of the Shudras and, occasionally, of womenfolk, are 
targets of attack by modern progressive readers and critics. But 
that is hardly fair, since in endorsing the Vanrta system, which 
now seems to be not only undemocratic but also unhumanistic 
and even inhuman, Tulasidasa was only expressing the socio- 
ethical values widely accepted in his time. The theorists of 
literature, ancient and medieval, did not expect the writer to 
make any innovations in the realm of socio-political or moral 
thought. The so-called revolutionary writer is a phenomenon 
peculiar to our own time. While medieval India produced a 
number of reformers, it did not produce any revolutionary 
thinker. The most revolutionary teacher and writer of the 
middle ages was probably Kabira who. like Buddha long 
before, questioned and preached against the institution of caste, 
but without any appreciable success. In his own way, how- 
ever, Tulasidasa himstll was a person with generous impulses. 
As a devotee of Rama, and also as a believer in the monistic 
world-view of VC-clanta, he practised love and compassion 
towards all living cieatuies. While extolling the role of Bhakti 
in transforming man's life, he undci played the notion of caste 
and tried to show bv incorporating the incidents of Rama’s 
contact with Nisada, the chief of the fishing community who 
ferried him across the Ganges, and with Shabari who offered 
him pretasted plums how loving devotion to Rama could win 
His ennobling and sanctifying grace. Indeed, Tulasidasa is at 
his best when recounting the acts ol compassion, vis-a-vis the 
devotees, performed by lotd Rama, the embodiment of kind- 
ness and concern for all thf living creatures particularly those 
calling upon Him for protection and succour. 

Tulasidasa is one of the greatest among poets who popu- 
larised and propagated the way of devotion centring round 
Vispu and even Shiva, b veil apart from 1 his he is one of the 
greatest spokesmen of India's religious culture. That culture lays 
emphasis on two central virtues of the religious person or the 
saint, namely, total detachment towards the sell and selfish in- 
terests, and the attitudes of friendliness and compassion towards 
all living creatures. In the hands of the poet, Rama, the son of a 
Kshatriya king, as also his brother Bharata have become almost 
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saintly personages. Both are absolutely indifferent to possess- 
ing the kingdom cf their father. When Kaikcyi, the step- 
mother of Rama, made the king Dasharalha agree to send him 
into exile, Rama tried to put an agreeable interpretation on the 
sordid affair. He said : ‘My going to the woods will be bene- 
ficial to me every way. 1 shall be able there to come in special 
contact with the hermits. Add to this the fact that this is my 
lather’s order, and has also your approval.’ (The idea is that 
Rama would be having the additional pleasure ol having carried 
out the order of his father and the wishes of his mother). 
(Ayodh ya-Kanda, Doha 41). Rama's supreme detachment 
from worldly goods is lauded by the poet in the second verse 
of the Sanskrit invocation preceding the commencement of the 
epic story in the kanda. The verse embodies a characteristic 
expression of the Indian religious attitude. It tuns as follows : 

‘May he who neither rejoiced when anointed king, nor 
was saddened by painful exile in the woods; the worthy descen- 
dant of Raghu of the lotus face; may he ever vouchsafe tome 
success and prosperity.’ 

A gnomic verse in Sanskrit compares great men, who re- 
main the same in adversity as in prosperity, with the sun which 
is red both when it rises and when it sets. Here it is note- 
worthy that the quality of detachment attiibutcd to Rama by 
Tulasidasa was also noticed and celebrated by Kalidasa who 
wrote : ‘People witnessed with astonishment the sameness of 
colour on Rama’s face both when he had put on auspicious 
robes (for the anticipate I moment of being anointed king) and 
when he put on bark clothing (for going to the woods in exile) 
( Raghuvamsha , XU. 8). A similar tribute is paid by Rama to 
Bharata when the latter was suspected of having become 
intoxicated with power which had prompted him to maich with 
his army against Rama into the forest. To I.akshmapa, who, 
had voiced the suspicion, Rama said, ‘Harken, O I.akshmana, 
in the whole of god’s creation I have never seen nor heard of 
anyone so good as Bharata. He would never be intoxicated 
with power, even though he sat upon the thrones of Brahma, 
Visnu and Shiva. Can a few drops of kanji ever curdle the 
milky ocean ?’ (Ayodhya, Doha 222). 

Tulasidasa himself was a great saint and he has created his 
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twin heroes, Rama and Bharata, almost in his own image. Even 
apart from his saintly detachment, Rama has been depicted 
as a paradigm of virtue or virtuous life. He is generous and 
forgiving; a born pacifist, he takes to force only as the last 
resort. He confers the kingdom of Lanka, that had been won 
by Ravana after severe penance, on Vibhisaija, all along feeling 
uncomfortable for what he considered to be a small gift. He 
did not show any resentment or anger against Kaikeyi, his 
step-mother, who had been responsible for his exile. Thus 
Tulasidasa has been able to express the moral and religious 
values of Indian culture by exhibiting them in the lives and 
actions of his favourite characters. 



II 

Social Consciousness in TulasTdasa 

PkOF. RAMI~SH KUNfAL MfcGH 


The older philosophical theor have 

greatly changed by now. Old theories were conceived as ‘closed 
circles’, while the new ones are visualised as ‘processes of 
opening’, of unfolding the many-petallcd lotus of consciousness. 

It is a proven fact, now, that there is certainly a difference 
between consci asness 1 and matter, there is no schism between 
the two. Man’s labour, his work and activities which he under- 
takes as a social being, gradually influence his thinking, the 
carriers of which arc words. Words reveal the concepts of 
objects as well as their inter-relations on a historical denominator. 
Therefore, metaphorically speaking, words and meanings, matter 
and consciousness, knowledge and activity arc dialectically 
united like Bhavani-Shankara (cf. Kalidasa), or water-waves 
(Tulasidasa). 

The discovery of ‘unconscious' has provided conscious- 
ness with a comparative paradeim. Mental life is continuous 

1. In a wider perspective ‘consciousness* embodies the human psyche. 

It is a mental activity leading to the knowledge of self and the 
social environment. ‘Self’ and ‘we’ presuppose the consciousness 
with its individual and social ramifications respectively. It reveals 
the role of cultural patterns, values, ideals, ideas, symbols and tbc 
social reality. 
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in the unconscious while it is discontinuous in consciousness; in 
the former the experiences are vague, while they arc ratiocina- 
tive in the latter; and, yet, both of them have contradictory 
mental structures. To some extent, this paradcim can help in 
clarifying the self-consciousness of Tulasi. for while various 
theoretical constructs of ‘group mind’, ‘folk mentality’ and ‘col- 
lective consciousness’ deny, on the one hand, the limitation of 
consciousness to individuals, they also, on the other hand, propel 
it onwards to class consciousness. Class consciousness is the 
missing link between the individual as a conscious being and 
the man as a preserver of his class interests. 

Tulasi has unravelled the psychic depths of the archetypal 
myth of Rama, in this mental process his complex self-struggle 
as well as social references arc autonomically unfolded. In both 
of his autobiographically textured works —Kuvitavali and Vinaya- 
patrika , the internalised self is projected into ‘we’ and ‘others’. 
Existentially lie often adopts and selects the roles of others’. 
Gradually, he merges his ‘self’ (Swantah Sukhaya) and becomes 
aware very soon of his identity as a member of a social group; 
especially as a Bhakla, as a Brahmana and as a poet. 

rirst of all, let us understand him as a Brahmana. 

Due to his birth under an ill-omened star and in the days 
ol famine, he was considered to be an unfortunate Brahmana 
child who, after becoming an orphan in childhood, became a 
street singer, ‘Rambola’. The consuming fire of hunger compel- 
led Tulasi in his adolescence to seek alms and ineagre meals from 
door to door, from the higher castes as well as the untoucha- 
bles. The accumulated impressions of social acts in his childhood 
and adolescence resulted in an explosion in his consciousness. 
While in the mythic world of the Rdmacharitamdnasa, he glori- 
fies the firahmapas with such epithets as ‘the gods ot the earth’ 
(bhudeva), the deities of the earth (bhusura), this counter-system 
suddenly fades away into oblivion in his later works even though 
the objective conditions were equally favourable there too. 
Many of his dogmatic sayings about the Brahmarias are appa- 
rently reaction-formations, and Barannikov considers them as 
unauthentic. Historically, one is apt to conclude that they are 
the resultants of a social complex created by a peasant attitude 
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and the Hindu mythical mentality. 

In a similar vein he superstitiously endorses the equiva- 
lence of the woman and the untouchable slave, so common since 
the days of the imperial feudalism of the Guptas. But there is 
a counter-system also — that he envisages in the same stages of 
his social ethos in the Ramacharitamdnasa, for example. It 
acclaims the alternative to love, instead of the caste or the 
higher birth, as the basis of relationship with Rama. The epic 
Mdnasa itself is criss-crossed by the two modes of conscious- 
ness : the dignity of the religion of castes and institutions 
(Varnashrama), and the sweetness of the life and the world com- 
pletely merged into Rama. It is so revealing that afterwards 
Tulasi neither condemns the woman and the Shudra nor idealises 
the Brahmana in the Hindu system. Obviously this indicates 
a point of departure in his social consciousness when, due to 
self-alienation and social conflicts, he even seems to have 
joined the camp of the caste-rebels. Kavitdvali is full of such 
utterances (stanzas 72, 106, 107 etc.). After his ghastly encounter 
with the caste system of the Hindus, his Puraiiic beliefs undergo 
a peculiar disillusionment. Hence the feudal relationship based 
on caste, wealth and family is replaced by a social reconstruct 
based on the love of Rama. 

His second role is that of a poet. Before his advent, the 
medieval age resounded with the recitation of the Puraiiic 
legends in the courts and the temples. By intermingling the 
traditions of PurSnic recitations, various forms of folk arts and 
the patterns of the love tales of the Sufis, Tulasidasa has 
evolved epic structures and poetic genres which defy the canons 
of poetics. His epic can hardly lit into the classical structure 
of the ornate Epics, his concept of the Bhakti-rasa transcends 
the logical formulation of Rasa-sutra of Bharata; and his con- 
cept of the Universal Good (Lokamangala) outgrows the frame- 
work of poetic functions enunciated by Mammata. By implica- 
tion lus ideal of sclf-grad hcation is antagonistic to courtly 
pleasures, and is linked up with the saguna cult of the devotees 
and the poor peasantry. It is no more a ‘constant’ of self- 
consciousness; rather it represents the group consciousness of 
the bhakta and the peasant. It is a sublimation of his indivi- 
dual consciousness. For him all poetry and glory must lead 
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to the welfare of the society. Thus starts his estrangement with, 
nay, his opposition to, the courtly poets and the earthly kings 
ultimately alienating him from the feudal ideals propounded 
by Bhamaha and Bhoja providing new contexts in self-gratifica- 
tion (Swantah sukhaya). 

Why so ? The nucleus of his new creative universe happens 
to be an organic metaphor. As Vamana framed his poetic 
model of ‘Kavya-Yuvati’ (the Youthful Maiden of Poetry), and 
Rajashekhara that of the ‘Kavya-Purusa (the Prime Man of 
Poetry), so Tulasi invented a thematic metaphor of the ocean- 
cum-river (sara-sarita) which decided the structures and patterns 
of his generic artifacts [Miinasa(r). Doha(avali), Kavita(avali), 
Geeta(avali)|. This metaphor moved him apart from those 
conceptual frameworks which equipoised poetry either with the 
kingly man, or the pleasurable woman; he sought his identity in 
the Godly Man (Rama). The eternal questions about the soul 
and the beauty of poetry were thus rendered somewhat meaning- 
less, for Poetry itself was now identified with the eternally flow- 
ing river- -the River Divine (transformed from ‘Sara-Sari’ to 
*Sura-Sari’ or the Gaiiga). 

In the philosophy of language, such phenomena move us 
from metaphorism to metamorphosis. Here it is a miraculous 
metaphorisation of the closed society (sara) and the unbound 
folkways (sarita) of the middle ages. The correlation between 
the metaphors of Manasa and Sura-sarita (the River Divine) 
enabled him to weave the religious and philosophical world- 
views into them. And for that, he had to select, elaborate or 
discard certain secondary stories so as to represent coherently 
the new aspects of Rama as well as the cult of Bhakti. The 
elaboration of the metaphor is architectonic: the four banks of 
the Manasa(ra) raise from the plinth the ideological superstruc- 
ture embodying the four symbolic forms of Rama (the son of 
Dasharatha, the hero of Adi-Mahakavya, the saguna incarnate 
Vispu, and the Nirguna Para-Brahma Rama). Such a blueprint 
changes the structural complex of the plot itself, wherein diffe- 
rent stylistics of the dialogues, with intermittent prayers and 
psalms and the hymns converge to raise upon another level the 
secondary metaphor of a Temple on the banks of a Pond. This 
whole configuration reveals many a layer of the archetypal 
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river bed with the plan of a small sacred town. The structure 
of the whole epic thus unfolds and overflows with the in* built 
energies of binary oppositions, such as Nirguija-Sagurjui, Gyana 
Bhakti, Dharma-Adharma, Kaliyuga-Ramarajya, etc., etc. 
The ultimate end of it all is a cultural contrast, emerging out 
of sociological imagination, between reality (Kaliyuga) and 
utopia (Ramarajya). Inevitably, sclf-illumina*ion ushers in a 
state of tranquillity. The tertiary metaphor of the chariot of 
victory stands as the poet’s victory over self-alienation and the 
feudal inferno. 

The above socio-synactics of the Kamucharitamunasa is 
enough to demonstrate the ‘process of unfolding' of the social 
consciousness of the man and the poet Tulasidasa. 

Nowj another relevant question : How much was experi- 
ence illuminated after the human redemption ? 

The grip of dogmas of the purariic culture was greatly loo- 
sened and the poet turned his attention towards the other forms 
of activities and organisations of the social system. Renouncing 
the mythic tone of Rama, Tulasi herewith took a headlong 
plunge into his own Moghul times. The puranic styles of 
narration were also abandoned. The various forms of thought 
became so predominant that the focus of Kavitavalt was not on 
the story of Rama, but on its uttara kanda— the last canto— 
with its substructures of administration of the cities, socio- 
economic formation of villages, temples of the pilgrimage 
centres and the fortifications of the state capitals. The uttaia 
kanda of Kavitavali is an authentic document of social history 
and cultural change, which reveals the conscious reactions and 
mental constructs of the poet. He is henceforth involved in 
decision-making also, i e. he now makes a choice of a certain 
place (Chitrakfita, Lank a and Kashi), of a certain time (the 
Moghul period), a particular ideal (the true king); and certain 
people (traders, farmers, servants, artisans, archers, gamblers, 
thieves etc.). This motivate*! activity of choice and decision- 
making replaces the philosophy and religious issues by the 
socio-economic ones. 

Slowly coming out of hb cultural island in pastoral and wild 
settings, Tulasi encompasses into his experience the new spheres 
of legal petition-making and hierarchical order of nobility in 
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the Courts of the Grand Moghuls in his VinayapatrikS. Its 
structure and form are modelled on courtly protocols, and his 
great lord is here Rama Sahib. But there are also his feelings 
of pity and fear, social realities of poverty and cruelty, and his 
dissent against the power-pyramid which run parallel to these 
protocols. 

Hanuman-- -the totemic semi-divine folk deity - is the hero 
of his work ‘Hanuman Bahuka’, structurally less complex 
because of its being a song of praise for this divine benefactor of 
the poet. Yet its symbolic significance in the history of ideas 
is unique, for the thematic constructs of the terrible (kali) and 
the fearful (Ravana), hitherto juxtaposed, have now been 
merged into the goodness of Hanuman, aesthetically synthe- 
sising the opposites, and generating the aesthetic attitude of 
wonder and awe. 

Some conclusions can be arrived at now. Clearly, the com- 
plex of the organic metaphor of the Ramacharitamana^a fades 
out, giving place to different sub-metaphors suitable to the arti- 
facts. It is also apparent that the intrinsic values of ‘Ananda’ 
and ‘Mangala’ enshrined in the utopia of the Manusa are dis- 
placed by submission (decnata, K V.), horror (V.P.), fierceness 
and terror (H.B.), etc. These ways make the poet a participant 
and a comrade-in-arms in the conditions of hunger, famine, 
diseases and atrocities. He shares the ordinary experiences of 
the poor folk. In brief, by gradually transcending the caste 
consciousness of the Brahmanas, the poet starts speaking of the 
class experiences of the rural and ordinary people. 

Recognising in practice the different elements and contra- 
dictions of feudal society, Tulasi has ambiguously framed a 
working model of society, the different aspects of which are 
discernible in the caste system (along with the external contra- 
dictions between the Kaliyuga and Ramarajya) of the Rama- 
charitamdnasa in the economic set-up (including the basic con- 
tradiction between the peasantry and the land owners) of 
KavitdvaH, the psychological configurations (including the sensi- 
bilities of meekness, timidity, inferiority, agony and piety) of 
Vinayapatrika, in the physical conditions (of pain, torture, 
pity, etc.), of Hanuman Bahuka, and in the traditions of beauty 
and bliss of Parvati Mangala , Janaki Mangala, and GitSvali , 
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Obviously no other poet of the medieval times has such a varied 
spectrum of social consciousness. 

His position as a Bhakta creates an illusion in which the 
historical time and the mythic time (Kalikala and the time of 
Rama) are neither differentiated nor periodised; as if all was in 
a flux within Eternal Time. The degenerated Kali Kala has 
the emotional axis of terror. In its paradeim, the cardinal 
factors of hunger, famine, poverty, plague etc. are strung to- 
gether (Kavitavali )— which are later generalised and abstracted 
into the concepts of maya (illusion), papa (sin), degradation, 
and greed (trsna). Obviously this description conforms prima- 
rily to rural culture and folk life during the Moghul times. He 
also presents an ethical code based on social cooperation in 
order to fix a new stamp of idealism on social history. The 
ethical code envisages violence (parapida) and service to others 
(parahita) as the gieatcst vice and virtue respectively. Such a 
shift of emphasis makes him more of a propagandist of social 
ideals and ethical norms than a philosopher. To sum up, his 
ethical code is pivoted around the observance of norms and 
standards (maryadopasanal. 

Himself a victim of the tyranny of caste system within the 
framework of his ethical idealism, he lays emphasis on relation- 
ships based on love rather than on caste and birth. However, he 
strives for the stabilisation of the two basic relationships in the 
family : of father - ’d the husband -the former for the progeny 
and the latter for the wife. These two male members are to be 
held in awful veneration whatever be their nature, status and 
character. He almost terminate* the supremacy of the Brah- 
magas in his rural reconstruct, but the impoitancc of the father 
and the husband is maintained in the family axis unexception- 
ally. Thereon he puls a benevolent king at the apex to com- 
plete the pyramid. 

This is how he evolved a working model of the feudal 
society with triple dimensions of structure. At this juncture, 
the historical sensibility as well as the multiple relation facets 
of the social consciousness of Tulasi cun be visualised. 

The medieval age was a feudal age with a ‘closed society’, 
and the vast majority of peasants had made it a ‘traditional 
peasant society’ as well. On this a cultural minority within the 
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upper castes of the Hindus tried to impose a superstructure of 
Vaisnava culture. This effected a qualitative change in the 
cultural set-up of the medieval times characterised on the one 
hand by the emergent Islamic culture, on the other by the 
traditional Vaisnava culture and again on the third front by the 
folk culture with its revolutionary contents of folk languages 
and the popular Bhakti movement. This resulted in a pecu- 
liar cultural complex with a network of similar and dissimilar 
attitudes. On the one hand, there was a conflict between the 
folk culture and the Vaisnava culture (Kabira vs. Tulasi) and, 
on the other hand, there was a conflict between the Moghul 
culture and the peasant culture. The dialectical relationship 
between these sub-currents of cultures created complex but vital 
categories of religious attitudes, morals and manners, tradi- 
tions and conventions. 

In the traditional peasant societies of his times, the 
behavioural patterns were determined by rites and norms which 
hardly changed from generation to generation for centuries. 
The class structure of his traditional society was pyramidal : 
the landlord (Kshatriya) and the priest (Brahmana) were placed 
at the apex, while the peasant, artisan and the labourer formed 
the base and were therefore eternally condemned to a mean 
and low status The economic productivity was at such a low 
level that misery, poverty, famine and exploitation were increas- 
ing at a galloping speed. The dignity of the masses in that 
society was essentially based on caste (varna) and family 
status (Kula). This chasm gave birth to a creative minority to 
which Tulasi himself belonged. Delinked with the ruling chus 
with all its in-built system of oppression and exploitation, this 
creative minority brought a cultuial renaissance in the form of 
the Bhakti movement and joined hands with the peasant society 
and the common folk. If, on the one hand, the Grand Moghul 
Empire was being consolidated, along with the spread of urban 
life, on the other, political organisation and the reformative 
administration was evolving a social pattern visualising in its 
framework, the concepts of Ramarajya, Maharaja Rama Sahib, 
and Para-Brahma Rama, all emerging from the primeval depths 
of the archetypal substratum. 

The perennuT source of Tulasi’s vital inspiration lies in the 
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innocent rural life around him. After the Rdmacharitamanasa, 
he makes a departure from the nexus of ‘caste’ (Vanpa) to ally 
himself with the consciousness of the peasantry, overtly and 
covertly. The nameless and the unknown common man could 
be seen in Shabari, Guha, Nisada, Vanara and in so many 
totem ic tribes; he could also be identified in the poor and the 
suppressed peasant, in the unemployed labourer and artisan. 

Axiomatically it can be said that in Tulasidasa ruralisation 
of the feudal and medieval society has numerous ramifications. 
His conception of the feudal society has a bias. Initially, like 
a priestly Brahmana, he appears as a man of the medieval times, 
later on after the creation of the Rdmacharitamanasa, he 
becomes the attendant of Rama. The process of his self-libera- 
tion was thus moving parallel to the revival of the rural India 
of those days. 

Tulasi had a limited freedom of choice for historical, social 
and personal change. He had freedom t« choose any relevant 
aspect of the story of Rama and to interpret the problems 
facing him and his milieu. The appropriateness of his choice 
of the specific aspects of Rama’s story is evinced by most of his 
works, except two — Pdrvati Mahgala and Hanumdn Bdhuka — and 
this choice reveals his historical vision in a social perspective 
linked up with rural foresight and peasant romanticism. 

Thus, in the process of his choice and judgments, Tulasi- 
dasa has given expression by different methods to his conscious- 
ness of social history. 

The first of such methods is the multilinear expression of 
folklore and the commun ;y sentiment. He has poured Rama- 
katlra into a folk medium, and this has been achieved by 
making Bhakti the axis of collective emotions. 

The second method is the study of the behaviours and 
actions of the ruling minorities as also of the rival creative and 
rebel minorities trying to supplant them. In his bipolar treat- 
ment of the ruling group* *irui the creative cultural minorities of 
poets, devotees and saints, the complex social reality of the age 
is given a concrete form. 

The last method he subjectively employed is the develop- 
ment of the ideas that eventually condition and guide the living 
of the innocent folk. By this method, he has also incorporated 
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his autobiography and the struggle of his personal life— there- 
by transforming the ‘self’ into society because Tulasidasa's 
creations present many of his self-assertions and self-aliena- 
tions. The birds and the animals are depicted there through 
allusions, allegories, symbols etc. to represent new characters 
and characteristics, new problems and situations. In the 
Ramacharitamamsa, the cow, the eagle, the vulture, the hare and 
the monkeys are either sacred totems or mythical personages. 
Vinayapatnkd on the contrary abounds in metaphors and 
illustrations of donkeys, dogs, crocodiles, reptiles, pigs, etc. 

Another major theme which catches our attention is the 
radical change or shift of emotional configuration in the diffe- 
rent woiks of Tulasidasa which delineate the critical turning 
points in the development of his social consciousness. While 
in Vinayapatrika the feelings of pity and fear predominate, in 
Kavitavali, anger and piety are o\erflowing. whereas in Hanuman 
Bahuka we are faced with the fieice, the grotesque, the terrible 
and the horrible, all merging into an intrinsic Goodness. Cease- 
lessly encountering situations of fear and horror, suffering self- 
condemnation and self-alienation, braving doubts and anxiety, 
the poet is eternally at war to stietch his bow of faith to achieve 
deathless victory. 

As he was compelled by the contradictions of the social 
reality of his times to transmute Ravuna into the decline of the 
political state (Ravanu so rujarbgu) and abject po\erty (darida 
dasanana) —both of them macrocosmic symbols— so also fought 
a great battle within himself to sublimate, superhumanise, 
aestheticise, and asccticise the instinct of sex (Kama) into 
dedication to spiritualism (Rama). 

Thus the ideas and ideals of Tulasidasa are living records 
of his self-struggle on the one hand and documents of the 
complexities and conditions of the peasant mind on the other. 
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Tulasi (d. 1623,' lived and composed his works 1 in an age 
in which society and politics had acquired a certain measure of 
stability after a long period of flux and uncertainty. During 
the preceding period, a number of saints and thinkers had 
denounced the institution of caste. However, caste still had a 
considerable hold un the masses, and was considered a \ital 
clement of Hindu society by orthodox thinkers. Tulasi attempted 

1. It is not necessary to list 1 ilasi's woiks hcic. According to accepted 
notions, his main work, the RTmailiantamdnasa was completed in 
1574. The woiks considered to be anterior to that me Riimalald- 
Nahchhu, I’airdgya-Sandipani, Ranuig.ia Prashna, and J clunk i Manga la. 
The works written after the Mana\a aie VinayapatriKa and Dolhvali . 
Kavitdvali was'the last. (See M. P. Gupta, Tulasiddsa , Pi’jyjg, 1942, 
2nd cd., pp. 209*70). 

In the present work, we have cited Hindustani Academy's edition 
of Sri Rdmachantamanasa by M.P. Gupta (Allahabad, n.d.) and other 
works of Tulasi ft om the Tulasi Grant hdvali . 
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to synthesise the prevailing ideas in a framework which would, 
while rejecting the iniquities of the caste system, be acceptable 
to the powerfully entrenched orthodox elements in Hindu 
society. This task was not an easy one and in attempting it, 
Tulasi at times takes up contradictory positions. 

Classification of society 

Tulasi adopts a dual approach to society. On the one 
hand, he classifies society on the basis of the essential qualities 
of individuals, and on the other he appears to conform to the 
traditional concept of varpashrama. However, primarily he 
divides society into three categories— uttama, madhyama and 
adhama\neecha or high, medium and low. A fourth category 
of khala or dusta, i.e. the wicked or the vile is sometimes added 
to the above . 1 2 Tulasi makes an interesting suggestion regarding 
the proportion of these categories in society. He says that the 
uttama, madhyama, adhama and khala increase in proportion 
of one to ten/ It would imply that persons of high and medium 
categories comprised a very small fraction of society — less 
than one per cent if taken literally. This understanding forms 
the essential basis of Tulasi's attitude towards society and the 
state. If the evil, the wicked and the low constitute the over- 
whelming majority of the total population in society, social 
controls become necessary for keeping their evil propensities in 
check. As shall be argued later, this provided a basis for the 
entry of the concept of caste from the back door. It also pro- 
vides a justification for the institution of monarchy. 

Tulasi describes in detail the essential qualities pertaining 
to the different categories of people according to his classifica- 
tion, To the uttama or the first category of people, Tulasi 
ascribes ethical, spiritual and social qualities. The ethical ar.d 
the spiritual qualities arc to some extent traditional. They 
include humility ( vinaya ), absence of arrogance ( nir-abhimana ), 
straightforwardness, equanimity ( samatd ), lack of attachment 
to worldly things ( anasakti ), and above all, a sense of discrimi- 
nation or understanding of good and bad ( viveka ). 3 Tulasi 

1 . Manasa , 2 . 273 . 2 . 

2 . Dohavali, 348 . 

3 . Manasa, 3 . 46 . 3 ; Doha, 167 , 193 , 228 . 
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includes the saints in this category, laying considerable emphasis 
on their ethical and spiritual qualities . 1 But the saints 
alone do not comprise the category uttaina. Other elements 
are also included, but one of their basic virtues seems to be 
their being unopposed to the saints . 2 

The social qualities ascribed to persons of the first cate- 
gory emphasise munificence and consideration for others. Giving 
help to others in various ways is considered important. Tulasi 
says that a person of ‘high quality’ should not be lax in helping 
others, or feel irritated or show disdain or a sense of unwilling- 
ness in doing so . 3 Tulasi goes on to say that in helping others, 
a person of ‘high’ quality is sometimes placed between two 
extremities— fire on the one hand and water on the other : if 
his means arc straightened, he cannot ask for help from a friend 
who has ‘limited means’ (or limited capital —Kr\i-dhana) because 
that would be like being burnt in fire (i.e. death), nor can he 
ask for help from a poor person because that would be like 
drowning (from shame ). 4 Perhaps Tulasi implies that a person 
of high quality should not only be self-respecting, but he should 
also be a man of means. This apparently would not have 
applied to the saints who are listed in this category. 

Tulasi includes good rulers and their agents in the cate- 
gory of uttama. In a striking simile, he says : “The uitama 
person takes ripe fruits, and the madhyama unripe ones while a 
neecha snatches away even the leaves from the tree. Rulers 
should pay due heed and behave in a similar manner.’’ In 
other words, a good rul^r is one who taxes the peasants when 
their crop is ripe, a middling ruler is one who collects the tax 
even when the crops are unripe, and the evil rulci is one who 
ruins the tree, i.e. the peasants, by snatching away even the 


1. These arc discussed at k i" h by Tulasi, K urajva Sand want, 9-42. Sc • 
also Manat a, 3/45-46, Vinayapatrika , 186,4,5. 

2. hnti)a, 13 7 /5. It is interesting to note that Tulasi does not insist 
that they should love the saints. But elsewhere lie stiongly condemns 
the neecha who are oppoiud to or oppress the saints. (Vinciva, 137/2). 

3. Doha, 322-97; Vinaya, 205. 

4. Doha, 335. 
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implements for their existence . 1 Again, the man of high 
quality, i.e. the good ruler, is compared to a cloud or sun who 
distributes his favours in an equitable manner to all . 2 

Tulasidasa lays considerable emphasis on the concept of 
friendship. In fact, it is this concept that has received, next to 
bhakti or devotion, the greatest emphasis. A friend in need 
should be helped whole-heartedly without having any doubts 
about his integrity. A true friend, according to Tulasi, is one 
who stands by his friends in times of adversity. On such an 
occasion he should, if need arises, help his friend even against 
his wishes. A friend should be helped irrespective of whether 
the task is light or heavy. It is the duty of a good friend not 
only to encourage his friend in doing his rightful duty, but 
prevent him from going astray. Hence, a good friend should 
be cherished like gold . 3 Tulasi thinks that friendship between 
equals may be a source of trouble. This idea is supported by 
the simile of ghee (clarified butter) and honey which mixed in 
equal proportions turn into poison . 4 He, therefore, advocates 
that friendship should be entered into with a person who is 
either superior or inferior to oneself. Thus, Tulasi’s concept 
of friendship is essentially similar to the relationship existing 
between a patron and a loyal supporter . 5 from this Tulasi 
goes on to say that friendship or good and bad things in the 
world cannot be separated from self-interest. He opines that 
things appear to be pure or impure, helpful or unhelpful as long 
as they serve the purpose of the person concerned. He cites 
the example of teeth which are like jewels in the mouth of a 

1. Doha, 510-511. Tulasi goes on to sav that the preceptor. Inend, a 
good luler ( ut-ulluh) and the saints all advise that it is best to take 
lipe fruit from a tree, rather than to destroy it (by overtaxation). 

-• Doha, 508. I or a I uitlicr discussion about Tulasi’s concept of a good 
or a bad ruler, sec the piesent writer’s papci ‘Tulasi’s Concept of 
Rulership' Procs. Indian Huton Conjre.M \ Will Session 
325-334. 

3. Doha, 322, 325; Manasa, 4/7/1, 2, 3. 

4. Doha, 323. 

5. This follows from Tulasi s concept of bhakti or the doctrine of grace. 
Foi Tulasi the relationship between God and devotee is that of 
hwdmi and sl’vaka (master and servant). It is not like the love 
between Krishna and Radha which was based on equality. 
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person as long as they help him (to chew his food) but are 
bones when they fall out, i.e. cease to serve a purpose . 1 This 
does not mean that Tulasi advocates an utterly selfish or a 
utilitarian philosophy, but that he does not ignore the practical 
aspects in life. Here, as elsewhere, Tulasi’s essential humanism 
comes to the fore. 

Contrasting the good and the bad, the noble and the 
ignoble, Tulasi says that untruth is poison to the good, while 
for the evil person, truth is poisonous and evaporates like 
mercury when exposed to fire . 2 Steadfastness and absence of 
duplicity are considered to be the most important qualities for 
persons of high quality. Tulasi laments that in his times people 
W'ere like peacocks who wore beautiful dresses and spoke sweet 
words, but were hard-hearted and full of duplicity {kapa\a). 
Such persons could never be straight and are, therefore, likened 
to snakes . 3 However, Tulasi strikes a hopeful note. He sajs 
that duplicity cannot last for long and becomes apparent at the 
testing time. 

Tulasi does not say much about the man of middling 
qualities. Perhaps that is so because by definition, the man 
of middling qualities stands in between the good and the low. 
Tulasi does, how'ever, mention some qualities which arc specific 
to the persons of middling qualities. He says that whereas 
everyone looks after one’s own welfare, there arc some who also 
look after the velfare of their friends and relations (swajana). 
This is contrasted with the good man w-ho looks after *he 
welfare of every one 4 * The friendship of a man of middling 
qualities is likened to a line drawn on sand, i.e., it is transitory, 
whereas the friendship of a good man is like a line drawn on 
stone The friendship of a low man is as ephemeral as a line 
drawn on water . 6 

1 Doha, 330 Elsewhere Tulasi adopts a somewhat conical altitude 
saying : ifht »i?T (even fi iendship has *t selfish motive)— 

Doha, 52. See also example of si Ik-woi ms which die aftet they have 
served their purpose. (Doha, 370). 

2. Doha, 339. 

3. Doha, 332 337; Manasa, 4/7/4. 

4. Doha, 357. 

5. Doha, 353. 
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Tulasi says that a man of low qualities and status — the 
term neecha comprises both — has to be kept firmly under 
control. Such a person is compared to a snake which never 
forgets its nature and harms its own benefactor, or is like smoke 
which as a cloud puts out the fire which had given birth to it. 
The friendship of a man of low qualities is likened to a kite 
which soars only when the string is kept tight. Tulasi considers 
that the rise of a man of low status of evil nature ( neecha ) is 
fatal. Such a person is like dust : it does no harm to anyone 
as long as it lies on the ground and is trampled under foot, but 
when the wind raises it up in the sky, it vitiates the atmosphere 
and {pollutes even the crown of the ruler, i.e., harms the 
highest . 1 The show of abjectncss ( vinaya ) by such a person is 
dangerous indeed because it is like a snake drawing back its 
hood in order to strike. The neecha becomes arrogant when he 
amasses a little wealth . 2 No heed should be paid to his words . 3 
He is not amenable to kindness, and deserves dishonour 
( niradara ) which in fact he cherishes . 4 In the ultimate analysis, 
persons of this type can be kept under control only when the 
state is governed by a good ruler . 5 

It would thus appear that Tulasi’s views of men of low 
qualities and status reflect the traditional thinking about the 
lower orders in society. He maintains that the neecha are not 
in the least affected by the company of good or high-charactered 
persons. Instead, they influence the high-natured ones and 
drag them down to their own level by their evil company. High 
minded persons should, therefore, shun the company of the evil . 6 
Tulasi opines that if this is done, evil, like Rava?a, is bound 
to fail . 7 

Although Tulasi is generally considered to be hostile to 
women, his attitude towards women is determined basically by 


1 . Memo sa, 7 / 100/5 6 , Doha, 40 1 . 

2 . Alumna, 3 / 21 / 6 , 24 4 , 4 / 14 / 3 . 

3 . Doha, 354 , 383 , 387 . 

4 . Mimosa, 5 / 58 ; Doha, 354 , 338 . 

5 . Matiasa, 4 / 15 / 2 . 

6 . Doha, 337 , 341 , 360 , 361 , 362 , 364 . 380 . 

7 . Manasa, 6 / 91 / 3 , 92 / 2 . 
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his view of society. Women are an integral part of society 
since an overwhelming section of society, according to the poet, 
consists of the adhama and the khala, a fairly large number 
of women must naturally fall in this category. Tulasi divides 
his female characters basically into two categories : the first 
consisting of those high-minded ladies, such as Sita, Sunayana, 
Mandodari, etc., who understand Raja-niti or the science of 
polity, are loyal to their husbands, and offer aid and counsel to 
them in moments of crisis. The second consists of those who 
are short-sighted, are led by their passions and are destructive 
in their thinking . 1 Like the neccha and the shtidras, such 
women must be kept under strict control . 2 Control is thus the 
key-note in Tulasi’s thinking about society and social relations. 
Elsewhere, Tulasi looks upon woman as an incarnation of mdya 
or ignorance. But we need not dilate upon Tulasi’s philoso- 
phical concepts here. 

While classifying society according to the qualities of 
individuals, Tulasi also upholds the traditional concept of 
Varndshrama . 3 Describing his ideal society as Rama Rajya, Tulasi 
says that those who observe their duties according to varnas 
and are devoted to the path prescribed by the Vedas are always 
happy and free from ailments, and have no cause for worry or 
sorrow . 4 5 In this situation, while everyone has material comforts, 
all professions, such as agriculture, learning, commerce, service 
and crafts ( shilpa ' prosper . 6 In the Kali age, on the other hand, 
due to Varna-sankara people have foresaken propriety, they 
have become sinful and ar* surrounded by sorrow, fear, disease 
and deprivations. It mav be noted that though Varna-sankara 
is often interpreted as the admixture of castes through inter- 
marriages, it actually refers more to the confusion in the duties 

1. Manana, 6/16/1,2. 

2. Manasa, 5/50/1 ; 4, 14/4. 

3. Manasa, 7/20; Doha, 451 . 

4. GVavali, 6/22/10, 7/1/4 ; Doha, 181. 

5. Manasa, 7/100/3, 3, 5 , Doha, 100 ; Kavitti, 85. In the Kali age people 
of different castes are encroaching on each other's prescribed duties 
{VarnOshrama) which has resulted in a perfect chaos all around. 

6. Doha, 183, 184. 
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(dharma) of the various castes. It is clear from the context that 
by varna-sankara Tulasi means the confusion in the duties of 
various castes rather than the admixture of castes due to inter- 
marriages. 

Tulasi further avers that in the Kali age, the Brahmanas , 
instead of devoting themselves to the study of the Vedas and 
teaching the other three castes ( ashrama ) how to lead an ethical 
life, have themselves strayed from the true path. They have 
become greedy and are busy accumulating material wealth. The 
sacred thread is the only outer symbol signifying their caste , 1 
They have not only become ignoramuses and sensualists but 
allied themselves to women of low character. On the other 
hand, the shUdras consider themselves to Le as learned as the 
Brahmanas ; they enter into disputations with them and adopt 
an over-bearing attitude. They take part in japa, tapa, vrata, 
(ascetic practices and recitations of mantras), sit on a high seat, 
and discourse on the scriptures. They consider themselves to 
be in no way inferior to the Brahmanas, but even superior to 
them, and make the Brahamanas worship them. Tulasi con- 
cludes sadly that such shUdras despot both this worlJ and the 
other . 2 

It wou.d appear from Tulasi’s description of the confusion 
among castes, his lament over the decline of the position of the 
Brahmanas, and the rise of numerous new sects, some of which 
are opposed to the Vedas and to the Brahmanas , 3 was in some 
measure, a reflection of the social reality staring the poet in the 
face. 

Tulasi’s concept of the role of the different Varnas in 
society is traditional . 4 He expects learning from the Brahmanas, 
obedience from the ShUdras, and protection and safeguarding of 
society by the Kshatriyas or RajapUts. Protection includes 
cherishing of the weaker elements in society. The ruler is asking 
to look upon the people as his children, and as being as dear to 


1 . Manasa, 7 / 101 / 4 . 

2 . Manasa, 7 / 100 / 3 , 4 , 5 . 

3 . Kavita, 7 / 84 , Doha, 555 , 556 

4 . Manasa, 7 / 20 . 
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him as his own life . 1 In addition to this concept of benevolence, 
the ruler is conceived of as being well-versed in niti. Niti, accor- 
ding to Tulasi, is all-comprehensive : it includes kingly duties 
( raja dharma ) as well as the defence of righteousness which, in 
turn, is linked with the defence of the four-fold division of 
society . 2 

Tulasi equates the ruler with Kshatriyas. It is the duty 
of the Kshatriyas, or the rulers, to expand his territories 
by means of war . 3 He condemns the rulers of the times 
who depart from the traditional practice of returning the 
kingdom to the defeated ruler after forcing him to pay 
tribute . 4 

Although Tulasi does not describe Vaishyas separately, in 
his description of towns and town life, he lays adequate stress 
on the role and affluence of the trading classes, ft is apparent 
from Tulasi's description that the banika or the trader was 
expected not to live in penury, but as a man of means to be 
generous towards the poor and the needy . 5 6 

Tulasi’s attitude towards the position of sadhus and saints 
in the caste system is ambivalent. He says that caste restrictions 
do not apply to saints. He goes to the extent of saying that 
even a chandala, i.e. a man of the lowest caste, is better than a 
man of high caste (kula) if the former is a devotee of Rama and 
the latter is not. Similarly, even a low-caste sadhu is superior 
to a man of high caste ( kulina ) since the former recites the name 
(of God) every day.® In fact, Tulasi ascribes good qualities to 
the low born, and vicious make-like qualities to the high born. 
He says that a saint had no caste, nor has he any religious 
restrictions : he can beg from anyone, or sleep (even) in a 
mosque . 7 Elsewhere he condemns the sadhus of the time who 
had had no real learning or saintlv qualities, yet who preached 


1 . Manas a, 7 . 21 . 1 , DohS, 512 . 

2 . Mdnasa, 2.152 2 . 

3 . Mdnasa, 1 . 154 . 

4 . Mdnasa, 1 . 154 . 4 . 

5 . Mdnasa, 2 . 172 . 3 . 

6 . Vairagya, 37 , 38 , 39 , 40 , 41 . 

7 . Kavitd, 7 . 106 . 
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to others. Many of these, he says, belonged to the low castes . 1 
City and village life 

Tulasi describes the lay-out of the town in the context of 
Ayodhya, the capital of Rama ; Lanka, the capital of Ravaija ; 
Janakapuri, the capital of Raja Janaka ; and Kashi . 2 3 The 
description of the first three cities appears to be grounded in 
tradition, but it also reflects to some extent the pattern of city 
life visible during Akbar’s period, since, it seems, it had not 
changed in any marked manner. 

As compared to this, Tulasi does not shed much light on 
the pattern of life in the villages. While Rama wanders through 
the jungles, he hardly ever enters a village . 8 Though Tulasi 
draws similes from rural life and from the processes of cultiva- 
tion and sympathises with the villager for his hard lot, the 
village folk are called rustics who are ignorant and who, 
like scholars and women, need to be kept tightly under 
control. If that is so, we can hardly call Tulasi a poet of 
village life. 

According to Tulasi, the cities generally had a wall 
( parakofa ) with carefully guarded entrance-gates. In the descrip- 
tion of Lanka, il is said that the gates were so carefully patrolled 
that no one could enter without being challenged. Inside the 
city were the ruler’s palaces which, too, were carefully guarded . 4 5 6 
The city consisted of a network of streets and houses. It seems 
there was no planning of the towns whatever. Tulasi asserts 
that the lay-out of the city of Ayodhya was so complex that 
even Brahma could not comprehend it. There is no mention 
of any principal streets in the cities. The heart of the city appa- 
rently consisted of markets and cross-roads, the square formed 
by the latter acting as a meeting-ground for the citizens . 8 
During festivities, the town and bazars were decorated with 
banners, floats of silk-cloth (pafora), flowers, etc.® For Tulasi the 

1. Manasa, 7.100.3. 

2. Manasa, 1.212, 213, and 216, 6.3.5, 6, 1, 2, 3 ; 7.172. 

3. Manasa, 5.59.3. 

4. Manasa, 6.3.3. 

5. Manasa, 7.28.5 ; 5.3. 

6. Parvati-Mangala , 87. 
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cities were the centres of trade and commerce where merchants 
reaped rich profits by selling their commodities . 1 The markets 
were full of miscellaneous type of goods, cloths of various 
kinds, such as cotton, wool, hair ( ruma ), silk and leather. There 
were numerous shops of jewellers, goldsmiths, and money- 
changers ( sarrafs ). The various types of merchants men- 
tioned by Tulasi are bajiija ( cloth dealers ), mahajana (money- 
lenders), sarraf (money-changers, jewellers), etc . 2 All these 
apparently comprised the various types of batiks mentioned by 
Tulasi. 

The cities were a concourse of people and animals — 
elephants, horses, mules, etc. There were animal-markets too 
where cattles were bought and sold . 3 

The cities had many fine lofty houses several storeys high . 4 
They had balconies from which women and children watched 
ceremonial processions . 5 6 While the houses were topped by 
round-shaped finials ( kalasha ), the roof, pillar, and floor were 
finished with multi-coloured plaster made from lime ( gach ), or 
with semi-precious stones— carnalian, amber, amethyst, etc. The 
rooms were decorated with multi-coloured curtains, and wall- 
paintings. The houses had courtyards and gardens full of flowers 
and fruit-trees as well as awnings for the enjoyment of the 
women of the house. They had strong doors, which were usually 
guarded by chowkidars. Most of the houses had an outer room 
(chaupal) for the reception of visitors or a platform ( chabUtara ) 
on the street for the purpose.® 

Tulasi says that the ' lost magnificent palaces and houses 
belonged to the king, his advisers ( mantrh ), army chiefs 
( seniipati ), and celebrated warriors. Apparently, some of the 
mansions belonged to rich merchants also. 

The palaces etc. had stables for elephants and horses 


1. Manasa, 7.212.2 ; 7.28.4. 

2. Manasa, 7.28.4 ; 6.1.1 ; Doha , 289, 395. 

3. Vinaya, 141 ; Karila, 5.23. 

4. Manasa . 7.26.3, 7.212.3. 

5. For instance at the time of Sita’s swayambara, the royal ladies sat 
in the balconies to watch the proceedings. ( Janakt Marigala, 72; 
Manasa , 1.22.2). 

6. Manasa , 1.213; 7.27.2, 3, 4. 
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also. The area outside the city had many parks, lakes, and 
gardens, not to speak of its several mango groves. The citizens, 
including the king, repaired to these to relax or on festive 
occasions. Tulasi uses the word nagari or shahar for big 
towns. However he uses the word pura in at least three 
senses — in the sense of a big town such as Ayodhya, in the con- 
text of smaller towns ( kasbas in medieval India) which have 
the characteristics partly of a town and partly of a village; and 
to designate larger villages. The citizens of the capital were 
actively involved in the affairs of the state. At moments of crisis 
such as the expulsion of R&ma, the purajana or the townfolk 
gathered together to make their views felt. 1 The purajana or 
prominent citizens were invited to hold consultations with the 
ruler. Many of the purajana accompanied Bharata when he 
moved out of Ayodhya to persuade Rama to return. 2 It may 
be noted that on several occasions in medieval India, the 
citizens of Delhi had taken an active part in the affairs of the 
state, such as the removal of an unpopular ruler. 

Tulasi’s description of Kashi is based on personal obser- 
vations, since we know that he spent a couple of years at Kashi, 
probably towards the end of his life. We are told that Kashi 
was spread over five kusa, or more than twelve miles and that it 
had a surrounding wall ( marjada ). Tulasi dwells on the beauty of 
its ghats and ponds and compares the city to a cow, with the 
city boundary as its feet, the centre of the city as its teats, the 
varuria river as its garland, and the river Asi as its tail. 3 It was 
full of lofty houses and innumerable temples. Tulasi says that 
crores had been spent in building the temples. 4 5 He bestows high 
praise on Kashi, a city dear to the gods, whose residents, men 
and women, were like Shiva and Parvati. Most of the temples 
were dedicated to Shiva, which is why Tulasi calls Kashi the 
city or capital of Shankara ( Shankara Sahara). 1 The use of 

1. Manama, 7.29.4; 3.11.1, 2; 1.3. 1. 

2. Ibid., 2.23, 187.1; 4.1.1. 

3. Kavitd, 7.172; Vinaya, 22. 

4. Kavitd, 7.176; Vinaya, 22.3; Doha, 239. Elsewhere, Tulasi says that 
K&shi was the village (gdori) of Bimadeva (Shiva). 

5. Vinaya, 8.3; Kavitd, 7. 165, 
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the Persian word shahara which meant a big town, but was often 
used for the capital, i.e. Delhi alone, is significant. 

TuJasi gives a graphic account of the havoc wrought by 
epidemic and famine in Kashi. This big city was turned into an 
extended graveyard at the time of famine and epidemic. Ail 
the citizens, he says, were greatly worried, and a pall of gloom 
surrounded them. Due to disease and death, the role of diffe- 
rent castes had been upset 1 2 ; the Brdhmayas had become beggars 
and cowards and, as a result, they have become a prey to 
avarice, greed, sensuality and anger. Crime had become ram- 
pant, wayfarers were being plundered and some evil persons 
had accumulated wealth by resorting to crimes of all kinds, 
including the killing of the Brahman as. 3 These conditions were 
being ignored by everyone, by the people of high, medium and 
low qualities, the rich and the poor, the raja and the rdi. Various 
officials, such as the kotawals and the judges had ceased to func- 
tion . 3 Even the rulers had stolen people’s lands (bhhmi chord). 
In the time of famine, people were forced to sell their children 
in order to survive . 4 For Tulasi all this was due to sins com- 
mitted by the evil-minded citizens, the actions of their previous 
lives, and the anger of the gods. He, therefore, turns to the 
gods in anguish and entreats them to redeem the city . 5 

The countryside 

Tulasi reflect the contempt of his contemporaries for the 
villagers, who, it is said, deserved to be beaten regularly in 
order that they might be ’ ept in their due places. They were 
not only illiterate and lack*' J knowledge, but were also endowed 


1. Kavita, 8.3, 7,165. 

2. Kavita , 7.177; Doha, 239. 

3. Kavita, 7 .I75; Doha , 239, 240. 

4- Kavita , 7.96. Abul Fazl mtnrnns a famine which took place in 1586 
and lasted for almost three >oars. Possibly this was the famine to 
which Tulasi referred. We arc told that so acuie was the famine 
that men ate their own kind and that the roads were blocked up 
with dead bodies. Akbar endeavoured to relieve distress by opening 
houses and kitchens (Abul Fazl, Akbar NUmd, Vol. II, p. 35 ). 

5. Kavita , 7.176. 
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with a great sense of self-importance which is harmful to 
society . 1 

Tulasi does not show any special familiarity with the pro- 
cesses of agriculture or of village life. He classifies land vaguely 
into good, middling, and bad, and into productive and unpro- 
ductive ( tisara ) tracts . 2 3 He uses the processes of agriculture in 
his similes, however. For instance, he compares the body to 
cultivable land, deeds to the cultivator, and good deeds and 
sin to the seeds . 8 He mentions many of the familiar products 
including rice, particularly sliali- rice, which was considered to be 
a vintage variety of rice . 4 5 6 He also mentions barley, gram, wheat, 
oil-seeds, cotton, kodon, etc.® and attaches special importance 
to sugarcane which, he says, was produced in low-lying areas. 

Tulasi considers the life of the peasant to be hard.® There 
were recurrent famines which constituted a special feature of 
the kali age. As a result, the peasants were even forced to sell 
their women and children. Loss of their lands placed the peasant 
in an unenviable position, and they did not know what to do 
or where to go . 7 Apparently many of them flocked to such 
towns as Kashi. 

Apart from famine, the peasant was also oppressed by 
tax-collector. Tulasi refers to man as, or fortified places, from 
which peasants sometimes defied the tax-collectors . 8 Tulasi’s 
advice to the ruler, however, was that he should not be oppres- 
sive in collecting taxes 


1. Doha, 328; kavitd, 7.30, 39; Manasa , 5.54.3. 

2. Doha, 465; Vinaya , 80. 

3. Vairagya, 5 

4. Kavitd, 7.103; Manasa, 2.253.1. Some of the other crops mentioned 
are wheat (nai) Doha, 109; gram ( Doha , 151); Barley (Km ltd, 5.7); 
Kodon ( Kavitd , 5.40) ; cotton (Doha, 342) ; til (Doha, 198, 403, 206); 
sugar-cane (Doha, 343) etc. 

5. Doha, 342 ; Vairagya, 39. 

6. Doha, 478 

7. Kavitd, 7.96-97. 

8. Doha, 559; Hanumanbahuka, 18. Most medieval villages were fortified 
and sometimes could offer stiff resistance. Sec Akbai’s experience 
with such a rebel village paraunukh in Etah dist. (Abul Fazl, Akbar 
Ndma, ii, pp. 163-165). 
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An interesting feature is Tulasi's description of the process 
of settling a new village. This process or the process of break- 
ing uncultivated land {banjara) 1 was often carried out with the 
help of displaced peasants from other villages. The life of such 
peasants was not always happy, and Tulasi refers to pahikheti 
or cultivation of land by outsiders. 2 This concept was a familiar 
one, but the word pahi has not been used by Abul Fazl or any 
other contemporary Persian writer of Akbar’s reign. Tulasi's 
familiarity with it implies that it was a well-established system 
which was common knowledge. 

It will be apparent from the above that a careful analysis 
of the literary works of the period is helpful in understanding 
the social concepts, value systems, patterns of behaviour, etc. 
current during the medieval period in India. 

The main social concept put forward by Tulasi is that of 
equipoise of samata. Equipoise implies control which is both 
personal and institutional. For the individual, equipoise implies 
a grasp of dharma and viveka or a sense of discrimination. 
Institutional controls are necessary in society since the large 
majority of the people have evil propensities. Institutional 
controls are both social and political. One of the most impor- 
tant institutions of social control, the varnashrama dharma, 
implies that people belonging to different groups should dis- 
charge their responsibilities without encroaching upon the duties 
of others, i.e. of those belonging to other varnas. Transgression 
of duties or discharging those which arc not one’s own leads 
to varnasartkara which is the cause of social disequilibrium. 
The state and the ruler ire both necessary for chastising the 
evil doers and for upholoing the four-fold division of society. 
It may be noted here that Tulasi’s ideal of varndshrama was 
not based on heredity but on the intrinsic qualities of indivi- 
duals. This being so, Tulasi does not merely stand for the 
status quo. 


1. Vinaya, 145. 

2. For a discussion of pahi, see Satish Chandra, “Some Aspects of 
Indian Village Society in Northern India during the 18th century — 
The position of the Khud-Kdshta and Pahi-Kashta", Indian Historical 
Review, Delhi, Vol. I, No. 1, 
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As a sensitive poet, Tulasi was moved by the sorrow, want, 
and poverty which afflicted the common people. However, 
his essential humanism does not make him a systematic social 
reformer, much less a revolutionary. He did not attempt the 
creation of a new social order, though he did dream of a society 
based on justice ( Rama Rajya). Nor was he a mere traditiona- 
list as has been argued above. The strength of Tulasi as a poet 
was his humanistic portrayal of the complex social reality facing 
him. In his attempt at synthesising the contemporary social 
reality and presenting it in terms of universal truth, Tulasi 
sometimes adopted contradictory positions. But his contradic- 
tions are not so much personal as a reflection of the contem- 
porary reality itself. Thus, Tulasi’s writings have a vital link 
with the life and times in which he lived. 



13 

Tulasidasa’ s Conception 

of Rama 

PROf . I' B. SINGH 


Tulasidasa was a great poet, a social reformer and a 
devotional philosopher— all combined into one. Essentially, he 
was a philosopher poet. He, therefore, visualised Rama as the 
ideal hero of his poem, the noblest embodiment of human 
virtues, and a Personal God always ready to remove the suffer- 
ings of the oppressed. Thus, we find in his delineation of 
Rama a combination of the idealisation of a rtal man and the 
realisation of an ideal god. 

Rama is ow according to Tulasidasa. He is the Univer- 
sal Spirit as well as a Personal God who manifests himself in 
human form for the benet't of the righteous people on earth. 
He is the emblem of beau./, power and virtue~the main charac- 
teristics of an ideal hero. In accordance with the philosophi- 
cal and poetic approach of Tulasidasa, his conception of Rama 
can be discussed under the following two heads : 

1. Rama : The Brahman (Supreme Being). 

2. Rama : The Pui urottama (Excellent man). 

Rama : The Brahman ( Supreme Being) 

There has been a lot of controversy among the theistic 
philosophers regarding the true nature of God Divergent 
views have been expressed by different schools of thought. 
Tulasidasa has a synthetic approach inspired by his own 
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experience and vision. 

The Supreme Being has been denoted by various names— 
Brahman by the Vedantins, Visiju by the Vaisnavas, Shiva by 
the Shaivas, and so on. Tulasidasa holds that names and 
forms are not the essence but merely attributes of God. They 
serve as means to realise him. The seeker has the option to 
choose any one of them. The name ‘Rama’ is preferable to 
others for a number of reasons. It is more significant indicating 
one who pervades all and to whom alt are attached. It is more 
convenient and effective for Nama-Japa (muttering of prayers), 
leading the worshipper to salvation even if muttered in a reverse 
order. Of all the incarnations, Rama has done the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Moreover, the name is accept- 
able to the Nirguna School (Exponents of Impersonal God) as 
well. 

The true nature and being of Rama transcends all utter- 
ance, wisdom and knowledge. He is beginningless, endless, 
limitless, changeless and beyond all description . 1 Sages have 
tried to describe him to the best of their understanding, but 
that is only a part of the truth 2 3 He is Pure Consciousness and 
Pure Bliss ; the very light untouched by illusion . 1 He is Crea- 
tor, Sustainer and Destroyer of the universe . 4 Creation and 
destruction of the world in this context denote respectively 
evolution and involution. 

Rama is the supreme cause of the cosmos— instrumental 
as well as material . 5 This riddle can be understood through 
the analogy of a spider winch weaves its cobweb with the mate- 
rial emitted from within itself, and withdraws it at its sweet 
will. Similarly, the cosmic world is emitted from Rama and 
completely absorbed in Him at the time of dissolution. 

The entire universe (visible or invisible) is nothing but 
the manifestation of Rama just as the cloth is nothing but 
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thread, the (earthen) jar is nothing but earth, the (wooden) 
elephant is nothing but wood, the (golden) ornament is nothing 
but gold, and the coil (of serpent) is nothing but the serpent 
itself . 1 

Rama is essentially Nirguija as well as Saguna . 2 The 
English words Finite or Personal and Infinite or Impersonal 
are incapable of connoting the exact sense conveyed by these 
terms. By Nirguga Tulasidasa means having no form, descri- 
bed by negative epithets, and beyond the materiality of matter. 
By Saguija he means — having a form, an emblem of divine 
virtues, and appearing as if endowed with the attributes ot 
matter. 

He maintains that Nirguna and Saguna are not incompa- 
tible. The apparent contradiction can be satisfactorily resolved. 
The analogy of fire aptly explains the point. Nirgupa Rama is 
just like the invisible fire existing in wood, and Saguna Rama 
may be compared to the lire visible in the form of flame . 3 Rama 
does not change like matter. His corporal appearance is super- 
natural, as declared by Lord Krishna in the Gita . 4 He has 
been negatively praised (as beginninglcss, endless, formless, 
etc.) to show his incomprehensiblity ; but at the same time 
truth, consciousness, bliss, omniscience, omnipotence, omnipre- 
sence, affection, compassion etc. are the divine qualities which 
determine the essential nature of Rama. 

Tulasida>- »’s conception of Rama as Personal God is 
based on psychological grounds. It is extremely difficult to 
concentrate one’s mind on the Nirguria, whereas the Sagupa 
easily becomes an obj.ct of worship, and satisfies the emo- 
tional needs of faithful devotees. The inactive and indifferent 
Impersonal God (Nirguna) is utterly useless for the person 
who is suffering from acute worldly miseries. Naturally, he 
envisages and takes resort to a Personal God who is always 
ready to listen to his grievance and extend his mighty arms to 
protect and support the aggrieved soul. The confidence thus 
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created in the mind of the agonised is in itself a valuable 
achievement. His graciousness and approach ability impelled 
Tulasidasa to dedicate himself to Saguija Rama in preference 
to the Nirgupa. 

Rama, the Transcendental Being, incarnates for the sake 
of the virtuous. This is technically called Avatara, which 
etymologically means descent. Though ominpresent. He is 
conceived of by the devotees as abiding in a self-luminous, 
immaterial and blissful heaven (Vaikuntha) from where he 
descends on earth by His will according to the need and desire 
of the virtuous. The purpose of His incarnation is threefold : 
to annihilate the wicked and the vices ; to establish law and 
order ; and to relieve, protect and delight the virtuous. 1 Rama 
has been represented to have achieved these goals to the grea- 
test extent. 

Unlike the Krishnaite thinkers, Tulasidasa does not grade 
the incarnations of Rama as full (Purija) or Primary (Mukhya) 
and Partial (arnsha) or Secondary (gauija). He regards Rama 
as full, perfect and unimpaired. It is a different matter that 
the deeds of a particular incarnation (such as Matsya or 
Ktorma) are limited and those of another (such as Rama or 
Krishna) are extensive. 

According to Tulasidasa, Rama is the Supreme God who 
incarnates, and also the incarnation. Both are one and the 
same. 2 The difference lies in appearance and not in essence. 
But he has very often described Rama as the incarnation of 
Brahman 3 and yet in other contexts has spoken of Him as the 
incarnation of Visijtu. 4 There is no incongruity in his apprehen- 
sion. Tulasidasa’s Rama is identical with the Brahman as 
propounded in the Vedanta, and also with Visiju (the Supreme 
Deity) of the Vaispavas. As regards the term Vispu, he uses 
it in two different denotations : 1 . the Supreme Being, and 2. 
the second deity of the sacred Triad (Trideva) entrusted with 
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the preservation of one solar system (BrahmSgda). The former 
is one and peerless, the latter are countless in number and 
merely partial manifestations of the divine faculty of Rama . 1 
He is called Visnu only in the former sense. 

Rama is the Lord of Maya. Maya represents the in- 
herent and mysterious power of Rama. Its functions are two- 
fold. Accordingly, it is said to be of two kinds : Vidyii and 
Avidyd. Vidya Maya is the creative principle responsible for 
making the cosmic world appear and disappear. Being the 
effect of Maya, the empirical world is also called Maya. Avi- 
dyd Maya is the ignorance or illusion which conceals the real 
nature of things from the view of individual souls and shows 
the One as Many . 2 It is due to this illusion that the indi- 
vidual soul becomes worldly, a victim of subject-object-com- 
plex (Jada-Chetana-granthi), and suffers from acute miseiics . 3 
One can attain freedom from illusory bondage through the 
grace of Rama, and Rama-Bhakti (devotion to Rama) charac- 
terised by complete surrender to Him is the surest way to win 
His grace . 4 

Rama : The Purusuttama ( excellent man) 

According to Tulasidasa, the purpose of poetry is two- 
fold : Rasa (experience of aesthetic pleasure) and Many ala (good 
of all). In the ’*ery first stanza of the Ramacharitamdna sa, his 
magnum opus , he has clearly expressed his view-point. He has 
further emphasised the act of benevolence in a number of pass- 
ages . 5 He had to choov a theme suitable foi the purpose. He 
was influenced in this respect by his personal experiences as 
also the political, social and religious conditions prevailing in 
the country. Circumstances required the selection of a hero 
well-known to people for his benevolent deeds and adherence 
to the traditional values of life, whose delineation might inspire 
the readers to attain the h.ights of human ideals. Tulasidasa 
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found the desired qualities in the personality of Rama. 

Due to his devotional fervour, he strongly believed that 
it would be an insult to poetic talent to sing the glories of an 
ordinary man. The devices and endeavours of a poet are 
wasted till they are bathed in the lake of Lord Rama’s favours . 1 
However fine the composition of a skilled poet be, it lacks in 
elegance unless endowed with the Name of Rama, It may be 
compared to an extremely handsome woman seen without 
clothes even though adorned with precious jewels. On the 
other hand, the verses composed by a comparatively inferior 
poet and devoid of all the poetic excellences are listened to 
and honoured by saints like bees for their sweetness . 2 

Tulasidasa's conception of poetry is motivated by his 
spiritual approach. The average literary critic may find it diffi- 
cult to agree with him. But there is undoubtedly some psy- 
chological justification for his stand-point. Both philosophy 
and poetry aim at the experience of joy through the freedom 
of mind. This freedom of mind can more successfully be 
achieved through devotional poetry than by any other kind of 
composition. Tulasidasa explains the utility of devotional 
poetry by the analogy of an elephant who seeks refuge in a lake 
while oppressed by the fierce flames of jungle fire. Likewise, 
the mind of jiva (an individual soul) is burning in the fire of 
sensual desire, and it finds quick relief when it turns to the 
Ramacharitamanasa, the lake of the holy deeds of Rama . 3 

Tulasidasa could have chosen any other incarnation for 
the theme of his epic, but that would not serve his purpose. Of 
all the incarnations of God, Rama and Krishna have been held 
in high esteem for their multifarious, heroic, benevolent and 
gratifying deeds as compared to others. Krishna had, certainly, 
destroyed demons, established the rule of justice and delighted 
the devotees but he was more famous for his amorous 
sports. A light-hearted and gentle hero, fond of dance and 
music, would not fit in the context which required a man of 
valour, recognised for his ideal character and philanthropic 
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acts. Rama, traditionally known as Maryadapurusdttama fan 
excellent man committed to social justice), satisfied all the con- 
ditions in this regard. 

Indian poeticians have laid down ceitain essential charac- 
teristics of an ideal hero. He should he exalted lineage, well- 
bred, young, charming, affable, liberal, upright, cle\cr, elo- 
quent, resolute and popular; endowed with intelligence, energy, 
fine memory, wisdom, self-respect and aesthetic sense; heroic; 
mighty, vigorous familiar with the codes of conduct, and an 
observer of laws . 1 Rama, as conceived of by Tulasidasa, had all 
these ideal virtues in him. Moreover, he was a person of great 
excellence, self-confident and yet modest, exceedingly serious, 
forbearing, never boastful, and firm in his purpose. He had 
in him a combination of beauty, virtue and prowess -the three 
divine powers leading to universal happiness, preservation and 
establishment of Dharmu (law and social Order). 

Rama was so handsome that everyone who beheld him 
was fascinated by his charming personality. His moon-like 
face attracted the moon-faced ladies of Ayodhya . 2 

The excited girls of Janakapur peeped through windows to 
see him and at once fell enamoured . 3 The effect of Sita is 
difficult to describe. On seeing Rama in the flower-garden, 
she took him home to her heart by the gate of eyes and closed 
the door of lids on him. When she drew near him after the 
ceremony of Bow-Breaking, she was struck by his loveliness and 
stood still like a picture . 4 5 The village men and women, the 
ascetic Janaka, the revengeful enemies (Khara and Dusana) and 
even the deer and does were charmed by his extraordinary 
beauty . 6 

His might is respected everywhere. A powerless man can 
neither defend himself nor protect the distressed ones. Rama 
had to fulfil the mission of destroying the dreadful anti-social 
elements and restoring co. hdencc in the people to realise higher 
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values of life. Tulasidasa, therefore, depicted him as a vigo- 
rous, energetic, heroic and mighty prince. Rama showed his 
prowess from boyhood when he slew Tadaka and Subahu to 
relieve the sages of Vishvamitra’s hermitage. The dawn of his 
glory was heralded at Mithila by the breaking of the Bow of 
Shiva. Later on he killed Viradha, Khara, Dusana, Maricha 
and many other demons. 

The real test of a hero’s might is the chief opponent 
(Pratinayaka). A person who defeats a helpless weak enemy 
does not deserve any credit. Tulasidasa, therefore, delineated 
Ravai^a as a formidable opponent, a monarch of all he surve- 
yed— who ran wildly here and there, mad with war-lust but did 
not find a matching foeman to fight. Not to talk of common 
men, even the powerful gods and demi-gods yielded to him 
and acknowledged his suzerainty . 1 Rama established his supe- 
riority by his glorious victory over such an invincible enemy. 

A beautiful and mighty person may be characterless. His 
vices are apt to distort his image in the public eye. Tulasidasa 
was aware of this fact. He, therefore, laid adequate emphasis 
on the qualities of head and heart, the moral aspect of Rama’s 
personality with due recognition to his matchless beauty and 
physical power. Affability, self-control, morality, etiquette, 
modesty, fidelity, etc. constitute the character of Rama. A few 
instances will suffice to illustrate the point. 

Lakshmana was feeling restless to visit the city. Rama 
too must have been equally eager. But he did not speak about 
himself. He respectfully sought Vishwamitra’s permission to 
show the city to Lakshmana and earnestly promised to bring 
him back very soon. Impressed by his courtesy and etiquette, 
Vishwaraitra was glad to permit him . 2 3 

The talented poet has admirably designed the situation of 
love at first sight. The environment of sanctity is remarkable. 
Rama went to the flower-garden under the instruction of reve- 
rend Vishwamitra to collect flowers for worship. He was accom- 
panied by his younger brother . 8 SitS was asked by her mother 
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to go to the garden to worship goddess Parvati. She was 
accompanied by her maids . 1 The purpose of their visit was 
sublime. Their love was not tinged with sexual desire. The 
sympathetic attitude of their companions represents social sanc- 
tion, though on a limited scale. 

The haughty kings, gathered for Bow-Trial, were overwhel- 
med with their lust for Sita. Within seconds of the announce- 
ment, they rushed to the Bow but their strenuous efforts proved 
futile. By contrast, Rama remained self-controlled as his love 
was not blind. At last, Vishwamitra asked him to get up and 
shatter the Bow. He rose from his seat without any excite- 
ment, joy or sorrow. He lifted, bent and broke the Bow at 
ease. It was a miraculous performance. Showering of flowers 
by gods, and dance and music by heavenly damsels on such 
occasions simply indicate universal recognition of and applause 
for his laudable acts. 

Dasharatha sent Vashistha to Rama to inform and prepare 
him for Abhiseka— the coronation-ceremony. On his arrival, 
Rama along with Sita touched the feet of his teacher and 
reverently said with his hands humbly clasped : ‘My lord, 
your visit to the house of this servant brings greatest good and 
averts all disaster .’ 2 The courtesy and respect thus shown by a 
prince is an evidence of his sweet disposition and inherent 
culture. This k' 'd of affability can be seen everywhere in his 
conversations with Kaushalya, Kaikevi, Sumantra, Ouha, 
Bharata, Sugriva and others. 

Tulasidasa’s Rama, though a prince by birth and position, 
was a man of the people and he worked for the people. He did 
not feel shy of playing with the children of common folk in 
Ayodhya . 3 While in Mithila, he moved about the place of 
Bow-Trial with the boys of Jamkapur chattering with them 
politely and pleasantly . 4 Fourteen years of his exile are parti- 
cularly marked by his a^ociation with the common people, 
most of them living in forests. He was a source of pleasure, 
security and inspiration to them. When Sita was kidnapped 
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by Ravaga he made friends with Sugriva and organised an 
army of monkeys and bears (representing the lowest strata of 
society) to recover his wife. He expressed gracefully his deep 
sense of gratitude to them for rendering help in need . 1 

His role as a king was magnanimous. He devoted him- 
self entirely to the people. No one suffered throughout his 
kingdom from any kind of afflictions of mind and body or 
from the tyranny of fate or wild animals . 2 Rama-Rajya (the 
Reign of Rama) has since become a symbolic expression for an 
ideal state in which all the citizens are happy, dutiful, healthy, 
wealthy and wise. Tulasidasa was not happy with the political 
situation around him. The circumstances did not permit him 
to criticise openly the despotic rulers. He, therefore, resorted 
to the suggestive power of words. He described Ravana and 
other demons as criminal desparadoes and ruthless tyrants ; 
and Rama as a saviour of the people. Symbolically, Rama’s 
victory over Ravana signifies the victory of virtue over vice, 
of justice over injustice, of truth over untruth and of knowledge 
over ignorance. 

Unlike Kalidasa and other poets, Tulasidasa has not 
described the departure of Rama from earth, even though 
Parvati had specifically asked Shiva to explain how Rama 
returned to His Heavenly abode . 3 Tulasidasa is silent on this 
issue. He intends to suggest two points. Firstly, Rama, the 
Universal Self, is omnipresent. He only manifests Himself in 
the form of incarnations. The question of His departure, 
therefore, does not arise. Secondly, death is not the goal of 
life. Life is real and earnest— a continuous struggle for existence 
and ceaseless endeavour for sublimation. Rama set an example 
in this regard. He took life to be duty and observed it sin- 
cerely in various capacities— as a son, as a disciple, as a brother, 
as a master, as a husband, as a friend and above all as a king. 

He was just a young boy when he came in conflict with 
demons like Sub&hu and rid the society of such pests. He 
successfully competed with powerful kings at the Bow-Trial. 
After marriage he gladly led the life of an ascetic and remained 
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in exile for fourteen years facing bravely all sorts of odds. On 
his return from the forest, he ascended the throne not for 
selfish ends but for the sake of the people. He sacrificed his 
personal happiness in public interest. Informed by his spies 
that the citizens of Ayodhya were losing confidence in him 
because of his acceptance of Sita who had stayed in Lanka for 
some time, he exiled his beloved wife without the least hesita- 
tion. He banished his dearest brother Lakshmapa who was 
charged with negligence of duty by sage Durvasa. Such extra- 
ordinary acts of Rama undoubtedly prove that he was a Man 
par excellence. 

In spite of all this commendable record, Rama was not 
completely Iree from blemish. He dispatched a woman (Tadaka) 
at the instigation of Vishwamitra. He incited Lakshmana to 
cut off the nose and ears of a woman (Surpanakha). He killed 
Bali treacherously. He exiled his wife and brother in order 
to please the citizens and a sage respectively. He assassinated 
Shambuka only because the poor fellow was practising penance. 
These actions have been defended from one angle of vision and 
criticised from another. A devotee views them as the Lila of 
Rama (mere sport of God) performed for universal good. This 
idealism does not appeal to the modern humanist. He judges 
them by social standards and declares them as objectionable. A 
literary critic ma^ agree or disagree with cither of them, but he 
appreciates the depiction of human nature in particular situa- 
tions. Man is said to be a bundle of weaknesses and these 
weaknesses make the idea! Rama appear more real and human. 
The fusion of ideality and reality adds to the poetic excellence 
of Tulasidasa’s composition. 

Valmiki had depicted Rama as a great man, Tulasidasa 
established him as God. The purartas had described Rama 
as God, Tulasidasa humanised him, made him a living and 
lively character, a subject of human emotions and an object of 
popular appeal, love and respect. Thus we can see that God 
has descended to the level of man, and man has ascended to the 
status of God in the Rama of Tulasidasa. 
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The best way to judge a poet’s aesthetic sensibility is to 
find out whether he has successfully identified such situations in 
a narrative as have a direct emotive appeal. The following are 
the most touching incidents in the story of Rama : His banish- 
ment from Ayodhya and exit to the forest as a common way- 
farer ; the reunion of Rama and Bharata at Chitrakuta ; the 
hospitality extended by Shabari ; Rama’s lamentation for 
Lakshmana who was rendered unconscious by the missile 
thrown by Meghanada, and Bharata’s long and anxious waits 
for the home-coming of Rama. Goswami Tulasidasa unmistak- 
ably identifies these phases of the story because it is precisely 
these episodes that receive an elaborate and detailed treatment 
from him. What can be more touching than the poignant 
spectacle of a pretty prince abandoning his royal palace and 
rambling from one forest to another along with his younger 
brother and wife ! Goswami Tulasidasa describes the scene 
with a deep sense of involvement in the Manasa, Kavitavali and 
Gitavalt. The number of verses dealing with this description 
is the largest in GUavali. Tulasidasa knew it full well that a 
scene like this would move the women-folk most, that it could 
arouse unbounded compassion, and a feeling of selfless affec- 
tion in them. It is precisely because of this that he brings 
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rural women-folk into the picture. These women are overwhel- 
med by a sense of affection roused by the unparalleled charm 
of Rama and Janaki ; they are moved by a feeling of remorse 
at the callousness of the King of Ayodhya and they curse the 
manoeuvres of Kaikcyi. Their mood softens as they find them- 
selves face to face with those three members of the royal family 
who looked like beauty personified ; they forget Iheir own 
selves for a while. This softness gives birth to a sense of bene- 
ficence : 

“With emotion all bodies were thrilled, all eyes moist ; 

Ev'ry one seeing these two young heroes rejoiced.” 

(Atkins) 

and further, 

“Beyond words their condition ; such joy did abound, 

As when beggars a heap of heaven’s jewels have found.” 

(Atkins) 

Tulasidasa’s depiction of the touching scene of Rama and 
Janaki’s exit from Ayodhya is really superb. Ramachandra, 
an emblem of virtue and grace, cheerfully hands over charge 
of the servants to the preceptor of the family. He beseeches 
everybody to behave in a manner that would mitigate the agony 
of the King. The effect of his graceful behaviour is so perva- 
sive that his separation afflicts even birds and beasts. On his 
return to Ayodhva, Bharata finds the streams and pools devoid 
of their usual charm and the town wearing a frightful look. 
Had Bharata got the information of Rama’s banishment, we 
would have explained tl ( s change as a projection of his own 
mood, but he knows absolutely nothing of what had transpired 
until he steps into the palace. To us the streams and pools 
are devoid of their usual gaiety since there are no crowds and 
the entire scene is enveloped in grim silence. People are 
stunned by the tragedy of separation from their beloved prince. 
Who can think of going ->at for a dip in a stream or a pool ? 
This is how we understand it. But for a poet of such intense 
emotional sensibility as Tulasidasa, the vast land of Ayodhya 
is immersed in unmitigated gloom, the entire town is in tears. 

The meeting of Bharata and Rama in Chitrakuta repre- 
sents the union of modesty with modesty, of affection with 
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affection and of morality with morality. The divine atmos- 
phere generated by this reunion was a sight for the gods to see. 
It is just unprecedented. Inspired by ‘fraternal devotion and 
love’, Bharata forges ahead barefoot to persuade Rama to 
return to his Capital. On the way, his eyes overflow with tears 
whenever he is informed that this was the venue where Rama 
and Laksbmana had stayed during their onward journey. 

“When he came to the tree where dear Rama had lain. 

All his heart’s deep emotion he could not restrain.” 

(Atkins) 

While Bharata moves ahead, he goes on enquiring of the 
people as to where Rama was stationed now, and whoever tells 
him that he had seen both of them in good health, becomes as 
dear to him as Rama and Lakshmana. Amongst the three 
mothers, Rama first met Kaikeyi and met her with all affection. 
Was it just to tease her ? Not in the least ! He met Kaikeyi 
affectionately because that was the prime necessity— not to 
make a show of his own importance or his endurance but for 
her own mental relief. The sense of remorse which she was 
feeling on the havoc she had caused could be wiped out only 
by Rama's initiative. Nobody else could actually help. He 
plainly told his mothers : 

“Mother, there is a destiny soaring over this world : no- 
body is to blame !” 

The poet left no scope for doubting the genuineness of 
Kaikcyi’s feeling of remorse. Her callousness was not a part 
of her natural disposition ; it was a sudden phenomenon. Even 
if it were natural to her, Rama’s modesty and simplicity were 
quite capable of softening it. 

“Kaikeyi was moved to the deepest contrition, 

By seeing the brothers’ and Sita’s condition. 

‘O God,’ She prayed inwardly with ev’ry breath 

‘May the earth open for me and bring peaceful death’!” 

(Atkins) 

How could beauty of virtuous conduct possessed by that 
assembly which had fascinated even the forest tribes on to a 
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righteous path, leave Kaikeyi— herself a part of the group- 
unaffected ? 

The impact of this meeting lends piety to the charming 
environments of Chitrakuta. The divine light that shoots forth 
from the interaction of qualities like morality, affection, 
modesty, humility, and sacrifice within that assembly illuminates 
the entire atmosphere. The sweet memories of that meeting 
seem to cast a pious spell over the entire forest laud even 
today. What transpired at the assembly at Chitrakuta was a 
perfect manifestation of virtue in all its aspects. This assembly 
is really a spiritual event in the Ramacharitamana&a. This 
congregation of so many aspects of righteousness, this rallying 
of so many sublime attitudes into one focus, could be possible 
only in the vast — the all-pervasive— consciousness of Tulasidasa. 
It was made possible by the inclusion of a variety of groups in 
the assembly. The deep righteous content and emotive quality 
of the context present a fascinating *study of the mutual 
behaviour of the ruler and the ruled, of the preceptor and the 
disciple, of brother and brother, of mother and son, of father 
and daughter, of father-in-law and son-in-law, of mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law, of Kshatriya and Brahmana, of Brahmana 
and Shudra, of the refined and the rustic. The urban people, 
the rural folk and the foresters are all charmed by that mani- 
festation of righteousness of conduct. If somebody wanted to 
have a first-hand knowledge of Indian civility and culture, he 
could be invitee to witness this majestic assembly. In what a 
refined language and how eloquently arc the resolutions moved, 
how courteously and nith what sobriety are the questions 
answered, how gracefully is due consideration shown to age. 
Everybody wants Rama to return to Ayodhya but perhaps 
none, with sole exception of Bharala, wants that Bharata might 
suffer the sentence of banishment in place of Rama. With all 
their ardent wishes, people assemole there, but as they become 
a part of the assembly *> 'ir personal desires evaporate into 
thin air in that purifying atmosphere of righteousness. The 
glory of the King which rests on truthful conduct is sought, by 
all means, to be retained intact by the subjects. They, there- 
fore, ruthlessly curb their emotions and submit to the better 
judgment of such infallible judges of law and righteousness as 
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Janaka, Vashistha and Vishwamitra. 

The richness of a poet’s emotional faculty consists in his 
capacity to place himself in all possible human situations and 
experience corresponding emotions. Rama’s life-story provides 
the largest scope for the play of this faculty. Where else can 
one find such a wide variety of circumstances ? And who can 
match the emotional sensibility of a poet who proves his mettle 
in this field ? Those who specialise in delineating conjugal love 
or excel in putting across an impressive account of unbounded 
valour can claim to possess only an imperfect emotional 
sensibility. Perfection lies in the identification of all kinds of 
emotive situations and in recreating them through the expressive 
power of words. Amongst the galaxy of outstanding Hindi 
poets, we find only Tulasidasa possessing such an all-round 
emotional faculty, and it is because of this rare quality that the 
Ramacharitamanasa has been the most popular work of poetry 
in the whole of North India. After passing through a phase 
of parental affection, the reader has a direct view of the exploits 
of Rama and Lakshmapa in an alien land, exploits that help to 
develop a sense of self-reliance in the princes. After witnessing 
Rama’s affection towards his preceptor, we are then led to 
Janakapur to have a fine view ot the most serene and sacred 
conjugal attachment of Sita and Rama. The pathetic scene of 
their exit from Ayodhya reflects the irony of fate, involving 
those unforeseen vicissitudes of life which take a man unawares. 
The reader then follows the couple to the forests where he 
experiences a peculiar kind of love embosomed in rural folk, a 
love which defies all definitions and is yet so natural. 

Seeing a tender princess being escorted by two valiant 
self-reliant princes amongst the scenic beauties of hills and 
forests, turning their affliction into joy, the village-folk realise 
by direct experience the validity of the dictum that those who 
are brave enjoy the bounties of the earth. Passing through the 
agony suffered by Rama after Sita was kidnapped by Ravaga, 
we witness the scenes of horror at Lanka set ablaze by Hanu- 
man and ultimately land into the ferocious battle between 
Rama and Ravana. There are touches of the emotion of 
tranquillity in between. The sentiment of humour, though not 
present as an integral part of the actual life-history of Rama, 
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does find a place in the episode of ‘Narada-Moha’— the in- 
fatuation of Narada. Thus, those who cherish higher ideals of 
poetry, are captivated by effective representations of myriad 
forms of joy and sorrow which constitute human life, whereas 
others, who are content with only a superficial view, are de- 
lighted to find detailed portrayals of all the nine ‘rasas’ and a 
skilful use of large variety of figures of speech enumerated by 
the rhetoricians. 

One may very well argue that if Goswami Tulasidasa 
succeeded in incorporating such a rich variety of human situa- 
tions in his Manasa, the credit goes to the richness of the 
theme — the life-story of Rama, where all this is more or less 
automatic. While agreeing with this contention to a certain 
extent, it must also be pointed out that a live depiction of all 
these situations is not possible without magnanimity of heart, 
an all-embracing empathy, without the power to invent effective 
forms and contexts— and lastly, of course, without a complete 
mastery over the medium of communication. In Goswami, we 
find a deep emotive sensibility capable of identification with 
multifarious aspects of human nature which was not possible 
for any other Hindi poet. Beauty delights him, power makes 
him bow with deference, virtue arouses a joyful response within 
him, merit brings forth a sense of respect, vice causes scorn, 
tyranny gives rise to indignation, the divine phenomena amaze 
him, hypocrisy causes irritation, grief arouses compassion, joy 
a feeling of ecsi. ^y, beneficence generates a sen.-.c of gratitude 
and greatness a feeling of humility— all these come to him so 
naturally that every experience leaves behind a potential image. 

While admitting the expanse ol his emotive faculty, one 
may very well ask if his emotions have the same depth and 
intensity ? If they did not have that intensity, if his words were 
not filled with emotional richness, how could they have such 
universal appeal ? Expressions of ordinary emotion do not pro- 
duce that effect. Quite obviously, the emotion that comes 
most naturally to the poet finds the deepest and most powerful 
expression. And that is devotion— the most exalted form of 
love which is unearthly, steady and unique. It is the proverbial 
love of the chataka 1 for the cloud : 


1. The Indian bird Cuculus, 
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“Faith in one, the only source of strength, hope and trust, 

Tulasidasa is a chataka to the deep dark cloud of Rama.” 

The beloved of the chataka brings happiness to the people 
at large. It is really great, great for all and sundry. The 
chataka’s love thus includes by implication a joyful acknowledg- 
ment of greatness. The humility that the poet expresses in 
relation to this greatness is real; it comes from within; it is 
humility born out of love. Any other form of humility could be 
nothing but a kind of greed, fear or some such feeling. If the 
chataka were to express his humility to anyone other than the 
cloud whom he holds in the highest esteem, then the genuine- 
ness of his feeling would be suspect, the exclusiveness of his love 
would be affected. A person who goes abegging from door to 
door can never attain that state of humility which is a part of 
devotion. The greatness that arouses genuine humility finds 
expression in these terms : 

“Glory belongs to the lot of the chataka alone. 

For in all the three ages and in the worlds 

Never has he been heard O Tulasi ! 

To bow to another Master in humility !” 

What attracts our attention in this relationship is the fact 
that this love is not directed towards an equal but towards one 
who is greater or higher. Coswamiji considers this form of 
love to be better than the love between equals. 

What he really implies is that in the relationship between 
the great and the small, a sense of righteous duty is inherent. If 
the beloved is small, our love towards him will arouse feelings 
of kindness, favour, forgiveness, compassion, support, etc.; on 
the other hand, if he is great, our feeling of love for him shall 
arouse faith, iespect, humbleness, modesty, politeness, gratitude, 
sense of obedience, aud so on. The feeling of love our poet 
cherishes for his Master falls, undoubtedly, in the latter cate- 
gory — it is devotion charged with deep reverence. The sense of 
elevation attained through self-surrender to the exalted can 
certainly not be achieved through submission to an equal. I 
have stated elsewhere that piety is an inherent attribute of the 
object of devotion, as depicted by Tulasidasa. The relation 
between devotion and piety is the same as between an image 
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and its reflection : it is a correlation between the subject and the 
object. Moving one step further, we realise that the correla- 
tion between the subject and the object is exactly the same as 
between the ‘knower’ and the ‘knowable’. The ‘knower’ and 
the ‘knowable’ in the field of knowledge have the subject 
(ashraya) and the object (alambana) as their counterparts in the 
field of emotion. 1 As the knower and the knowable merge into 
one at the climax of knowledge, so do the subject and the object 
at the climax of emotion. This should suffice for understand- 
ing the identity of piety and devotion. 

Conjugal love, too, has been depicted by Tulasidasa most 
tastefully and with a remarkable sense of restraint He would 
never transgress the bounds of decency like the authors of 
‘nayika-bheda’ (classification and categorisation of traditional 
heroines) or like the poets who were so full of Krishna's amo- 
rous activities. 2 The serenity of the pious love between Sita 
and Rama that finds its first manifestation in Mithila, acquires 
an ever-exalted form of conjugal relationship in different situa- 
tions of life. Just when Rama is going to succeed to the throne 
of Ayodhya, he is commanded to go to the forest. Jubilant 
scenes are suddenly transformed into pathetic sights. When 
Rama explains to Sita the usual sufferings of forest-life and 
urges upon her to slay back in Ayodhya, she replies : 

“Together they’re nothing at all if compared 

With my suffering, if with you life cannot be shared.” 

(Atkins) 

Under severe st'ains of affliction, we find the cool 
soothing shade of love f 'r the tired wayfarer on the road of life. 
A love of this sort does not detract one from the field of 
action, it only covers the thorns strewn all around with flower- 
petals. The rural folk, when they find Rama and' Janaki 
traversing the forest barefoot, exclaim : 

“To the woods wh.'t God sent them, this also he owed, 

That with fragrant soft flowers He brighten the road.” 

1. In the absence of more appropriate equivalents, the terms ‘subject’ 
and ‘object’ arc used here to convey the concepts inherent in the 
words ‘artw’ and '3fT5tq<T’ of Sanskrit. 

2. The mysterious dance performed by Krishna and the ‘gopis’. 
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Walkiog through the forest for a while along with them, 
however, they must have been convinced that their course was 
certainly ‘strewn with flowers’. Love had transformed the 
forest into a place of joy. Sita experienced a kind of happiness 
that was impossible for a thousand Ayodhyas to provide : 

“The woods, as her heart’s love at Rama's feet rested. 

With pleasures of countless Avadhs were invested.’’ 

{Atkins) 

What is the secret of this happiness which surpasses the 
happiness ever experienced in Ayodhya ? More occasions to 
be at the service of the beloved. How could Ayodhya provide 
such frequent occasions for company and service ? Here in the 
forest they have to look, after life’s daily needs themselves. 
Preparing a straw hut, cleaning the space in and around the 
hut, carrying water-pots, gathering fuel, and collecting edible 
roots and fruits formed an essential part of life in the forest. 
This life in the midst of nature could provide such occasions 
for the growth of love as are impossible in sophisticated sur- 
roundings. A village woman, desirous of having a similar 
opportunity to join her beloved, expresses herself thus : 

“It's so lucky that fire broke out and burnt the house, 

1 passed on the watei-pitcher into my beloved’s hands !" 

Another reason for this happines-. was their complete 
consonance with the myriad forms of nature which made them 
feel as it the ‘birds and beasts' around were a part of their 
family. Who else, if not the ‘mother of the world’ -Janaki, 
could ha\ e that softness of heart— Janaki who fell immensely 
sorry for leaving back her saplings and flowers ? 

After Sita’s abduction, we find this love opening out a 
very fascinating avenue where strength and valour rise to their 
climax to annihilate oppression and immorality. The profound 
agony caused by the separation from Sita in the forest does not 
lead to a mere tossing-about in bed. It is love of a different 
kind altogether. It was not a separation that caused the gopis 
to shed streams of tears for Gopala who was hardly at a stone’s 
throw in Mathura; it was not a kind of separation which brought 
incessant flow of tears fiom Radha’s eyes for Krishna who 
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had just concealed himself behind the bush for a while. It is a 
separation that impels Rama to traverse through lonely forests 
and hilly terrains to organise a heterogeneous army at his com- 
mand to redeem the earth from sins. Placed in contrast with 
the profound nature of this feeling of separation, the one depic- 
ted by Suradasa, in spite of all its h\ perbolic intensity, sounds 
like a child’s play. 

Before Hanuman made his appearance, Sita was mutter- 
ing to herself in a state of severe mental agony : 

“The full moon gives no fire, but there blazing with light 

Seems to see and approve my unfortunate plight.’’ 

Further, she pleads with the ‘Asoka’ tree * 

“Your fresh flame-coloured buds here and now to me lend; 

Let them burn me up, bringing my life to an end.” 

( Atkins ) 

At this point Hanuman (perched on the tree above) drops down 
the ring, and Sita, thinking it to be ember, lifts it in her hand. 
This evinces Tuhsidasa’s skill in plot construction and intro- 
duces an episode to which there is no reference in the Rdmayana 
of Valmiki. In the presence of Hanuman Sita gives expression 
to her suffering with the same restraint as a mother would have 
before her son. She first enquires about the well-being of 
Rama and his younger brother (not of Rama alone) and then 
goes on to ask why he had become so indifferent to her : 

“Tell me, does kaghunayaka of me ever think ?” 

and, then, she asks if she would ever again be blessed with his 
divine company — 

“Will my eyes be made glad with the vision again 

Of his dark, tender body or is my hope vain ?” ( Atkins ) 

The first typical characteristic of an Indian woman m 
separation is her anxiety about the well-being of her beloved. 
The lingering doubt as to whether her spouse is happy or else 
in a state of suffering lends a touch of kindness or compassion 
to her feeling of separation, (n an Indian wife of noble birth, 
this feeling of separation is imbued with a seriousness of pur- 
pose : it is not the cheap sentiment of wandering love-birds. 
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Nor is this separation so self-centred as to be concerned only 
with one’s own suffering, unmindful of the plight of the beloved. 

Tulasidasa draws such an exquisitely fine picture of this 
pious conjugal love when the rural women, pointing towards 
Rama, embarrass' SitS by asking as to how he was related to her : 

“Brows lifted and face with her veil’s border covered, 
T’wards Ritma she looked and her gaze o’er him hovered.” 

And then she musters all her courage to signal : 

“ ‘My husband’ — her eyes gave the signal bewitching. 
Aslant, like the tail of a wagtail quick twitching.” 

(Atkins) 

How can all the unrestrained and loud utterances of love 
vie with the serenity and melody of this under-expression ? 

Tulasidasa ’s depiction of pathos also is most heart-rending. 
In the story of Rama, as recounted by Tulastdasa, we have 
two such occasions— one is the occasion of Rama’s banishment 
from Ayodhya and the other arises when Lakshmana is fatally 
wounded by a missile in the battle of Lanka. The gloom that 
envelopes Ayodhya in the wake of Rama’s banishment is all 
pathos; it is not just the pang of separation from a beloved who 
leaves for another place. This banishment to the forest just when 
he was to ascend the throne is most grievous : 

“King Kaikaya’s daughter in ignorant malice. 

By causing such suffring has wronged. 

And done greatest injustice to Rama and Sita 

To whom at this time joy belonged.” (Atkins) 

This grief of the relatives and the subjects, therefore, was 
born of their identification with Rama’s unhappy plight, and 
not merely of the prospect of separation from him ; 

“There rose as they went off, unbearable wailing, 

From all the poor people, courageousness failing.” 

(Atkins) 

This gloom (which is an auxiliary of the basic sentiment) 
and this outburst of grief are really pathetic. The grief caused 
by the agony of the beloved is pathos; the sadness caused by 
parting from the beloved for a while is separation. The sorrow 
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of the people at the unfortunate banishment of R2ma at that 
particular juncture is, therefore, an admixture of the agony of 
separation and pathos. Although in the verse ‘Tulasi Rama 
Viyoga-soka basa samujhata nahin samujhaye,’ the expressions of 
the agony of separation and of pathos arc merged into one, yet 
we can, if we like, also view their existence separately ! 

Here is an example of the agony of separation : 

“As Kaushalya beholds her lonely mansion. 

Her restlessness and sorrow grow day by day, 

Tears overflow and she knows not whom to embrace l” 1 

On the other hand, pathos or gloom finds exclusive expression 
in contexts such as this : 

“Of well-refined sweetness his nature’s composed ; 

He was never to hot winds or hardships exposed.” 

(Aik ins) 

and now — 

“He — not ! (Ah ! my heart in its hardness is worse, 

Than great thunderbolts) shares the world’s troubles and 
curse.” ( Atkins ) 

This pathos reaches its climax at the time of Dasharatha’s 
demise. From the description of Ayodhya’s sad plight on this 
occasion there f. ws a strong current of pathos that sweeps the 
reader off his feet along with the people of that town — 

“Avadh seemed mu a place of dread, terror and doom. 

As tho’ over them settled Dark Death’s midnight gloom ; 
Their own homes seemed like graves, fellow citizens 
ghosts, 

Their close friends and their children the Death-Angel’s 
hosts.” ( Atkins ) 

This gloom cast over the royal family is so passionately 
depicted by the poet that not only the citizens of Ayodhya but 
everybody feels involved in it because it relates to a character 
whose slightest grief would rend the hearts of all sensitive men. 

1. Although Rama was not quite young at the time of his banishment, 
yet the poet makes Kaushalya utter ah these words to convey her 
affectionate feelings. 
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The other pathetic scene relates to the lamentation of 
Rama when Lakshmapa, struck by MeghanSda’s missile, falls 
down unconscious. All his pledges and self-discipline, all his 
firmness and resolution seem to be lost in the intensity of his 
grief : 

“Had I known this jungle life vour loss demanded, 

l’ not have obeyed what my fatiier commanded.” 

(Atkins) 

Those who do not understand the implications of this 
mood as well as those who indulge in hypocrisy in the name of 
idealism will deprecate this as self-condemnation. But if the 
idea of the loss of a dear brother, who always stood by his side 
in the hardest times of adversity, were not to make Rama 
forget all other considerations for a while, how could we have 
a glimpse into that inner softness of the Lord which holds out 
a ray of hope for His devotees ? This softness of heart, this 
sympathetic disposition transcends all laws and rules. Let 
down by barren laws and rules, confounded by the rigid ways 
of ‘Karmavada’, finding the latent ‘knowledge’ and the invisi- 
ble ‘power’ to be inadequate, the forlorn man directed himself 
to the search of the imperceptible ‘heart’ and ultimately dis- 
covered it in the cult of devotion. A devotee’s Lord is not just 
a totality of rigid, unchangeable laws. He is an unfathomable 
ocean of forgiveness, kindness, magnanimity, etc. What we see 
of these attributes in the mundane world is but a drop out of 
that vast ocean. 

The descriptions given by Tulasidasa of the mood of self- 
condemnation in its purest form are perhaps impossible to find 
elsewhere. The feeling of remorse or self-condemnation is 
born in a clean and virtuous mind. Where could then one find 
a more appropriate base for it than Bharata’s conscience ? The 
mental depression which leads to a mood of self-condemnation 
emerges either as a result of the consciousness of one’s own 
guilt or through a sense of inferiority born of the feeling that 
one’s association with evil has become publicly known. Bharata’s 
remorse was, of course, of a different kind, but it was at the 
same time profound and genuine. What proved to be an 
unbearable agony for him was that in spite of his true affection 
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and reverence for Rama and a deep sense of devotion, he 
should be treated as Rama’s ‘opponent’. He became restless 
to get rid of this weight on his soul ; it was impossible for him 
to contain this intense sense of remorse : 

“None like me is so wretched and cursed in this world. 

Since by me to these depths of despair were you hurled.” 

(Atkins) 

and then, condemning himself, he says : 

“Accurst ! I’m fire in a forest of cane. 

Of all torments the worst, an unbearable bane.” ( Atkins ) 

He is constantly harassed by the idea that whatever his 
clarifications may be, world opinion will not exonerate him (of 
the charge of conspiracy). Confronted with Kaikeyi, this feel- 
ing of self-condemnation acquires a touch of righteous indigna- 
tion. Its sanctity imparts an enchantment even to the defiance 
of the mother by Bharata : 

“How did you make bold to utter such bitter words : 

‘I command you to the woods.’ 

How did you cherish this idea in your ruthless heart ? 

You aspired to enjoy all comforts as the queen-mother 
and make me ascend the throne.” 

“Who else except you could have the idea 

That bring -lander and sin to our clan. 

Rama will be back one day, all will attain happiness 

And God will purge me of this disgrace. 

I am, however, greaMy worried to think — 

How will you bear with your life ?” 

For once he feels fi ustrated that the infamy heaped on 
him will never die away, but, then, theie is a turn in his chain 
of thoughts. He feels hopeful and tells Kaikeyi, “God willing 
the blot on my name will wiped off and I shall one day be 
able to hold my head high, but how will you spend your life ?” 
He is sure that his infamy would not survive Rama’s return. It 
was his firm belief that even though the whole world considered 
him a villain of the worst order, Rama would never harbour 
such a feeling. 

He has such unshakable faith in Rama's virtue ! AU 
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credit to the virtue that commands such immense faith and 
hats off to the faith that sticks to virtue in such a steadfast 
manner. Bharata’s only ray of hope is this faith. Every word 
that Bharata utters to Kaushalya, by way of explanation, testi- 
fies to his clean conscience. The following words reflect his 
inner agony : 

“Sins of thought, word ana deed such as these, at all 
times, 

Poets tell of— all foul and despicable crimes ; 

May the guilt of them all, mother, on me be laid, 

If these foul plots and plans were with my consent 
made.” ( Atkins ) 

Numerous explanations by thousands of advocates would 
not measure upto this explanation, and a million oaths would 
fall short of this oath. He has opened up a heart that imparts 
its sanctity to others. 

We find a good illustration of the sentiment of humour 
in the episode of ‘Narada’s illusion.’ Narada sat in the 
‘Swayamvara’.— the assembly of suitors, his face replaced by 
that of a monkey, all the time aspiring to charm the princess : 

“No other sensed anything secret or strange. 

Except the princess ; she — aware of the change... 

But where Narada sat and where swelling pride beckoned 

She turned not her gaze ; No, not even for a second. 

(And Narada was all the while getting more and more 
restless) 

He fussed and he twisted and changed his position ; 

His tormentors laughed when they saw his condition.” 

(Atkins) 

Even this humour of the poet is restrained ; it is a ‘grace- 
ful’ smile, humour of the genteel. Besides, it has a purpose of 
its own ; it is not humout for its own sake but a means to 
purge the sage of his infatuation and vanity. The object of 
humour here does not assume the unnatural character of a 
stock jester. 

If one were to look for entertainment, one could find it 
in the ‘Sundara Kan<la’ where a long-tailed monkey can be seen 
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staging a dance with the top of his tail set on fire and the 
demon children clapping and jumping around it. A moment 
later this scene is transformed into one of unusual ferocity and 
horror— a scene that one would never forget. Kavitavali gives 
a detailed and complete picture of the ‘burning of Lanka’. 

For example, look at this scene of fearful commotion : 

“Run for life, O sweet-heart. 

Run, run my darling ! 

Run quick, O father ! 

Ye son ! Keep running ; 

People in jitters, 

Say this in distress ; 

Let the Ten-Head behold it with twenly eyes.” 

Within this episode of the burning of Lanka, we have a 
loathsome scene : 

The entire gold got molten like ghee 

The town of Lanka turned into a vast boiling cauldron. 

And mighty demons tossed about therein like eatables in 
the frying pan. 

If one wished to experience, in short, the sentiment of 
indignation with all its prescribed ingredients, this one is really 
striking. 

King Janutia's challenging words rouse Lakshmana’s 
wrath — 

“...Lakshmaija was ..ngry, he lifted his brows 

Lips quivered, eyes reddened and flashed as wrath rose.” 

and, his counter-challenge is equally sharp : 

“To utter such nonsense let none ever dare, 

Among men, if of Raghu’s I me one man is there.” 

(Atkin’s) 

In this extract the external manifestations of the sentiment 
are distinctly described— and ‘wrath’ is the auxiliary feeling. 
Some fault-finders may discover that the sentiment has been 
referred to b> the denoting word, but if it has been fully com- 
municated through external manifestations, the denomination 
of ‘emotion’ is not a fault. 
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The whole of ‘Lanka K3nda’ is replete with examples of 
militant heroism. The expression of the sentiment of zeal is 
superb and the portrayal of battle scenes most fierce and awe- 
inspiring. His skill in describing militant heroism finds expres- 
sion in three styles : in the vigorous style of the bards of the 
old Rajapfit era, in the eloquent style of the Court poets and in 
his own characteristic style. 

Rama and Lakshma^a’s zeal for handling the bow (of 
Shiva) and the description of the fierce bow-breaking feat are 
full of heroic elation. Infuriated by Janaka’s utterances, 
Lakshmana retorts : 

“If once I am granted permission, My lord ! 

You will see the miraculous performance of your humble 
servant, 

I shall break the bow like a lotus stalk : then only shall I 
deserve being called your younger brother. 

And what, after all, is this worn-out arch ? 1 can bend 
even the mountains !” 

“As Rama broke the bow of Lord Shiva its loud report 
thundered through the cosmos, its impact caused tremors 
through the earth along with its mountains, streams and 
rivers. It deafened the serpents ; all animate and inani- 
mate beings along with the ‘dikpals’ (the lords of direc- 
tions) were thrown into utter confusion, the demon-king 
Rfivapa fell on his face, the aerial vehicles of gods, the 
sun and moon got locked into collision, Lord Brahma and 
Shiva looked bewildered, (the holders of earth), varaha 
(boar), Kachchhapa (tortoise) and the serpent-god all 
writhed in pain.” 

In this description of the breaking of the bow, the ques- 
tion that poses itself is, what forms the object (alambana) of 
the sentiment of zeal ? If we look up the available books on 
poetics, we find that the object (alambana) of martial zeal is 
the conquered. The conquered, of course, is the enemy or the 
hostile party. The conquered in this case could, therefore, be 
the bow alone. But it is difficult to understand how this in- 
animate thing lying on the ground could arouse the zeal of so 
many suitors to break or bend it ? The poor thing is incapable 
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of throwing a challenge. I, therefore, think that the object of 
zeal is the formidable or the challenging task itself. 

We conclude this topic with an illustration of the ‘fantas- 
tic’ Hanuman, holding aloft the mountain in his hand, and 
forging ahead on his aerial course with unprecedented speed : 

“Hanuman uprooted the huge mountain and left imme- 
diately without any further loss of time. As he flew 
across the sky lie put air-god, the (human) mind and the 
king of aves (garuda) to shame (by his terrible speed). 
Words fail me in my search for a parallel to describe the 
flight. It looked as if the mountain left a blazing trail as 
it was swept across the skies .’’ 1 

In this passage the expressions ‘the air-god’, ‘the mind’ 
and ‘the king of aves' lack a logical sequence. The human 
mind should appear at the end, because, after mentioning the 
speed of ‘mental flight’, the speed of acquila, or the king of 
aves, becomes meaningless. But the overall picture that pre- 
sents itself is undoubtedly a glaring example of the ‘fantastic’. 
The trail of the moving mountain in the skies is no ordinary 
phenomenon. The beauty of the passage lies in this fantastic 
image which has been worked out on the basis of a natural 
phenomenon which reflects the poet's keen observation of 
nature. A very fast-moving object leaves a trail behind, and 
this phenomena 1 has captured the poet’s attention. How 
could one be a poet if these small things were to escape his 
attention ? A genuine pi et’s eyes should be open to the myriad 
forms of nature ; his ca-s should be cvcr-eager to hear the 
melody of nature ; and he should have an open heart to receive 
all worthwhile impressions. Through the portrayal of this 
object (alambana) of the fantastic sentiment, the poet has given 
sufficient evidence of his natural gift of identifying himself with 
any worldly phenomenon And here he is unique amongst 
Hindi poets. As compart J with this natural description of the 
fantastic, artificial descriptions— such as ‘there is a plantain tree 
on a lotus flower, a pond on the plantain tree, the lunar disc 
on the cronch-shcll’ conjured by rhetorical poets — arc just like 


1 . Kavitavali, 6 . 54 . 
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a child’s play. They would entertain only children or men of 
childish taste. 

G5swami Tulasidasa gives ample evidence of his refined 
taste in the discreet use of the figures of speech. In the episode 
relating to the ‘Fire of Lanka’ where Hanuman brandishes his 
Jong flaming tail around, the figures of ‘fancy’ and ‘doubt’ are 
based on a natural phenomenon : 

“The huge tail with its bursting flames looks as if the 
‘death-god’ has projected his tongue to swallow the town 
of Lanka, or it seems like a band of comets filled into the 
skies, or else like heroism unsheathing and brandishing its 
sword.’’ 

Tulasidasa’s independent expressions of even minor tran- 
sient emotions are so charming that they speak volumes of his 
keen observation of human nature. He depicts some such 
emotions as had never attracted the attention of other poets 
since they do not find mention in the list of ‘transient emo- 
tions’. How, then, could the attention of lesser poets be 
directed towards them ? Rama comes to know of his people’s 
views about Sita through his intelligence staff. 

Rama, the unswerving champion of decorum and dignity, 
exiled Sita to the forest at popular behest. With tears flowing 
down his eyes Lakshmapa is on his way back after leaving her 
at Valmiki's hermitage. On this tragic occasion how natural 
is the feeling of resignation expressed by Sita : 

“O dear compassionate Lakshmaru ! don’t forget (me) 
altogether. As a part of the ruler's duty, maintain me 
like other ascetics in the forest. Sita’s words brought 
tears to every eye.” 

The feeling of resignation that forms part of the general 
poetic pattern is really expressive of sorrow — in fact, it is not 
resignation at all in the true sense. One could take it as a 
momentary mental inertia born of despondency, or any such 
mental state. The same sense of resignation found apt expres- 
sion in the words of Manthara when she persuaded Kaikeyi to 
act before it was too late. When Kaikeyi rebuked Manthara 
for her inauspicious utterance on the occasion of R&ma’s 
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coronation, she says : 

“I too now will speak just to please you and flatter. 

Or else I’ll keep silent and stop all my chatter.” 

(Atkins) 

Amongst the Hindi poets, who else but a poet of Tulasi’s 
keen sensibilities could dive so deep ? And who eLe could 
improvise that subtle sentiment in such an appropriate charac- 
ter at the most appropriate time ? Suradasa gave a mere 
glimpse of this sentiment in Yashoda's message sent to Dcvaki 
after Krishna had left for Mathura : 

“Convey this message to Dcvaki, 

I am a mere nurse to your son, be ever kind to me !” 

Poets make use of ths sense of ‘wonder’ to arrive at the 
‘fantastic’ sentiment with its elements of curiosity. There is, 
however, yet another allied but less intense emotion which, in 
the absence of a better name, we designate as ‘surprise’ and 
may classify it as an auxiliary to wonder. Western psycholo- 
gists make a clear distinction between ‘wonder’ and ‘surprise’. 
While ‘wonder’ for them presupposes something fantastic, some- 
thing that does not normally happen, ‘surprise’ results from 
something which we might not have thought of, something that 
has an element of suddenness. If, for instance, one were 
suddenly to run into a friend living in a far-off country, it would 
cause a ‘surprise’. The news of Rama having built a bridge 
across the ocean comes as a surprise to Ravupa : 

“Is it true he has bridged the great ocean, the Lord 

Of all rivers and streams flowing to it? 

The treas’ry of waters, of floods, clouds and down falls ! 

The Ocean bridged ! How could he do it ?” (Atkins) 

It is just like making a surprised enquiry, for example, 
on the receipt of the nc ' of sudden death : “who ? Ram- 
prasad's father ? Mataprasad’s son ? Shivaprasad’s brother ? The 
manager of such-and-such estate ?” and the like. The depiction 
of this sentiment shows that the poet visualised all these in his 
own imagination and did not depend merely on illustrative 
descriptions given in technical books. 
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Wc usually see people having a dig at others, but have 
you ever paid heed to that critical mental state when a man 
ridicules himself out of remorse and self-condemnation. Tulasi- 
dasa 's deep insight has beautifully conceived of that state of 
mind. Rama runs about from one forest to another, lamenting 
over the loss of his golden Sita for the sake of the golden deer. 
On sighting him, the deer run away and, as is their wont, stand 
at a distance. Rama's utterance in this context is remarkable : 

“When the male deer runs off, seeing me coming near. 
Then his mate cries out to him, you have nothing to 

fear ! 

Be you thankful, a poor common deer you were born, 
They a golden deer seek, such as you they would scorn.’’ 

{Atkins) 


How intense is the self-deprecation implied ! 

That which deserves attention in this context is the fact 
that the poet here refers to the fear of the male deer alone. 
Why have the female deer been left out ? The answer is that 
the rules of the game do not permit an attack on the female 
deer. This fact, well known to all the lovers of sport, reflects 
the poet’s deep knowledge of the ways of the world. 

Let us now see with what exquisite tenderness the poet 
has expressed the feeling of ‘exertion’. Sita is traversing the 
forest along with Rama and Lakshmana on foot : 

“Sita had walked (barely) two steps out of the town 
when tiny droplets of sweat started appearing on her fore- 
head and her sweet lips got dried up. Then she asked : 
‘How far do we have to go still and where do you pro- 
pose to build the straw-hut for our stay ?’ The beloved’s 
restlessness brought tears into Rama’s pretty eyes.” 

Says Sita : ‘ ‘Lakshmapa is after all too young and has 
gone out to fetch water. Let us halt somewhere in the 
shade to wait for him. I shall wipe off your sweat and 
wash your heat-struck feet.” Realising the beloved’s 
tiredness, Rama extracted the thorns from her feet for a 
long time. She was thrilled by his loving care, and her 
eyes were filled with tears. 
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How charming is this manifestation of a housewife's 
exertion ! The sentiment here, which appeals to the reader all 
by itself, is auxiliary to none. 

I have two more points before I conclude this discussion. 
Just as poets chisel and refine their words to enrich their mean- 
ing and weave letters into an effective pattern, so also do they 
process events to devise effective situations. A sensitive poet 
is attracted towards an event, which by virtue of its natural 
character, has a greater emotional appeal than others. This 
selection follows two different courses : in the first case 
the selected event forms a part of the content, i.c. it is 
interwoven within the frameworK of the context, but in 
second case the selected event lias only an affinity with the 
context- -as in an allegory. Tulasidasa gives ample evidence 
of his innate sensitivity in both the cases. 

The first course is adopted to depict a situation which entails 
a number of events, all of which arc summed up in single com- 
prehensive terms such as tyranny, humility, sorrow, happiness 
etc. The word tyranny, for example, could mean anything 
from admonition to beating, burning, putting women and child- 
ren to death, and the like. Similarly, ‘humility’ may signify 
anything from lack of subsistence to going from door to door 
abegging, whinning for small favours, picketing at somebody's 
door shamelessly and so on. A poet of refined sensibilities 
picks out the no*t touching of these items and thereby conjures 
up the full situation. 

This is Tulasidfsa's characteristic method of expressing 
his own humility. 

Standing in front of Rama's door, he realises his own 
humbleness in these words : 

“Who is greater than Rama ?, and who is smaller than I .’ 

Who more excellent th in Rama ?, who more despicable 

than 1 ?” 

The whole of Vinayapatriku is replete with this theme— 
Rama’s greatness and Tulasi’s nonentity. The sense of humi- 
lity reaches its climax in Tulasidasa, the like of which we don’t 
come across in any other devotee poet. It would be sheer 
waste of time to argue with those who, with their superficial 
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study of Tulasi’s verse, affirm that he behaved like a beggar, 
that he would not move away even when pushed out, and that 
he was a great sycophant. What is regrettable is that we 
have scholars in our midst who consider such crude and super- 
ficial interpretations to be ‘independent criticism’. In one parti- 
cular context the poet says : 

“Most irritating arc his countless acts of evil, 

Most fascinating is Tulasi’s behaviour of utter shameless- 
ness.” 

If one were to conclude from this that Tulasidasa was 
extremely shameless, well ! who could help ? 

Tulasidasa is so convinced of his loyalty to the Master 
that on the strength thereof he starts taking some liberties and 
would sometimes go even to the extent of saying : 

“1 had till now been devoting all my attention to your 
grace in spite of your mdiflerence. 

But now 1 am unable to stand all these jeers and ndicules 
and will, therefore, expose you all round.” 

But he would never be so insolent as to say, 

“If I were to across the ocean of this world on the 

strength of my own deeds, then I not you, should a'sumc 

the role of the Creator !” 

In choosing appropriate symbols, Tulasidasa gives ade- 
quate proof of his understanding of the world around him. He 
has chosen the cuculus or the ‘chataka’ and the ‘fish’ (mina) 
as symbols of intense love. The allegorical utterances of the 
‘chataka’ in Dohavah represent the essence of the devotee’s pas- 
sionate mood. The poet himself aspired to develop this quality 
of the chataka and mina all his life : 

“I want this boon from you. Oh ocean of grace ! 

May I behave like the fish in the river of devotion to 

Rama l” 1 


1. Translated from the Hindi original by Shri Mahendra Chaturvedi, 
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Principal Sentiment in the 
Ramacharitamanasa 

PROF. NAGtNDRA 


There was a controversy among the ancient Indian 
theorists of literature about the validity of the question of the 
principal sentiment in a poem. Every poetic emotion, when 
it reaches a state of culmination and is converted into aesthetic 
bliss, is complete in itself : being independent and autonomous, 
it cannot be c ibscrvient to any other poetic sentiment. Since 
every aesthetic experience is perfect and self-sufficient, the 
question of the hier rchy of the principal and subordinate 
sentiments becomes irrelevant. This view, however, did not 
find favour with most of the leading critics who argued back 
to say that in full-length narrative poem depicting life in all 
its vicissitudes, the hierarchy in even constituent clement of 
the poem is unmistakable. Just as in the sequence of a 
variety of events, therr one principal event in which all other 
events converge, and in a galaxy of dramatis personae there is 
one principal figure who directs and controls the movements of 
the story, so is there under several sub-streams of poetic emo- 
tions an undercurrent of a basic sentiment which feeds and is 
fed by these sub-currents. This is obviously the correct approach 
to the problem and has the sanction of the most eminent of 
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Sanskrit critics like Anandawardhana and Abhinavagupta. 

The distinctive characteristic or the decisive feature of 
the principal sentiments is its frequent recurrence throughout 
the narrative, its intermittent, if not incessant, flow through the 
entire expanse of the poem : 

“Of the various sentiments depicted in a narrative. 

The One that recurs frequently is the principal sentiment : 

The rest are subsidiary.” ( Natyashastfa ) 

This primary characteristic is supported by a few others 
such as : 

The principal sentiment represents the affective quality 
of the basic theme of the poem ; it is the cumulative experience 
of the total work of art. 

And, finally, in a subjective poem it is the expression of 
the poet’s basic experience, whereas in the case ot an objective 
poem it represents a major trend in the hero's psychic make- 
up. 

Before we set out to apply these determinants to define 
the principal sentiment of the Ramacharitamanasa, it is essential 
to answer another moot question in this context — viz., what 
exactly is the poetic genre of this work ? Is it an epic or a 
devotional poem ? There are substantial reasons obviously to 
look upon the Manasa as an epic, and in that case its main 
theme is the life-story of Rama, which is motivated by a high 
sense of morality and righteousness. Rama’s primary objective 
is to destroy evil and establish the higher moral values of life. 
The principal sentiment under these conditions is obviously 
the heroic sentiment based on an undaunted enthusiasm for 
the right and the righteous— an enthusiasm for the righteous 
conduct supported by humaneness, benevolence, and valour. 
It is on this account that Achiirya Ramachandra Shukla has 
defined human welfare or the good of the people as the basic 
theme of the Ramacharitamanasa. In the Ramayana of Valmiki 
that indeed is the theme. But the unhappy events in the 
concluding part of the great epic— such us the second exile 
of Sita, the entry of Sita into the abyss of the earth and 
Rama’s tragic end in the waters of the SarayO change the 
affective tone, making pathos the principal sentiment. In the 
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Manasa, however, Tulasidasa has expunged these episodes 
due to which the heroic sentiment predominates in the story 
from the beginning to the end. 

But it is difficult to consider the Ramacharitamanasa as 
an epic in the same sense as the Ramayana of Valmiki. The 
Manasa is the work of a devotional poet, of one who regards 
himself primarily a devotee rather than a poet : 

“Altho* in fine language, the work of skilled poet 
Of beauty has naught unless His name bestow it. 

Tho’ lacking in charm, tho’ as poem none worse is, 

Yet if Rama's name studs the poor poet's verses. 

Then wise men will listen and honour ascribe it. 

And saints like the bee for its sweetness imbibe it.” 

He has no doubts that 

“Fair jewels of love for the Lord here observing. 

All good men its music will praise as deserving. 

Void of all charms tho’ my language itself be. 

One charm to the world known is here ; 

All men of good mind and of clearest discernment 
Will think upon that and give ear.” 

and that essential quality is 

“Yes, lure is the name of Lord Rama, the gracious, 
the essence of scripture, most pure, efficacious.” 

(Balak/inda— preface) 

When we regard the Manama as a devotional poem, the 
position is changed : the main theme in that case becomes 
Rama’s name, i.e devotion to Rama and not his magnanimous 
character. This magnanimom character of Rama to which 
Valmiki looked forward so keenly with a view to setting up 
a model of human conduct is the cherished ideal of Tulasidasa 
as well, but the basic approach has changed. The devotional 
poet cherishes it not because it sets up an ideal of human life, 
but because it liberates him from the bondage of human life. 

Thii poem contains the life-story of Rama which liberates 
the soul from the bonds of human life ! Thus, here Rama 
is not just the subject or the hero of the drama — the map 
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who struggles against the demonic forces of life and passes 
through various kinds of psychic conditions — but becomes 
primarily the object of devotional sentiment. The subject 
here is the poet and through him the devotee who sings the 
glory of Rama, not for the elevation of his worldly life but to 
seek deliverance from it. Quite naturally the underlying 
emotion here is devotion, and that determines the nature of 
the principal sentiment which cannot be anything but Bhakti 
or the feeling of devotion. All the other determinants of the 
principal sentiment — namely, frequent recurrence, affective 
quality of the basic theme and cumulative effect — can be 
applied to it without difficulty. Right from the invocative 
verses to the conclusion, the poet seeks for the grace of Rama 
and announces over and over again that the final objective of all 
his poetic performance is the attainment of Bhakti — complete 
dedication— to Rama, and the narrative ends with an elaborate 
discourse on the supremacy of the devotional sentiment. 

Under the circumstances, how are we to determine the 
principal sentiment ? On the basis of the mental make-up of 
the hero or on that of the experience of the poet which has 
been communicated through the poem ? The answer of the 
literary theorist is clear : on the basis of the experience of the 
poet, which is undoubtedly Bhakti or the feeling of devotion. 
Therefore, there is no denying the fact that the principal senti- 
ment in the Rdmacharitamdnasa is Bhakti. 

This obviously po'es quite a few problems. Does not 
the sublime personality of Rama or his noble conduct make 
any contribution to the emotive pattern or the artistic appeal 
of the work ? Does the reader feel gratified or fulfilled merely 
by an identification with the poet’s sentiment of devotion ? 
Any such admission will complicate the problem all the more, 
and the relevance of the Rdmacharitamdnasa in the modern 
age may legitimately be questioned, because certainly the 
enlightened reader today does not study this classical work 
merely for the sake of having a devotional experience, nor can 
he have any fulfilment thereby. Tulasidasa has solved this 
problem by making his object of devotion an emblem of the 
noblest ideals and the highest human values. Besides the 
_ inherent divine qualities of Godhood, the object of devotion 
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here symbolises in his personality the finest human virtues— 
piety, valour and grace. In this way, Tulasidasa has given a 
broad moral basis to the feeling of devotion and linked it up 
with the fundamental values of life. By raising poetry far 
above the petty pursuits of mundane life on the one hand and 
linking Bhakti with the higher values of life on the other, 
Tulasidasa has brought about a revolution in the field of 
poetry and Bhakti both. His Bhakti is not just an emotion : 

“I sing the glory of Rama, 

Which leads to the attainment of all the four objectives of 
life !” 

By assigning a broad base to the devotional sentiment, 
Tulasidasa has effected a remarkable synthesis between the 
objective structure of the epic and the subjective art pattern of 
devotional poetry — which is unprecedented in world literature. 
The intensity with which he has championed its cause through- 
out leaves no doubt regarding the Supremacy of the devotional 
sentiment but this also is equally certain that Bhakti in the 
Manasa is inspired by a zest for the ethical values of life. Ex- 
plaining the emotive pattern of the Manasa in technical terms 
of Indian Poetics, we could say that the poet is the subject 1 of 
the devotional sentiment, the object is Rama, and his magnani- 
mous conduct, being an attribute of the object , 2 3 is the stimu- 
lant . 8 Just as in the erotic sentiment the beauty and graceful 
behaviour of the objo't adds to the intensity of the basic 
emotion — love, and in the heroic sentiment the nobility of the 
cause stimulates the underlying emotion of valour, in the same 
way, in the context of the devotional sentiment, the qualities 
of piety, energy, and beauty and the noble deeds of the object 
contribute to the consummation of the aesthetic bliss. 

All the aspects of Rama's life— the sports of his child- 
hood, the sobriety and restraint in his love, his deep sense of 
reverence for the parents and the preceptor, his sincere affec- 
tion and gentle behaviour towards the younger members of the 


1. Ashraya. 

2. Alambana. 

3. Uddipana. 
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family and his attendants, the various deeds of chivalry, an 
unflinching sense of public duty, his commitment towards the 
weak and the oppressed, and his generous behaviour towards 
the enemy — all these act as stimulants to the poet’s devout love 
in the natural course. They serve not only as stimulants, but 
also impart a deep human import and a broad social basis to 
the devotional sentiment which is otherwise a personal expe- 
rience primarily : the attributes of the object affect the resultant 
emotion also. Tulasidasa is a worshipper of the heroic, of 
the almighty God who is the saviour of humanity, which is why 
the devotional sentiment which permeates his epic is infused 
with the ideals of human welfare and is supported by wealthy 
values of life. While the poetic sensibility of Valmiki, as it 
passes through the various phases of Rama’s noble life, identi- 
fies itself with the hero’s greatnesss, the poet in Tulasidasa goes 
a step further : after a full identification with the greatness of 
his hero, he ultimately merges his identity into the infinite 
personality of the hero who is the Supreme Being. Whereas 
the reader of Valmiki’s Ramayana enjoys a sense of elevation, 
the reader of the Rdmacharitamdnasa has the more rarified 
experience of a complete dissolution of his elevated self. And, 
that explains the difference between the aesthetic sensibility of 
a sage and a devotee. 

I have a feeling that there are two levels of aesthetic 
experience in the Ramachari toman a $a — nay in all devotional 
poetry : one is the level of the fable or the story and the other 
of the poet’s sensibility. At the level of the fable, the medium 
of aesthetic experience is Rama’s character whose dominant 
impulse determines the basic sentiment. The basic impulse in 
Rama is sense of duty— the zest for righteous life which finally 
develops into a feeling of dedication to the service of humanity. 
His life is a heroic struggle for upholding live values. The 
underlying sentiment in this case is obviously the heroic senti- 
ment. The other major traits of Rama’s personality are love, 
pathos and spiritual peace, all of which support the basic 
impulse, namely, the heroic sentiment. At the level of the 
story, the aesthetic experience of the reader is the result of his 
identification with these basic as well as auxiliary sentiments of 
JRaraa. But at the level of the poet’s sensibility, as I have 
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explained earlier, Rama is the object and his life is the stimu- 
lant. Thus, the heroic sentiment, which develops in the fable 
supported by the erotic, the pathetic, and the peaceful moods, 
becomes a stimulant of the devotional sentiment. The circle 
of aesthetic experience in the case of the RamachariUi ntmasa 
starts with a feeling of zest for the higher values of life and is 
complete in the experience of a full and final dedication to God. 

Here again the question arises : does the modern reader 
also take this full round ? Yes, the man of faith docs ; but 
one who lacks faith and has no spiritual moanings stops short 
at the emotive appeal of the fable only— that is, he has his 
aesthetic consummation in the experience of righteous zest for 
the nobler values of life. In the context of devotional poetry 
this dichotomy of aesthetic expcfience seems to be inevitable 
in most case* and that’s why the Sanskrit theorist whose con- 
ception of Rasa or aesthetic experience is based primarily on 
the philosophy of monism, lias found it difficult to accept the 
validity of Bhakti Rasa. 
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Epic Element in the 
Ramacharitamanasa 

DR SHAMBHU NATH SINGH 


The Ramacharitamanasa is a classical epic— the greatest 
of its kind written in Hindi. The loftiness and grandeur of the 
epic form is fully revealed in this work. From the Middle Ages 
down to the Modern Period, it is the only epic of Northern 
India which has the unique distinction of being accepted as a 
sacred book, and which has affected the perspective of the whole 
society. Its greatness could be measured from the fact that in 
spite of being an ornate epic, it has become more popular than 
the Ramayana of Valmiki and the Mahabharata of Vyasa and 
the other sacred texts of Northern India. Though an ornate 
epic, the Manasa, like the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
reflects the mind (Manasa) of an extensive land and is not 
bound by time. We would discuss here the secret of this glory 
and the characteristics of an epic found in its poetic form. 

The poetic form of the Manasa 

The first question about the Ramacharitamanasa is 
whether it is a Mahakavya or a Purap. Replying to this query, 
some scholars have tried to prove that it is not a Mahakavya 
at all but a Purap or a Purap-kavya. To decide whether 
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it is a Purana or not, we should see if it conforms to the 
requirements of a Purapa. The original meaning of ‘Purana’ 
is ‘an old legend*. The inclusion of the Puraria and the Itivrtta 
in the category of Itihasa (history) by the Arthashastra of 
Kautilya proves that whereas the Itivrtta signified a historical 
event, the Purana stood for a mythical and legendary story. In 
the Brahmana texts, the Upanisads and Buddhistic literature, 
the word ‘Purana’ as used in the sense of history and in many 
places both the words — ‘Itihasa’ and ‘Purana* — are used to- 
gether. Later on when the Puranic legends were compiled to 
be used as religious texts by the Brahmanas, material regarding 
religious rites and observances, pilgrimages, worship, philo- 
sophy, and ethical lands was also added. Then the Puranas 
came to be regarded as evangelic literature. There are five 
essential characteristics of the ‘Purana’ : Sarga (Creation), 

2. Pratisarga (Recreation), 3. Geneology of the Rsis and 
Gods, 4. Description of Manvantara (division of time), and 
5. Gencological account of royal dynasties. Thus, beginning 
with the account of creation, the Puranas also contain the 
history of many dynasties and monarchs. But that is not all, 
the Puranas are marked with encyclopaedic qualities as well as 
the characteristics of an ethical law-book. 

It is apparent from the above discussion that a Purana is 
very different fr m a poelic work in respect of its subject- 
matter, diction and purpose. The Ramacharitamanasa does not 
contain any account of creation (sarga) and recreation (prati- 
sarga) ; the divisions of time (manvantara), geneology of royal 
dynasties, laudation of religious observances and many other 
matters generally found in almost all the Puranas, have no 
place here. Leave aside the gencological accounts of the seers 
and the gods, it does not even contain the geneology of the 
dynasty of its hero. The arguments advanced to define the 
Mdnasa as a Purana are only illusory. It does not aim at 
depicting Rama as the Supreme Being but shows that the 
Supreme Being (Brahma), manifesting Himself as Rama, acts 
as a human being. Tu>asi w'ould have adopted the style of a 
philosophical text had he intended to portray R5ma as the 
Supreme Being. On the contrary, he has described Brahma as 
an incarnate human being. This is th? reason why Tulasidasa 
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gives importance to the portrayal of the life of R&ma and the 
sublimity of his character. The following words make it clear 
that he wanted to compose a Kavya or a Prabandha (epic), and 
not a Puraria : 

“If wise men will not with their favour endow it 
Then vain the endeavour and foolish the poet.” 

(Atkins) 

In these lines and also in stanzas 1-9, the poet has not 
only proclaimed that he is composing a Prabandha Kavya 
but has also set forth the objective for his composition. Tulasi’s 
poetry aims at accomplishing the good of mankind. According 
to him, true poetry is only that which leads to the welfare of 
all and which has perspicuity enough to compel even the worst 
critics to admire it : 

“A style clear and simple, theme lofty and fine. 

High honour from good men begets, 

When list’ning to such, one by nature a foe 

All his enmity quickly forgets.” (Atkins) 

The Ramacharitamanasa as a Mahakavya (epic) 

It is clear from the above that the Ramacharitamanasa 
is a Prabandha Kavya. Now we shall discuss whether it is 
an epic or a narrative poem dealing with the complete life- 
history of a peat individual or, again, a narrative depicting 
just one phase of the hero’s life. Acharya Ramachandra 
Shukla has rather cursorily hinted at this point when he says 
that it is not quite relevant whether the poetical work of 
Tulasidasa is on the whole subjective or objective in character, 
because this question does not arise in regard to the 
Ramacharitamanasa, a Prabandha Kavya or a Mahakavya, 
as a Prabandha Kavya is always objective. 1 He has not, 
however, analysed the epic qualities of the Manasa in any 
place. Among the Western scholars, Greaves has called it a 
national epic of the Hindfls. Dr. Ramkumar Verma remarks, 
“Tulasidasa has composed the story of Rama in the from of 
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an epic in which the life with all its aspects is portrayed in 
totality.” 1 Pt. Vijayananda Tripathi has briefly discussed the 
epic characteristics of the Manasa , but his analysis is based 
on the narrow definition of the rhetoricians. 2 Wc shall, 
however, study the work on the basis of those eternal and 
universal qualities in the absence of which no composition 
can claim the lofty status of an epic— and by virtue of which 
no work can be deprived of the glory even though it may 
lack some of the traditional characteristics given in the books 
on poetics. 

(A) The great purpose and motivation 

Tulasi has himself set forth the objective of the Manasa 
in the following words : 

“Tulasi is composing in popular speech the story of 

Rama, as found in the Vedas, Purapas, scriptures and else- 
where, for his own delight.” 

The lines in Canto I, Stanza 31, point out that Tulusidasa 
wrote the work for spiritual bliss, for self-realisation and for 
the removal of his ignorance. But, his approach makes it 
clear that he had the good of the world in his mind. Since 
the concept of his own spiritual bliss was not different from 
the happiness of all, the Manasa , composed for self-gratification, 
is really meant for universal awakening and lor the removal 
of darkness frorr the minds of the people. Expounding the 
aim of poetry, he says that true poetry is that which leads to 
the good of all and is praised even by the enemies (Ibid., 1-14). 

Inspired by a vision for universal beatitude, Tulasi 
eulogises the humanised form of Brahma, the Creator and 
the sustainer of the universe. The life of Rama is presented 
by him in such a way that poetic art and universal good are 
combined into one. The poet classifies this two-fold purpose of 
his Kavya in the first stanz x of his invocation wherein he offers 
his prayers to Saraswali and Oaijesha together. Saraswati is the 
presiding deity of poetic art and Gajpesha of human welfare. 

1. Dr. Rainkumar Verma, Hindi Sahitya Ka AlociuincUtnaka llihasa, 1st 
Edition, p. 470. 

2. Manasa Rajahamsa, Pt. Vijayananda Tripathi : Mdnuia Prasanga, 
4th Part, 1st Edition, p. 48. 
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In this way, the poet, at the very outlet, has suggested that 
he would like to compose a Kavya that will be endowed with 
poetic excellence, artistic appeal as well as universal good. 

According to the rhetoricians, the aim of a Mahakavya 
is the achievement of the fourfold objects of life. From this 
point of view the supreme aim of the Manasa can be defined 
as Duty (Dharma) and Salvation (Moksha). There could be 
nothing greater than Duty or service to humanity which is 
another name for devotion to Rama as it not only brings 
enlightenment but also removes all ignorance. Tulasi has 
made Rama explain in the concept of the highest type of 
Dharma (duty, religion) in the following words : 

“Theie is no duty equal to doing good to people, 

Nothing is meaner than inflicting pain on others.” 

Thus universal good or path of service is considered to 
be the supreme virtue in the Manasa. The Supreme Being 
also incarnates Himself both for the protection of humanity 
and for the destruction of demonic forces. The greatest duty 
of the devotee, therefore, is to follow the ideal of service to 
others set by Rama himself. Devotion to Rama, according 
to Tulasi, is thus the easiest path (of icligious practice) — 
surpassing Jnana (knowledge). Yoga (meditation) and Vairagya 
(renunciation). On this path of devotion, one could go ahead 
offering service to others, with the belief that the Supreme 
Being is the recipient of all service rendered by him. 

According to Tulasi, the best form of devotion is the 
one which is based on firm faith in or deep reverence for the 
object of worship. He docs not quite favour the form of 
worship based on erotic or even parental love. In this way 
while the moral order is not violated, a film social system is 
established. That Tulasi has succeeded in his great mission 
is clear from the immense popularity of the Manasa. According 
to Rama Chandra Shukla, “the idea that true devotees are 
only those who are opposed to the values of life, have 
renounced the path of action and are mere ascetics could not 
take roots in Hindu society due to Tulasi’s impact alone. It 
is established once more by Tulasidasa that people engaged 
in worldly activities, those who display great valour in the 
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battlefield to fight injustice, oppose all kinds of exploitation, 
are capable of forgiveness though possessed of great prowess, 
are endowed with fascinating qualities— charming personality 
and graceful conduct— are true to their friends, look after 
their subjects like their own progeny, follow the commands 
of their elders and remain modest in spite of great prosperity, 
display forebearance in calamity, are not only pleasant but 
also powerful symbols of Dharma and, as such, command 
universal faith and devotion .” 1 Thus the supreme objective 
of the Ramacharitamanasa is the affirmation of faith, freedom 
from subjugation and establishment ot an idealistic and universal 
concept of Dharma. 

Like its objective, the motif of this great epic is equally 
magnificent. The basic inspiration behind the poem is faith 
in a humanised God, whose beauty, virtue and valour had 
overwhelmed the mind of Tulasidasa. 

Metaphorically, Tulasi’s mind is ‘a’ lake filled with water 
of his Glory, from where emanates the poetic river of the 
Manasa. This river spreads itself through the waves of love 
and joy in the minds of innumerable readers." 

It is clear from this metaphor that Tulasidasa composed 
the Manasa not on account of any craving for material pleasures, 
fame, wealth and royal recognition but under the impact of a 
spontaneous overflow of powerful emotion. It is Rama, the 
incarnation of Brahma, the destroyer of the demons, all-power- 
ful, the most dutiful, who inspired Tulasidasa to sing His glory. 
The poet conceived of a character of such magnitude as Rama, 
the saviour of mankinu, who completely captured his imagi- 
nation. Inspired by such a mighty character, Tulasidasa cons- 
tructed the temple of the Manasa and installed therein the idol 
of his beloved deity whom he ultimately transformed into a 
Universal God. The poem written under such overwhelming 
inspiration would naturally be a Mahakavya. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore rightly says, “Pov to of this era start writing an epic the 
moment the idea comes in their mind as if they have had a 
contract with the Goddess of Learning. With the ancient poets 
this was not so.” 


1. Rama Chandra Shukla : Goswami Tulasidasa, 7th Edition, p. 37. 
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(B) Great poetic genius 

Along with a great objective and powerful inspiration, 
what is needed for the composition of a Mahakavya is poetic 
talent of the highest order. Poetic talent breathes life into the 
epic whereas craftsmanship can only impart torm and embellish- 
ment. Tulasi’s forte was obviously poetic talent rather than 
craftsmanship. He did not give so much importance to labour- 
ed ornamentation and artistry as to spontaneous expression of 
natural emotions. It is apparent from the Manasa that Tulasidasa 
was well acquainted with the different forms of poetic art, and 
had adequate knowledge of poetics, but he did not make a 
display of his scholarship. This really is the mark of a great 
genius. 

A special feature of Tulasidasa’s poetic genius is his capa- 
city for assimilation and rejection. Ordinary poetry can be writ- 
ten on the basis of knowledge and through practice but great 
poetry is the result of great inspiration and intuition combined 
with a proper sense ot discrimination. 

Tulasidasa has evinced his discriminating insight in the 
weaving of the plot, arrangement of various incidents, presenta- 
tion of dialogues, thoughts and sentiments. His plot has it* 
origin in Valmiki’s Ramayana but his approach is deeply in- 
fluenced by the Adhyatma Ramayana. lie has borrowed many 
episodes from some other texts also and enriched his thought- 
content through the study of the Vedas, Puranas and other 
scriptures. Shunning all hesitation, he assimilated into his work 
all those concepts which suited his design. That is why the 
Manasa , though a work of poetry, has assumed the role of a 
religious text. 

The talent of" the author of the Manasa is most remark- 
ably reflected in his faculty of co-ordination. All high-souled 
men, inspired as they arc by the great ideals of human welfare 
and universal good, are devoid of narrowness. Tulasidasa was 
a man of liberal views and believed in the establishment of a 
strong social order by bringing together the scattered energies 
of the nation through a proper co-ordination of conflicting 
views and ways of life Of all the Hindi poets Tulasidasa is 
most abundantly endowed with this power of synthesis. In the 
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words of Acharya Hazari Prasad Dwivedi : “Throughout the 
Ramacharitamanasa there is a synthesis not only of wordly 
wisdom and scriptural mandates but also of asceticism and 
domestic life, devotion and knowledge, spoken language and 
Sanskrit, the Absolute and the Qualified Brahma, mythology 
(Puratja) and poetry, emotion and detachment, virtue and vice. 
Here is an effort to strike a balance between the extremes of 
all kinds.” He has chosen the character of Rama as the basis 
for this great synthesis. This assimilating faculty of Tulasid.isa 
is the root cause of the greatness of the Manasa. 

(C) Its magnitude and profundity 

The magnitude, profundity, and loltiness desired in a 
Mahakavya are amply evident in the Ramacharitamanasa. The 
values and ideals of life set forth in this work arc universal and 
eternal. On account of the intellectual height of the poet and 
the greatness of the characters, the Mantua is pervaded with a 
loltiness. vying with the glorious peaks of the Himalayas. His 
pursuit of truth, the depth of his philosophical speculations, 
an ardent desire for the good of all and for ihc destruction of 
evil have imparted such greatness to the Manasa that it can be 
easily counted among the best epic poems of the world. From 
the artistic point of view the introductory and the concluding 
portions of the work arc, it is often said, didactic in nature and 
unnecessary for the plot. Such objections cannot be consi- 
dered valid beyond a certain limit, if poetic ait is designed to 
achieve the highest objectives of life and the dictum ‘art for 
arts’ sake’ is not acccptc 1 as the ultimate principle. In reality, 
these verses have to a gi cat extent eontiibutcd to the glory of 
the woik. There is a popular saying that one who lus fully 
comprehended the import of the beginning of Balakapda and 
the conclusion of Uttara-kapda is indeed a scci. The values 
of life propounded in the Manosa have found expression in 
two ways : in philosoph ral disquisitions and analyses and, 
secondly, in the portrayals of characters. Both are equally 
important, and the blending of the two has lent a tone of high 
seriousness to the Mahakavya. It is hard to imagine the Manama 
without its introduction and conclusion. They contain its very 
essence and have a genuine appeal for thinkers. For the general 
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public, for the man of the world, the values of life are pro- 
pounded through the plot and characters. 

Tulasidasa, who was not only a poet but also a philoso- 
pher, has presented his philosophical views in a poetic style. 
He has rendered subtle philosophical and spiritual concepts in 
so simple and unadorned a language that they can be com- 
prehended by all : the difference between knowledge and devo- 
tion in the seventh canto and the significance of the name of 
Rama and his life-story in the first canto can be quoted as 
examples. 

The Manasa possesses depth along with loftiness ; it is a 
deep sea of devotion. Love, valour, compassion, forgiveness, 
generosity and sense of duty are just like waves appearing on 
the surface of a deep sea. Mahatma Gandhi unveiling the 
secret of this profundity of the Manasa says, “Tulasi's faith was 
supernatural. His faith has bestowed on the Hindu world a 
jewel in the form of the Rdmdyana. It is a scholarly work but 
scholarship loses all weight against the impact of devotion. 
Faith and intellect ha\e diverse spheres. Faith enhances inter- 
nal knowledge, knowledge of the self and leads to self-purifica- 
tion. Intellect increases external knowledge, knowledge of the 
woild but has no effect whatever on internal purification.... 
The question as to how one could cultivate such faith finds an 
answer in the Gild or the Ramacharitamdnasa." Mahatma 
Gandhi has underlined the importance of faith as a means of 
self-purification, but to the common man faith is the guiding 
factor in day-to-day life. The ideal of faith depicted in the 
Ramacharitamdnasa is linked with love and service. Thus, the 
magnificent poetic palace of Tulasidasa’s is built on the strong 
foundations of faith, lo\e and service. The Manasa is an edi- 
fice of universal beatitude. 

Along with faith and devotion, the sentiments of love and 
valour also occupy an important place in the Manasa. Here 
Rama never gives a bizarre display of love as he believes more 
in action than in speech. The backbone of the story is Rama’s 
deep and serene love that finds expression in various forms, 
such as reverence for teachers, conjugal love, friendship, affec- 
tion for the devotees and younger ones. This emotion of love 
is the propelling force and the very foundation of faith and 
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devotion as well as a source of inspiration underlying all valiant 
deeds. The blending of these three emotions— love, valour, and 
faith — have imparted to this work a depth which is found only 
in the highest type of an epic. 

Like the profundity of thought and intellectual content 
and the universality of emotions, grandeur also is one of the 
essential features of the epic. According to Abercrombie, an 
epic represents the basic values of a particular age, has one or 
more such characters as personify the virtues or vices of that 
period. 

The hero of the RdmacharitamJnasa and other supporting 
characters symbolise the highest values and ideals of life in the 
medieval age. Similarly, all the sins and vices of human cha- 
racter are depicted through Ravnna and other demons. In fact, 
in Rama's story, one can perceive the universal and ihe eternal 
concepts of the good and the evil. The portrayal of a constant 
strife between the good and the evil nnd the complete victory 
of the good over the evil depicted in the Mimosa occurs 
nowhere so prominently except in the great work of Valmiki. 
Like a seer, Tulasidasa had dreamt of an India idealised in the 
kingdom of Rama (Ramaraj)a) which remains even today the 
cherished ideal of the present day Indian leaders. Through 
his transcendental vision lie has conceived of the univcrsalised 
personality of Rama, with his head touching the heavens and 
his feet firmlv set on the earth. 

(£>) Great action : portrayal of life in its fullness 

In conformity w th the magnanimity of its purpose, the 
main event of an epic is also glorious In the Ramacharita- 
mdnasa the main event is the establishment of an ideal kingdom 
— the Raraarajya. Tulasidasa has concluded the story with the 
coronation ceremony of Rama after the assassination of 
Ravaija In the Ramdyana of Valmiki and the Adhydtma 
Ramdyana as well, aft.'> Rama’s victory over Havana, the story 
takes another turn and describes Sita’s exile, Ashvamedha 
sacrifice, a second test of Sita’s chastity, and Rama’s ascent to 
heaven along with his brothers. In the Padma Purana, Sita is 
brought before Rama by Valmiki, Rama receives her back 
without any further test of her chastity, and Rama and Sita 
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both enjoy royal pleasures together for a long time. Bhava- 
bhQti’s Uttararamacharita also has a happy ending like the 
Padma Purana, though it contains the event of the test of Sita’s 
chastity. Tulasidasa has not described these tragic events of 
Rama's life. Having portrayed Sita as the mother of the uni- 
verse and an incarnation of Lakshmi, it was not compatible with 
his objective to describe her agony in the second exile and fur- 
ther humiliation by the second test of her chastity. TuJasi- 
dasa’s aim was to establish the victory of the good over the 
evil; the ideal of Ramarajya— of universal beatitude — emerges 
in its full glory after Rama’s victory over Ravapa which is 
stabilised by the establishment of an ideal kingdom. The 
grand arrangement of various events in the Manasa leads to 
the achievement of this end : the breaking of the bow, Rama’s 
marriage and exile, abduction of Sita, assassination of Bali, 
construction of the bridee, burning of Lanka, the battle bet- 
ween Rama and Ravana and the defeat of Ravana— all these 
events have their natural culmination in the establishment of 
an ideal kingdom by Rama. 

Here the most important event is obviously the battle bet- 
ween Rama and Ravaija and the assassination of Ravaiju. In 
Valmiki's Ramdyuna as well as in the Adhxatma RamCnana , it 
is stated that under the oppression of Ravana the mother earth 
and the gods requested Visriu to incarnate as Rama. In the 
Ramacharitanmna^a also the agony of mankind on account of 
Ravapa’s oppression has been described as the main cause of 
Rama’s incarnation. The gieat battle fought to achieve this 
objective is, therefore, the greatest event in the epic story with 
its climax in the victory of the good over the evil. 

(E) Organic and powerful plot 

The main story opens with the 176th verse of the first 
canto with the description ol the tyranny of Ravana and ends 
with the 53rd verse of the seventh canto after the depiction of 
the kingdom of Rama, the concluding sermons preached by 
Him and the importance of the story. So, this main body 
alone should be taken into account while discussing the plot of 
the Manasa because the first 175 verses and the concluding 77 
verses constitute its introduction and conclusion and are not 
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directly related to the central plot. However, these extracts 
are not insignificant. They may not be important for the main 
plot but are of immense value from the view-point of the classi- 
cal epic form, to which they impart magnanimity, vastness, and 
depth. 

The plot that Tulasidasa has taken up for his poetic work 
has been very popular in Indian literature for a long time. It 
occurs not only in the Ramavana, the Mahahhiirata, :>nd the 
Puranas but also in many dramas and epics leaving \uy little 
scope for innovations. Tulasidasa wanted to compose a poeti- 
cal biography and as such he did not intend to take up only 
one aspect of Rama’s story as is done in some of the classical 
epics. Yet in comparison to the voluminous Ramayana of 
Valmiki, the Manasa is not quite bulky. The icason, of course, is 
that in Valmiki’s Rumavana every event is described in detail 
with plenty of unnecessary subsidiary episodes, whereas the 
narrative in the Alanasa moves pretty last. The episode relat- 
ing to the performance of a sacrifice by Dasharatha for a son 
is, for instance, spread over 10 chapters in Valmiki’s Ramayana, 
whereas Tulasidasa describes the event only in two lines 
and then goes ahead with the description of Rama's birth. 
Compared to the traditional inflated versions of the story of 
Rama, the plot of the RamarhariUwianasa is quite compact and 
proportional 

The beginning, the middle and the end of the pic t in the 
Manasa are so arranged as to produce an artistic synthesis of 
its various constituent 1 -. The structure is fairly well-knit and 
every event has a cause-and-effec t relationship with the preced- 
ing and the following events. Yet the invocations, the didac- 
tic and reflective verses scattered all over the work sometimes 
interrupt the flow of thestcry Tor instance, during Rama’s 
exile, the dialogue between Rama and Valmiki obstructs the 
movement of the narra.ue though it is quite significant philo- 
sophically. A brief reference to Rama’s meeting with Valmiki 
and his enquiry about a good place to slay during his exile 
would have been sufficient. In fact, whenever Rama meets a 
saint or a devotee, Tulasidasa forgets all about the main story 
and gets involved in philosophical discussions. 

Like the Ramayana of Valmiki, the Ramacharitamanasa 
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also is divided into cantos, but Tulasidasa has not adopted the 
pattern of subdivision under smaller heads found in the Ramd- 
yaya. Tulasi’s division is topic-wise. In the first part of the 
plot, the incidents starting with the birth of Rama up to his 
exile are described. The second part deals with the visit of 
Rama to the forest and the abduction of Sita by Ravana and 
the third with the assassination of Ra\ ana and the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Rama. Thus, there is a planned deve- 
lopment of the story in proper sequence which gives the whole 
work an organic form. As stated before, the action in the 
Mdnasa culminates in the downfall of Ravapa and the establish- 
ment of an ideal kingdom by Rama. Every incident helps the 
narrative to move towards this goal. The identification of the 
main action with its final objective imparts a unity of action to 
the epic. The unity of action in a work of art is disturbed 
only when independent episodes arc interwoven into the plot 
in a loose manner. In the Mdnasa. except for the prologue and 
the epilogue, the main body of the plot does not have a single 
unwanted episode. All the secondary episodes— like the 
deliverance of Ahalya, the killing of Taraka. the hospitality of 
Shabari, the miserable plight of Shurpanakha and Khara- 
Dusapa and the brave deeds of Hanuman — reveal, on the one 
side, the greatness and magnanimity of the hero and, on the 
other, the help received in accomplishing the main purpose of 
the poet. Most of these episodes reflect directly or indirectly 
the valour of the hero and his heroic efforts to remove the 
hurdles obstructing his progress to success. The movement of 
the story and the activity of the major characters impart a 
dramatic force to the work wherein all the five stages of develop- 
ment can be easily discerned. 

(F) The greatness of (he hero and other major characters 

The most outstanding feature of the Rdmacharitamanasa 
is the exemplary conduct of its main characters. Such a galaxy 
of ideal characters is difficult to find in any other epic of the 
world. The poet has drawn them with a definite purpose and 
according to plan, and as such they are all instrumental in the 
achievement of the goal which Tulasi had set before him. Due 
to the lofty stature of these characters, the Mdnasa has become 
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a code of ideal conduct among the masses. Illiterate country- 
men, ignorant of the literary eminence of Tulasidasa and the 
poetic value of the Manasa, are familiar with the characters of 
Rama, Lakshmaga, Bharata, Hanuman, Sita, Dasharatha, 
Kaushalya, Kaikeyi, Ravaria, Vibhisatja and Kumbhakarpa. 
People know these characters so intimately that they seive as 
yardsticks to judge the conduct of the members of society. 

Acharya Ramachandra Shukla lias classified the character? 
of the Manasa into two categories : (0 Idealised and (ii) com- 
mon or mixed. Among the idealised characters, both the 
extremes of virtue and vice are included. In this sense, the 
characters of Sita, Rama, Bharata, Hanuman and Rfivana are 
idealised characters and Dasharatha, Lakshmana, Vibhisana, 
Sugriva, Kaikeyi etc. are common characters. The idealised 
characters are either purely virtuous or thoroughly vicious. 
There is no mixture of the good and the evil in them. Sita, 
Rama, Bharata, Hanuman are idealised virtuous characters 
and in Ravaga we have the extreme form of vice idealised. 1 
Acharya Shukla has categorised these characters on the basis of 
the three qualities of human nature : sattva (purity), rajasa 
(passion and activity), and tamasa (ignorance and vice). The 
analysis of a character is generally made from the psychological 
or ethical point of view. From the psychological point of view, 
no one is absolutely virtuous or vicious. Virtues and vices 
are mixed up in human character. Upbringing, education 
and environment affect the development of one’s character and 
account for its rise and fall. Thus a natural or real character 
is that in which the course of development can be discerned. 

Characterisation in the Miinasu does not conform to the 
norms laid down by Sanskrit rhetoricians. At the same time, 
Tulasidasa has not designed his characters on a psychological 
or realistic basis either. Since his attitude was tacitly religioui 
and idealistic, he has created types rather than individuals, in 
the Manasa every character represents a particular type display- 
ing all its virtues and vices. The noble characters in the Manasa 
are really superb. 

Rama is the hero. He personifies the sublime conception 

1. Ramachandra Shukla, Goswdmi Tulasidasa, 7th edition, p. 126. 
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of the poet’s creative genius. Rabindranath has characterised 
the hero of an epic in these words : “When a great personality 
emerges suddenly in the mind of the poet and comes to stay in 
his imaginative world, then inspired by his lofty ideas the poet 
creates a temple of language and installs him there... fascinated 
by the divinity of the idol installed in the temple and overwhel- 
med by his virtuous character, people from different directions 
come and bow down before him .” 1 This definition is more 
applicable to the hero of the Manasa than, perhaps, to any other 
epic character. According to his own conception, Tulasxdasa has 
tried to present his Hero as the most excellent character of the 
universe. The character of Rama is great and spotless. He is 
intelligent, virtuous, eloquent, handsome, victorious, powerful, 
and truthful. He is a saviour of mankind, talented, popular, well- 
versed in the Vedas, saintly and judicious. In depth of character 
he is like a sea and in patience and fortitude like a snow-clad 
mountain. When angr} he is like the fire of death and in fore- 
bearance like the mother earth. He can sacrifice everything, 
and in keeping his promise he rs like Dharma himself . 2 

In the Rdmacharitamanasa, Rama appears in three forms, 
i.e., as a Supreme Being, as an Ideal Man and as a man of the 
world. The devotee and the philosopher Tulasi depicts Rama 
as the Supreme Being. The humanist Tulasi presents Rama as 
an Ideal man, whereas the poet Tulasi depicts him as a worldly 
man, as a human being pure and simple which lends a psycho- 
logical basis and aesthetic appeal to his characterisation. Just 
by describing him as a ‘Dhirodatta’ (exalted) Hero, all the 
aspects of his character are not properly revealed. Rama is 
unboastful, merciful, determined, disciplined, and modest, but 
when the opportunity demands he does not hesitate to break 
the norms of ethics to punish the wicked. 

Ravana is the antagonist, a foil to the hero. If Rama is 
an embodiment of virtue and the saviour of Dharma, Ravapa 
is an incarnation of vice. He is lusty, criminal and destructive. 
To destroy Ravana, the Supreme Being had to incarnate Him- 
self. He was so brave and powerful that just playfully he had 

1. Rabindra Nath, M eghanTida-badha (Hindi Tran.), introduction, 
pp. 157-58. 

2. Ibid., pp. 18-20. 
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once lifted the mountain KailSsha. By magnifying the tremen- 
dous strength, the unbounded valour, the supernatural heroism 
and destructive power of the antagonist, Tulasidasa wanted to 
emphasise the greatness and strength of his hero who could 
destroy such an opponent. All the qualities of the villain have 
been depicted at their height. He is sinful, vicious and hauphty, 
fraudulent, cruel, ferocious, unstable and boastful. Just as the 
epithet Dhirodatta (exalted) is incapable of conveying all the 
virtues of Rama, so is the word Dhiroddhatta (vehement) 
incapable of co\ering all the vices of Rava^ia. As a matter of 
fact, Ravana, like Rama, is not a common or realistic character 
but a mythically exaggerated superhuman being. In this way, 
the hero and the villain in the Manasa arc in their own ways 
the most powerful creations of poetic imagination. They are 
not real but symbolic of human virtues and vices respectively. 

The other characters also, in their o\yn places, are in no 
way less important. No two characters of the Manasa are 
identical. It is difficult to come across a character like Rharata 
in the world literature. In his own way, he is a unique creation 
of Tulasidasa. Similarly, Lakshmana, Hanuman, Angada, 
Vibhisapa, Sugriva, Dasharatha and Nisada are all significant 
characters. 

Hanuman is another important character of the epic. He 
is endowed with supernatural valour. But with all his bravery, 
he is the sincere^. votary of Rama in whom he has almost a 
blind faith. In Hanuman the poet has effected a unique syn- 
thesis of supreme valour a id selfless devotion. In Dasharatha 
also there is a similar blen ling of truth and affection. For the 
sake of truth he sends his son into exile and, then, for his son 
he gives up his life. 

Among the female characters, the personality of Sita is 
by far the most exalted. In the Manasa she is the incar- 
nation of Lakshmi. Thu'. she is the better half or the primor- 
dial power of Brahma. But Tulasidasa has not superimposed 
this divine character on the heroine of the Ramacharitamanasa . 
She has been depicted throughout as an ideal wife. In her 
character, all feminine virtues— simplicity, piety, innocence, 
sweetness, modesty, selflessness, self-control, and gen' rosity — 
are amply evident. For this reason, she is considered to be the 
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supreme ideal of a Hindi! wife. As a daughter, bride, wife, 
housewife and queen, in her moments of sorrow and joy, she 
always follows the norms of dignity and decorum. If Rama is 
a complete man, Sita is a complete woman; if Rama is Brahma, 
then Sita is the Primordial Energy. Among the remaining 
women characters of the Manasa, Kaikeyi, Kaushalya, Mando- 
dari and Manthara are the important ones. They represent 
various types of women. Kaushalya represents the ideal of 
motherhood and Kaikeyi presents a true picture of a step- 
mother. In the Ramayana of Viilmiki, an attempt has been 
made to sublimate the character of Kaikeyi in the end, but the 
Manasa does not depict such a transformation in her cnaracter. 
Though the main cause of Rama’s exile was the intrigue of the 
gods, Tulasidasa does not excuse Kaikeyi till the end. She has 
been depicted by Tulasi as a typical step-mother, who is jealous, 
selfish, unintelligent and short-sighted. In Manthara is presen- 
ted a realistic picture of a maid-servant. 

Tulasidasa has shown great respect for Mandodari. On 
the one hand, she is devoted to her husband, and on the other, 
she realises without doubt the prowess and righteousness of 
Rama and adheres to truth and morality. She gives proper 
advice to Ravana time and again, but he turns a deaf ear to her 
counsel. Even then Mandodari does not abandon Ravana as 
Vibhi§ana does and the poet gives her due credit tor this 
loyalty. Her character presents a mental conflict similar to 
that of Dasharatha. 

( G ) The grand style 

In the Ramacharitamanasa, Tulasidasa has given full expres- 
sion to his highly cultivated personality. He has identified 
himself with the lofty character of Rama, so that his personality 
is elevated to the level of the hero. Rama is not only the hero 
of his poem but also the object of his devotion— an incarnation 
of the Supreme Being. These qualities of the hero — loftiness and 
divinity — imbibed by Tulasidasa in his own personality, are fully 
reflected in his style which teems with grandeur and purity. 

(H) Aesthetic quality 

There is no doubt that the aesthetic qualities of the 
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Manasa are of a high order, hut the question of the main senti- 
ment is undoubtedly difficult to answer. Some scholars believe 
that it represents the heroic sentiment, others find in it an 
undercurrent of serenity, but most of the scholars consider it 
to be a work of devotional poetry— of Bhakti Rasa. From the 
view-point of the main plot, it is definitely an epic repre -anting 
the heroic sentiment, because the main objective of jts hero is to 
establish an ideal kingdom after killing his opponent. To 
accomplish this aim, he shows extreme prowess, patience, fore- 
bearance and valour. In Valmiki's Ramayana, Rama has been 
represented as a great, fearless and breve man. In the Manasa, 
however, this heroic personality has become slightly subdued 
on account of his modesty and love for his devotees. Kvcn 
then, in his life, heroic actions predominate, and in the end he 
kills Rdvana, the conqueror of the world. After the death 
of Ravana, the whole world comes udder his domination. 
The atmosphere of terror caused by the tyranny of the demons 
vanishes from the earth and Rdma establishes a sovereign 
kingdom based on righteousness. Thus, if we exclude the first 
and the seventh cantos and some of the unnecessary episodes, 
the sermons, hymns and philosophical disquisitions scattered 
all over the book, the Manasa would appear to be an epic 
fully depicting the heroic sentiment in all its forms. 

But, the to«al effect of the Manasa is not that of a heroic 
poem, anc the reasons are also very clear. Tulasidasa himself 
has not designed it to be :i heroic poem. His Rama is not a 
mortal hero but the Supt.me Being Himself; l.c is not only the 
hero of the epic but aho the pers ,nal god of the poet. Most 
of the characters of the Manasa are the devotees of Rama; 
even Ravana adores Rama as an enemy and after his death at 
the hands of Rama his spirit enter •> into the body of Rama. 
The real purpose of including the episodes of Shiva and 
Bhushundi in the main j,‘ . is to depict Rama as the Supreme 
Being who loves His devotees. The poet himself at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the epic has described in detail the 
importance of Rama-nama and Rama-bhakti through hymns, 
sermons anl philosophical discourses. The motive ot the 
incarnation of Rama is not only the suppression of the tyranny 
of Ravana but also the fulfilment of the desire of Kashyapa- 
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Aditi and Manu-Shatarfipa to have him as their son, and the 
realisation of the course of Narada and Bhfgu. Thus, by 
creating a supernatural atmosphere around the personality of 
Rama and interpreting it at a metaphysical level, the poet has 
infused into his poem an aesthetic experience which is very 
much different from the traditional aesthetic sentiments (Rasas) 
of the drama or the poetic narrative. This experience is obvi- 
ously Bhakti. Why is it not the feeling of quiet itude ? — Some 
scholars may argue. But the answer is clear. Quietitude is 
based on detachment, whereas this whole work is characterised 
by intense attachment. Thus, the underlying sentiment in the 
Rdmacharitamanasa is Bhakti to a Sovereign Deity whose 
character has deeply influenced its poetic style. 

The final and essential keynote of an epic is that it voices 
the spirit of the age and conforms to the need of the people to 
whom it is addressed. The Rdmacharitamanasa satisfies this 
condition more than any other work of the medieval period. 
That is why, as Dr. Grierson has rightly remarked, it is more 
popular among the classes and masses of Hindti India than 
the Bible is among the Christians . 1 


1. Translated from the original in Hindi by Dr. I. N. Chaudhury. 
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Language of Tulastdasa 

PROF. VIDYA N1WAS MISHRA 


I propose to take up three aspects of the language of 
Tulasidasa: 

(1) His language as a standard literary language of his 
period, which has stylistic variants in accordance 
with different forms and themes and which still conti- 
nues to enrich and inspire Hindi poetry. 

(2) His language as an effective vehicle of the contem- 
porarv Bhakti movement. 

(3) His own ideas about the demands made on an effec- 
tive poetic language. 

I need not go inL‘ the details of the different regional 
styles, Avadlii, Braja and Bhojapuri-Avadhi (which correspond 
to a certain extent to the three styles in Indian Architecture, 
the NSgara, the Besara, and the Dravida) which lie has used 
respectively to suit a particular poetic form,— Avadhi, fej his 
epic verse, Braja for his 'vies and Bhojapuri-tinged Avadhi, <br 
his Mangala Kavyas (meant to describe the auspicious marriage 
ceremonies of Parvati-Shiva and Sita-Rama). I would confine 
myself to observations on the evolution of a literary standard 
language, reaching its peak in the poetic language of Tulasi- 
dasa. 

This poetic language was meant to replace the literary 
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Apabbramsha, used in its different stylistic variations till the 
end of the 13th-14th centuries after Christ. Vidyapati, Kabira, 
Suradasa, and Mira spoke the same language which Tulasidasa 
spoke as a poet. The core vocabulary, the recurrent rhetoric 
patterns, the use of poetic conventions, and the balanced use of 
fresh Sanskrit loan words is the same in all these poets and 
others, because they all aimed at a larger audience much beyond 
their own dialectical region. In fact, they all addressed the same 
people, people who were embedded in a rich oral tradition and 
who could feel the freshness of the new note these poets were 
striking, people who could feel the new happening, so to say, in 
their world of aesthetic experience. Therefore, this one literary 
language is able to communicate to this whole mass of people. 
Had this potential of a broader communication not been 
there, the Ramacharitamanasa of Tulasidasa could not have 
become a pan-Indian (at least a pan-North Indian) epic. The 
contribution of Tulasidasa is the greatest in this respect. He 
could see the potentials of the speech of the common people 
and draw as much as he needed from the literary tradition (the 
whole of it, so that he could freely borrow expressions from 
Sanskrit, Prakritas and Apabhramsha) without being pedantic; 
in other words, he could live the whole tradition preceding him 
and yet transcend it through his own new idiom. When he 
has to invoke different gods and goddesses to enable him to 
reach Rama, he uses a high-flown language which is surcharged 
with Sanskrit diction and rhythm, but when he gets an oppor- 
tunity, he uses a very direct and colloquial diction and a 
totally different rhythm which relies more on the length of 
vowels than on syllabic groupings as in his Vinayapatrikci. The 
reason for this transition is very clear. Tulasidasa’s devotion 
is based on the acceptance of the Vedic and the Puraijic ideas 
and yet transcends them all; to him they are no longer goals, 
they are mere steps to reach Rama. 

His language has various modes capable enough of respon- 
ding to his own poetic moods, but the total language is one; 
there is not much essential structural difference between the 
language of the Ramacharitamanasa and that of Vinayapatrika; 
one finds the same kind of wide range in both of them. 
Tulasidasa has evolved this language, as has been indicated 
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above, with a definite purpose. He has to give something to the 
lowliest, to the illiterate but receptive mass of people, so that the 
common man can regain a confidence in himself, and rediscover 
himself through the Lila (the happening of a cosmic event) 
of the Supreme Reality. He knows full well that if the scholastic 
tradition has to live, it has to be transferred to a new literary 
organism. So he effects a transfer of the Gita, the Upamsads 
and the Bhagavata Purapa so successfully that people who cannot 
see beyond these older texts stop and seek in Tulasidasa’s 
poetry a translation of the older ideas -they are so easily led by 
the faithfulness of the rendering. But il one can go deep into 
it, he would find that Tulasidasa has harnessed the old tradition 
to achieve a new goal; he is in search of the potentials of the 
plains rather than of the high-peaked mountains, because the 
mountains ultimately break into streams flowing into these 
plains. The man sharing divine life with the gods was there 
and the mutual link between man and his 'goal was there even 
earlier, but Tulasidasa introduced a new compulsion, anew urge 
in the individual and the universal soul simultaneously. The 
highest reality gains a new significance through Nura-lila 
(human happening here and right now) and through its utter 
helplessness before a devotee who has given himself to him. 
The goal of Tulasidasa is therefore not a total surrender of 
Man to his God, but of God to his man. It is, therefore, in 
the fitness of tliir that the scholastic tradition should melt in 
his poetry and mingle with the grass-root of folk culture. The 
great tradition has to give way to the little tiadition and con- 
sequently a more flexible Hindi literary form has to be forged 
out of the rigid and stylised literary forms of Sanskrit and 
Apabhramsha. 

The evolution ol a new language is thus a sequence of the 
new aspirations of the Bhakti movement. What Tulasidasa 
has done to enrich this language can he summed up as 
follows : 

1. He infused a new life in a rich but old language 
through the use of seemingly un-Poctic structures and 
idioms, breaking the conventions which lost their meaning, as 
in : 
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“I had been licking the left-overs like a dog and was never 

satisfied !” 

This enabled him to arouse the latent power in a familiar 
expression and also to awaken confidence in the minds of the 
common people who were feeling so insecure both physically 
and spiritually. 

2. Tulasidasa, even at the cost of being considered a 
plagiarist made copious use of stock comparisons and 
stock metaphysical aphorisms only to make people feel at 
home with the high ideas accessible only to a few privileged 
people. 

3. Tulasidasa’s language has a broad spectrum; it could 
be both easily comprehensible and very deep, harsh-sounding 
and very sweet, very elaborate and very concise, loaded with 
Sanskrit and extremely colloquial. 

A very conscientious artist, he knows his tools and knows 
how and where to use them. He knows how to break automa- 
tion in language and how to sui charge a veiy common expres- 
sion with a deep significance, which can be felt but not fully 
grasped like one’s own image in a mirror : 

“Tho' your face you can see in the mirror you hold. 

You can’t grasp; like that the great things he has told.” 

(At kins) 

4. Tulasidasa arrays a set of synonyms in one sequence, 
surcharging each one of them with a different and particular 
significance. For example : 

“Viraha agini tanu tula samira, 

Swasa jarahi chhana mahih sarira. 

Nayana sravahin jalu nija hita lagi, 

Jarairi na pava deha virahagi.” 

Here the use of tanu, sarira, and deha to mean body sparks 
off a meaning of its own; tanu as a very delicate thing being 
consumed by the fire of separation, sarira as a perishable thing, 
and delta as a fortress which contains the fire. 

5. Tulasidasa has effortlessly used pregrounding as a 
powerful instrument, e.g. 
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“Fourteen years the full-moon day, his faith the pole star. 

Thoughts of Rama the Milky Way stretching afar.” 

(Atkins) 

He compares the unshaken belief in the time-limit of the exile, 
i.e. fourteen years, to the full-moon night and infinite memories 
of the Lord to the intertwined airays of myriads of -.tars of the 
galaxy. Thus he aims at indicating the endless nature of 
belief and the multiplicity of memories mingled with one 
another. 

6. TulasiJasa has ‘ucce .sluilv -.truggled against the in- 
capacity of language to articulalc a unique experience and ha 1 
come out victorious through the u>e of inversion • “There is a 
compelling urge to say, and no sooner than it has been said, it 
becomes an insipid statement and all the flavour of what was to 
be said is lost.” He speaks more about the impressions of the 
thing than about the thing itself. Jt is, therefore, natural 
(though seemingly incompatible with the usual concept of an 
epic poem dominated by one her(') that he should speak of 
Bharata more than he speaks of Rama. Bharata is die 
unfathomable love of Rama, so that nobody ehe but Rama can 
comprehend him, but even he cannot depict Bharata. Since 
love for Rama is a process which is e\cr renewing itself, how 
can that be pui .nto word- even by Rama ? It is the Becoming 
of the Supreme Being The Supreme Being is revealed m the 
Becoming, so that ~c importance has to be given to the 
Becoming than to the B'ing which is always thcic m the Be- 
coming. lulasidasa very appropriately compares Bharata with 
Rasa (a transformational process) and Kama with Bhava (a 
latent mode of consciousness). Thus appirently though Tulasi- 
dasa transgresses the ptcscriptic ti . of the tuditional poetics, he 
builds a new edifice through a new inversion of literary language, 
which enforces a new .uorarchy in which Rasa fades into 
insignificance. 

TulasiJasa is thus not only an architect of a new literary 
idiom but also a propounder of a new aesthetics— the aesthetics 
of God-sui charged humanism. He ushcied in a new era of poetic 
expression where each word and its meaning derive their existence 
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from one indivisible name of Rama. This nama (noumen) is 
neither a verbal sign nor a signifier; it is the essence of one idea 
recurring in various versions of the tale of Rama. This nama 
runs through each and every line of Tulasidasa, his language 
thus attaining its fulfilment in echoing this one n&ma> this one 
recurrent and living idea, Rama. 
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Rhetoric Devices in the 
Rarhacharitamanasa 

PRUr. R N. SR1VASTAVA 


While discussing the difficulties encountered at the time 
of revaluating a classical work, more specifically Tulasidasa’s 
Ramacharitamanasa (henceforth, Miinasa ), Devaraja, philoso- 
pher-critic of Hindi literature, makes many significant and 
interesting observations. He admits that the significance of 
classical litcratur foi society lie*- in the fact that it helps in- 
vigorate the imaginative mind to create literature of a high 
order by cultivating and refinding one’s literary taste and cultural 
sensibility. A society which is unable to evaluate its cultural 
treasures or provides value judgements based on erroneous 
presumptions cannot also channelise its sublime efforts in other 
potent spheres of culture. It is for this reason that he pleads 
for revaluating the Manasa with a disinterested mind without 
fear or suspicion whether or not it is proved in the ultimate 
analysis to be a literary wc >». par excellence. 

In the case of the Manasa, he finds three distinct obstacles 
which come in the way of unbiased critical judgement. In the 
first instance, it is its acknowledged mass popularity. Like 
the Bible in Lurope, the Manama Jus been the source of 
social norm and ethical culture which have gone deep into the 
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social behaviour of the members of our speech community. 
Due to the oral form of its tradition it is accesssible even to 
the illiterate or semi-literate sections of our population. The 
second major obstacle is the unreserved pronouncement that 
came from the pen of a critic like Ramachandra Shukla that 
Tulasi was the greatest poet of Hindi and that the Manasa was 
a memorable event, unsurpassable in the history of our 
literary achievements. It is to be noted that besides Shukla and 
other native critics of Hindi literature, even indologists and 
critics of Indian literature in foreign countries such as Grierson, 
Jules Bloch, A. Barannikov etc., acknowledged Tulasidasa as 
a literary glory of India and the Manasa as transcending the 
spatio-temporal dimension of its influence. For example, 
Grierson considered Tulasidasa “a genius whose name will some- 
day be inserted by universal consent in the list of the great poets 
of the world: in the words of Jules Bloch, “Tulasidasa is the 
literary glory of India, one of the most worthy of attentive 
reading”; and, according to A. Barannikov, he was a poet of 
human sensibility and creator of cultural reality par excellence. 
Apart from Tulasi's unrestricted public popularity and unreserv- 
ed avowal on the part of many readers of his being a great 
poet, the sectarian enthusiasm of the Hindi world in projecting 
the image of the poet to be the greatest amidst writers of other 
regional languages of India is considered to be the third obstacle 
in one’s fair critical appraisal of the Manasa. 

In the face of all these challenges Devaraja tries to 
re-examine the poetic structure and verbal texture of the Manasa 
and asserts that Tulasi might be considered a genius, but the 
Manasa is not the greatest symbol of his creative sensitivity or 
literary ingenuity. 

This conclusion is based on the close examination of 
some of the well-recognised basic elements of literature and of 
the epic as a literary genre and then on seeking the positive and 
negative elements of the Manasa conforming to literary work. 
But literature, like every other product of creative energy, is 
never a close-ended finished product. The open-ended form is 
attested to by creative innovation in structure and texture of lite- 
rary work which transcends the defined limits of genra specificity. 
Historical facts of literary history suggest that broad literary 
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principles should be formulated from within the classical works 
which have survived the test of time and public. It is to this 
practice of looking from within the classical ideal that Boileau 
tends to suggest the following : 

44 When authors have been admired for a great number 
of centuries and have been scorned only by a few peoph with 
eccentric taste (for there will always he found depraved tastes) 
then not only is there temerity, there is madness in casting 
doubt on the merit of these writers. From the fact that you 
do not see the beauties in their writings you must not conclude 
that those beauties are not there, but that you arc blind and 
that you have no taste. The bulk of mankind in the long run 
makes no mistake about works of the spirit. There is no longer 
any question nowadays as to whether Homer, Plato. Cicero, 
Virgil are remarkable men. It is a matter closed to dispute, 
for twenty centuries aie agreed on it ; the question is to find 
out what it is that has made them admired by so many cen- 
turies ; and you must find a way to understand this or give up 
letters, for which you must believe that you have neither taste 
nor aptitude since you do not feel what all men have felt.” 

Those elements which have made the Mdnasa admired 
by so many people for so many centuries are worth examining. 
One has to find the way why the bulk of mankind in the long 
run regarded it with approbation and why litciary critics and 
indologists — native and foreign alike -considered the Manama 
an exemplary literary creation. What 1 suggest here is that a 
literary masterpiece like the Mdnasa should be -.tudied ana 
examined from within its verbal encasement rather than, as 
Devaraja did, from above with certain tools of operation. 

There is another factor which is often lost sight of when 
we take any great work of literature for our critical app-aisal. 
A great literary work when actualized for verbal interaction in 
society should be viewed •> an act in poetics, as well u as 'in 
event in social institution. As an act in poetics, it reveals its 
intrinsic excellence while as an event in social institution it 
transforms human vision and restructures human life through 
its causal efficiency. In its second asoect, it is the rhetorical 
elements which are called to play in stylising the literary object. 
It is not enough for a critic to consider the intrinsic excellence 
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or exhaust the analyses of modes of expression employed by a 
writer to convey his aesthetic feeling or the perception of beauty. 
Equally important for a critic is to look those devices through 
which a writer gives significance to the work and seeks that 
causal efficiency which transforms human life. 

The elements of poetics and rhetorics are, in a great work 
of literature, so mutually entangled ti*at it becomes hard to 
separate their threads with surface examination. On the 
other hand, each period of literary history works out its own 
balance by assigning relative weightage to these elements. One 
witnesses, therefore, an extreme period of committed poetry, 
i.c. tendentious and pragmatic poetry (tendenzpoesie) and also 
a period of pure poetry where laying of any intentional palpa- 
ble design on the work of art is considered extraneous to the 
intrinsic beauty inherent in the creation. 

It is not true that tendentious elements invariably pollute 
the intrinsic excellence of art or degenerate the inherent beauty 
and become an obstacle to the perception of the objectified 
feeling. In a great work of art, rather, these become the life 
and blood that reshape and retransform the very nature of the 
intrinsic content. It is to this effect that Engles wrote to Minna 
Kautsky in November 1885 : 

“1 am by no means an opponent of tendentious, program- 
matic poetry (tendenzpoesie) as such. The father of tragedy, 
Aeschylus, and the father of comedy, Aristophanes, were both 
strong Tendenzpoeten no less than Dante and Cervantes ; and it 
is the finest element in Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe that it is the 
first German political Tcndenzdrama. The modern Russians 
and Norwegians, who produce excellent novels are all Tendenz • 
dichter." 

There may be a difference of opinion whether Tendenz- 
roman means to glorify the social and committed views of the 
author or these views be allowed to remain hidden beneath 
the structure and texture of poesie. Lenin, for example, calls 
for the Tendenzpoesie without any inhibition and characterises 
literature as an instrument for struggle in social history. He 
wrote in 1905 : 

‘‘Literature must become party literature... Down with 
unpartician litterateurs ! Down with the Supermen of Utera- 
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ture ! Literature must become a part of the general cause of 
the proletariat, ‘a small cog and a small screw’ in the social- 
democratic mechanism, one and indivisible— a mechanism set in 
motion by the entire conscious vanguard of the whole working 
class. Literature must become an integtal part of the organised 
methodical and unified labours of the social-democratic party.” 

Contrary to this, though Engles by no means opposes the 
tendentious literature, nevertheless he believes that 

“...the thesis must spring forth from the situation and action 
itself, without being explicitly displayed. 1 believe that there is 
no compulsion for the writer to put into the reader’s hands the 
future historical resolution of the social conflicts which he is 
depicting.” 

And based on this point of view Engles gave his pre- 
ference to Shakespeare over Schiller, and to fialzak over Zola. 

If we consider what Tulasi has offered as literature it falls 
beyond doubt within the line of Lenin’s approach. It is a 
litterature engagee with pronounced voice of Bhakti (devotion) 
in overt form. In fact, almost all the literary works of the 
Bhakti period, a period characterised, and acclaimed as golden 
age of Indian literature — are of this type. The question that 
still remains before the theoretician of literature is that if 
‘Tendenz’ elements defile the aesthetic sensibility and if overtly 
displayed design befouls the artistic beauty, then what it is that 
makes Bhakti literature ail unsurpassable feat of creative 
achievement and characterises the period as the golden age of 
literary pursuits '> If Tula A own voice is explicitly displayed 
in the Munasa and his pronouncement and design are point- 
blank in glorifyng Rama -facts which appear to pollute the 
aesthetic sensibility and degrade the artistic form— then what 
makes Tulasi the greatest poet in and the Manama a glory to 
Indian liteiature ! 

* * * * 

I would like to argue below that art as an event in social 
institution gets its significance and vitality through its power 
of rhetoric. It is the rhetorical element which makes the com- 
municative power of art realistic at a given time to a specific 
society, and at times even to transcend the spatio-temporal 
dimension. 
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Rhetoric is that branch of knowledge that studies how 
words work in affectation. It was employed earlier in close 
connection with those verbal devices which were employed to 
persuade judges in law courts or influence congregations in 
churches. It was, thus, defined as the faculty of discovering 
the potential instruments of persuasion in reference to any 
subject-matter whatever. Later its application got extended 
to the study of literature as an event of social importance. It 
was suggested that the curriculam in schools for verbal study 
be divided into grammar, logic and rhetoric. Logic or dialec- 
tic (a study in discourse structure) be studied under three sub- 
sections— invention, disposition and memory, and rhetoric 
should have broad categories of elocution and delivery. It was 
said that “elocution is the place of the flowers of rhetoric, pro- 
nunciation expiration of the odours ” But all the time it was 
realised that as one cannot separate the expression (lexb) from 
the thought (noesis), it is not possible to disentangle the rheto- 
ric elements from the dialectic constituents. 

What modern linguists have been stressing about the 
inseparable unity of the signified and signifier entailed in the 
concept of verbal symbol has been explicity acknowledged by 
earlier writers. Tulasi himself has voiced this unity in the 
following words : 

“Gira artha jala-bichi sama kahiyata bhinna na bhinna.” 
‘Gira’, i.e. the signifier, expression, form or lexis, and ‘artha’, 
i.e. the signified, content, import, or noesis are like water and 
waves and cannot be differentiated from each other. The very 
designation suggests that they are two distinct elements. How- 
ever, they are so entangled and intermixed that it is not possible 
for human mind to conceive one in the absence of the other. 
Bradley, in his Oxford Lectures on Poetry, also concurs in this 
view and expresses his opinion in the following explicit words : 

“And this identity of content and form. ..is not accident ; 
it is of the essence of poetry and of all art in so far as it is art. 
Just as there is in music not sound on one side and a meaning 
on the other, but expressive sound, and if asked what is the 
meaning, you can only answer by pointing to the sounds ; just 
as in painting there is not a meaning plus paint but a meaning 
in paint, or significant paint, and no man can really express the 
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meaning in any other way than in paint, and in this paint ; so 
in a poem the true content and the true form neither exist nor 
can be imagined apart.” 

Similar is the dynamic relationship between dialectic and 
rhetoric. As the identity of content and form is not accident 
and as in a poem as a verbal art the true content and the true 
form of beauty neither exist nor can be imagined apart, one 
finds that when literature is viewed as an art in affectation (i.e. 
persuasion) the true discourse content (dialectic or logic) and 
the true rhetoric devices (style of adherence to arguments and 
its elocution, as well as delivery) cannot be strictly isolated. 

A great work of art with a mass appeal seeking admira- 
tion from a great number of centuries and affecting a bulk of 
mankind in the long run attests always to the synthesis of the 
traditional folkways of expression and the devices which are 
sensitive to the innovative modes of new cultural traits, it is 
to this that Sydney Finkelstein, an exponent of sociology of 
music, intends to refer : 

‘‘The forms of music ate a product of society.... The 
validity of a musical form docs not rest upon its ‘purity’ but 
upon the easy communication it offers, in its time, for stimula- 
ting ideas.” 

According to him, the greatness of Bach lies in the close 
synthesis between the inventive subtle voices and modes of 
current folk-songs. Correspondingly, the communicative inten- 
tion in power of the Munasa stems from Tulasi’s endeavour to 
give folk rhetoric and the o al tradition of the popular ballad a 
written form with the estrangement between discourse dialectic 
and rhetoric persuasive aplomb. 

Many evidences can be adduced in support of my thesis. 
But before we dwell upon these arguments, it is better to look 
into the literary milieu of the Bhakti cull in which Tulasi was 
born. 

The voice of the Bhakt: movement was grounded deep in 
the religious matrix tuned to mass culture. “It was a call for 
entry of millions of people into the cultural renaissance, mass 
upsurge and cultivation of new values free from class and creed. 
This voice of protest lifted literature to the level of life, set all 
laudable aspirations in motion and created a vision of the per- 
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fection of mankind. Saint poets of this golden medieval period 
tried to free people from the esoterism of Tantra and mystic 
experience of Yogis and by doing so they expressed with rare 
sensitiveness the rich experience of living conditions of life and 
exteriorised with exceptional power of beauty the inner depth 
of human soul.” 

It is to be remembered that Bhakti movement was true to 
the very nature of oriental art where, in words of Maritain, 
“religion, not art, has lifted art to the level of life which is the 
very life of art, basically needed for its own truth and greatness 
and which is the life of symbols ” Secondly, the work of art 
was always considered as being a means to a given end. Like 
Christian philosophy of art there was a belief in rhetoric that 
accepted the position “to teach, in order to instruct; to please, 
in order to hold and also assuredly, to move, in order to con- 
vince.” Thus, literature of this period was grounded in religious 
matrix and was directed to move people in order to convince. 
As Tulasi was no exception to it, his epic Manasa is both a work 
of artistic import and an expression of persuasive sermon. The 
ingenuity and greatness of Tulasi in creating the Manasa lie in 
exploiting the folk-techniques of narrating an episode or the 
characteristic artistic devices employed in popular oral ballads 
as a means to persuasion, or, better say, as an affectation. 

Tulasi wrote his epic in a language which by tradition was 
employed for narrative poems. He wrote his Manasa in 
Awadhi not because he was by birth a native speaker of this 
language. He was also a great master of Braja Bhakha in 
which he has composed many sutble songs. The choice and 
selection of a language — Awadhi or Braja— was also not dictated 
by the choice of Bhakti sects, Rama Kavya in Awadhi while 
Krishna-Kavya in Braja, as is generally presumed. Tulasi 
wrote not only Krishnagitavali in Braja but also employed this 
language for composing his Ramagi t avail . 

It seems that there was then the traditional force of 
literary trend towards adopting Awadhi for narrative tales as is 
evident from Mrigavati of Kutaban and the Padmavata of Malik 
Muhammad Jayasi. Tulasi employed the Awadhi language for 
his Prabandha Kavya — the Ramacharitamanasa, and for all of 
his Nifrandha Kavya — Janakimahgala, Parvatimungala, Ramalala 
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Nahachhh, but for lyrical Muktaka Kavya like Kavitavalt , Doha- 
vali, Sagunavali, Ramagitavali, Krishnagitavali , Vinayapatrika , 
Vairagyasandipani, he adopted Brajabhakha. He did not thus 
ignore the pressure of literary tradition in selecting the language 
conditioned by the choice of genre or art-form. 

It is true that Tulasi makes explicit claims for writing in 
Bhakha for the benefit of the common people : 

Bhasu baddha karaba mein soi 

More mana prabodha jehi hoi. 

Or 

Swantah sukhaya Tulasi Raghunatha gatha 

Bhasa nibandha mati manjula matanoti. 

Or 

Ka bhasii ku. sanskiit prem chahiye sancha 

Kama jo avai kamari, ka lai karai kumaehat 

But looking at the form and texture of his language, it 
becomes evident that it is not the spoken variant of Awadhi that 
he is employing. In fact, by emphasising the ‘bhasa’ as his 
medium of expression he was merely stressing the fact that 
he is not composing his verse in Sanskrit — a language which 
was considered to be a most competent medium for writing 
grammar, drama and high-class poetry. However, it was against 
the force of this traditional norm that Tulasi has to plead : 

Syaraa surabhi paya visadi ati gunada karahin saba pana 

Gira gramya Siya Rama jasa gavahin sunahih sujana. 

Literary craftsmen and court poets of the early medieval 
period were carrying on the tradition of writing in Sanskrit. 
Tulasi exhibited his competence in composing certain verses in 
Sanskrit in the opening of eacli ol the seven Sopanas of the 
Mdnasa, but as he was to bring hi*» creation to the largest pos- 
sible section of the society he preferred Kamari (rug) over 
Kumacha, giving the reason that it is the intrinsic quality of the 
poem (paya, milk) which is important rather than the outward 
appearance of the external container (syama surabhi — black 
cow). 

Pt. Ramchandra Shukla points out that there were two 
distinct types of narrative tales prevalent before the time of 
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Tulasi : (a) the literary form of epic narration, and (b) ballads of 
folk tradition. Prithviraja Paso is, according to him, the earliest 
recorded epic tale of the first category, while Bisaladeo Pass 
exemplifies the first known creation of the second category. 
Ballads of folk tradition are meant for singing. Shukla even 
casts his doubt on labelling Bisaladeo Pass as a Raso-grantha 
and adds : “But when we find that it is not a literary creation 
but composed only for singing, the answer to the query 
becomes explicit.” It was due to its musical facet — it had been 
sung for generations — that its language shows a flexible and 
variable form. But being in written form, its earlier structure 
is still preserved. Another ballad which became popular and 
spread all over the northern part of India is Alha. Although 
we do not find the true version of A Ilia in a written form yet 
one can hear its verses in each village of the Hindi-speaking 
region. This particular ballad was in fact composed for singing 
in mass rather than for personal reading, and hence its echo is 
still preserved in the heart of the common people and its tune 
is a stimulant for further addition to the subject-matter. 

The ballad form must have been quite popular in the age 
of Tulasi. He accepted this ballad form of oral tradition and 
grounded his literary content in that format. He gave refine- 
ment to the folk tradition by his knowledge of the classics and 
scriptures and presented the epic tale in a written form. 
However, he tried to retain the basic structure and technique of 
the ballad meant to be sung. It is for this reason that we often 
encounter Tulasi’s suggestion of the song-format in the 
Manasa : 

Gira gramya Siya Rama jasa gavahin sunahin sujana 
Kavi kovida asa hradaya vichari 
Gavahin Hari guna kala-mala-hari. 

Hari charita manasa tuma gava 
Suni mein natha amita sukha pava. 

It is true that it is only the format of the ballad form of 
oral poetry which Tulasi has schemetised beneath the epic tale 
of the Manasa : otherwise it is not a result of on-the-spot 
creation for immediate performance. It is the written medium 
adooted by Tulasi that gives Manasa a ‘fixedness’, syntactically 
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a more complex and semantically a more compact thought con- 
tent and provides time for a more crafty use of word-play and 
more complicated matrix of metrical structure. The repetitive 
element of song-tale, the recurrent phenomenon of phrase 
formation, short-term memory restriction on sentence length, 
variability in the ungramraaticalitv of word formation, etc. that 
mark the texture of oral ballad-forms, as is evident in Alha- 
Khanda are not the characteristic features of the Manaso . 
Nevertheless, the selection of the technique of narration, building 
up of the story, adopting the iutcr-sentenlial linear pattern, 
affectation mode of rhetoric principles, singing texture of the 
tale etc. can be said to be basically of oral ballad tradition. 

At this point we must differentiate between the verbal 
devices which are constituents of rhetoric and those which are 
elements of poetics. Constituents of rhetorio are related 
primarily to elocution and delivery (i.e. mode of presentation 
for affectation) while elements of poetics are intrinsic properties 
of the message of the art-object. To take an example, when 
Tulasi says, ‘gavahin sunahin sujana’ the singing element falls 
within the mode of delivery. While emphasising all the time 
that he means his Manasa to be ‘sung’, he, as a narrator of a 
tale, adopts a metrical composition to be read aloud for people. 
Rhetoric also deals with the study of practices and customs 
which bear the force of easy communication and circulation of 
writings in a society. Tulasi employed his techniques to this 
end by exploiting the traditional lolkways of musical expression 
and synthesised it with the prescribed musical tones and metri- 
cal systems. He was never for the ‘purity’ of musical form : 
in fact, he combined the subtle voices with the contrapunctal 
elements of current folk song. 

The intrinsic quality of voice-effects characteristic of 
poetics can be seen in his selection of words and syntagmatic 
relations he devises across phrases. For example : 

Kankana kinkina nupura dhuni suni 

Kahata Lakhana sana Rama hradaya guni. 

attests to the voice quality of Madhurya while 

Dekhi chaie sanmukha kapi bhafta 

Pralaya kSla ke janu ghana ghatta. 
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Jambuka nikara katakkata kattahi 

Khahi chhuahi aghahi dapattahi. 

Kotinha runda munda bina dollahi 

Slsa pare mahi jaya jaya bollahi. 

exhibits the voice quality suited to Ojas. 

Similarly, one could differentiate between the dialogue 
structure of narrative talcs and the dialogue component internal 
to the art object. One is more concerned with the outer encase- 
ment and mode of presentation or delivery of the literary 
message, while the other is the dynamic constituent of the art- 
object itself. In other words, one is the outer envelope which 
encapsulates the cognitive experience and describes events as 
occurrences with the voice of judgement from the teller’s 
vantage point, while the other is a dialogical representation of 
an action in a figural sense where characters speak and partici- 
pate in a purposeful action. The former rests on events static 
to the art-object and invariably falls back on the relation bet- 
ween reminiscenes. On the other hand, the latter type of 
dialogue takes its life from motoric experience and is directed 
towards unity of endeavour with an element of volition. The 
first type of dialogue structure is akin to rhetoric while the 
second type is more an element of poesy. 

One gets in the Mdnasa both types of dialogue structures. 
In fact, the very ingenuity of Tulasi’s creative mind and contri- 
ved craft in the Mdnasa shows his exemplary power in restruc- 
turing the conversational complex (samvada gumpha) on both 
the planes — rhetoric as well as poetic. The conversational 
complex of the rhetoric type is manifested in the dialogues be- 
tween Yajyavalkya-Bharadwaja, Kakabhusundi-Garura, Shiva- 
Parvati and over and above, Tulasi (the addressor) and the 
Reader (the addressee). Tulasi himself admits that the flow of 
the blissful story of Rama has been captured in a well-formed 
and thought-out format for conversation patterns which are 
four in number and which form a composite complex : 

Suthi sundara samvada vara virachc buddhi vichari 

Tei yahi pavana subhaga sara gha{a manohara chari. 

*The conversation constituents which characterise the 
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internal dynamism of art-object in figural speech exist in the 
Manasa at points where the plot demands a dramatic action. 
Some of such well-noted conversations are between : Laksh- 
maija-Parashurama, Kaikeyi-Manthara, Kcvata-Rama. Angada- 
Ravafla. 

The conversation complex of rhetoric type has a basic 
structure— first, doubt or suspicion in the mind of the addressee 
who frames his question, Who is Rama ? If he is the ultimate 
Reality, why is he behaving like an ordinary human being ?, etc. 
Thus Bharadwaja puts his query in the following words : 

Rama kavana prabhu puehhon tohih 
Kahiya bujhai kripanidhi mohi. 

Eka Rama avadhesha kumara 
Tinha kara charita vidita sansara. 

Nari viraha dukha laheu apaia 
Bhaeu rosa rana ravana mara. 

Prabhu soi Rama ki apara kou jahi japata tripurari 
Satya dhama sarvaggya tumha kahau viveka vichari. 
Brahma jd vyapaka vikala aja akala anihi abheda 
So ki deha dhari hoi nara jahi na janata veda. 

So is the case with Garura who finds it difficult to understand 
that he has to help a ‘person’ who is Almighty, or how Rama 
who is revered by all can be helpless in being arrested by 
demons : 

Vyapaka brahma viraju bagisa 
Maya moha pat a paramisa. 

So avatara suneun jaga mahih 
Dekheun so prabhava kachhu nahiii" 

Bhava bandbana te chhootahin nara japi jakara nama 
Sarva nisachara baiidheu nagapasa oOi Rama. 

It is in order to clear the doubts raised in the minds of 
the addressee, that an addressor (narrator of Rama Katha) 
tells the Rama Katha. Through the exemplification (Purana) 
technique, the narrator not only resolves the contradictions or 
suspicions raised in the mind of the addressee but even leads 
the mind to the commitment to Bhakti. In the words of 
Parvati, 
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Natha kripa mama gata sandeha 

Rama charana upajeu nava neha. 
and of Garufa, 

Rama charana nutana rati bhai 

Maya janita vipati saba gai. 

No such statement is made by Bharadwaja. In fact, he is the 
person who wants to hear Ramakatha merely for his Bhakti. 
Similar is the case with Lord Shiva, who not for any doubt or 
suspicion but for the sake of Bhakti exhibits his eagerness to 
hear or sing Ramakatha. This suggests that the main theme 
(or proposition) of this type of conversation is to convince or 
persuade people for Bhakti by way of accepting Ramakatha 
without casting any aspersion or doubt about its authenticity 
or validity. 

The main feature ol this conversation complex is that it 
creates environment for Bhakti or provides a narrative encase- 
ment for the story. It makes Tulasi, the narrator, parallel to 
Shiva, Yajyavalkya and Kakabhushundi (the other Bhakta 
narrators) and puts the readers in the category of Parvatr or 
Garura with doubts and suspicions in their minds. Like 
Bharadwaja, he finds his inner satisfaction in hearing Rama- 
katha where he himself is both the addressor (writer) and the 
addressee (reader), and it is for his own inner satisfaction, i.e. 
‘swantah sukhaya', that he is composing the tale of Rama. If 
Parvati or Garufa could have doubts in their minds any other 
common human mind can have them as well, but as their 
doubts were cleared and as they became committed to Bhakti, 
others should also have a mind receptive to Rama Katha. This 
unreserved devotion and a mind free from doubts and suspi- 
cions about Rama Katha is made a pre-condition for the 
aesthetic enjoyment of the work. Thus writes Tulasi : 

Prabhu pada priti na samujhi niki 

Tinhahi katha suni lSgahi phiki. 

Hari Hara pada rati mati na kutaraki 

Tinha kahun madhura katha raghuvara ki. 

Ail these conversation complexes have a theme with a 
unifying motif. These are, in fact, free type of themes and. 
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being so, they are more a part of the plot construction rather 
than elements of the story. (The free type of theme is that 
which is not the element of the kernel of the story ; contrary to 
this, the bound type of theme is that element without which the 
story does not proceed). Free types of themes are those 
variables of motif which are either motivated by rhetoric or are 
meant to animate the story with intrinsic excellence. A great 
and sensitive poet exploits both the motives in constructing the 
plot through compositional devices which make all creation 
pulsate with life. 

To take an example from ihe free type of theme falling 
under the second category, i.e. poesy, we find that Manthara 
tries to persuade Kaikeyijo a certain end. Whenever a theme 
is introduced, it immediately demands a motif for its occur- 
rence. A motif is an clement which infiltrates. the perspective 
of the proposed theme and gives relevance to the action encased 
between two states of the situation— a state of pre-activity and 
a state of post-activity. 

A state of pre-activity is that like everyone else, Kaikeyi 
was also in a happy state of mind at the time of preparation 
for the celebrations in which Rama was to be given the status 
of Yuvaraja. And, therefore, when Manthara tried to convince 
Kaikeyi that all is being done to the benefit of Rama and that 
the King, Dasharatha, is also a party to this intrigue, she takes 
the argument as ill-motivated and rebukes her maid servant in 
such biting words : 

Puni asa kabahun kahasi gharaphori 

Taba dhari jibha kadavauii tori. 

She even notices Manthara’s ill-motivated drive, and Tulasi 
artistically reveals this not through words but through gestures 
made. The smile of Bharat? ’s mother is a more powerful 
description of her character than the words in the rebuke : 

Kane khore koobere kufila kuchali jani 

Tiya vishesi puni chcri kahi Bharata matu musukani. 

Manthara musters all her persuasive and argumentative devices 
and, unperturbed by the initial rebukes, tries to play on the 
psyche of the addressee, i.e., she is simple-minded (raura sarala 
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subhava) as against the intriguing nature of the king (mati 
malina muhan mitha) and mother of Rama (chatura gambhira) 
who has kept the king under her influence (Rachi prapanchu 
bhupahi apanaij, and as a mother of her own son, Bharata, 
she would be tortured and Bharata would be imprisoned. The 
motif of the theme gets realised and the post-activity is marked 
by a change in the state of Kaikeyi’s mind : 

Bahu bidhi cherihi adaru dei 

Kopabhavana gavani Kaikei. 

The maidservant who was furiously hated gets a reward and 
the persuasion becomes effective in a form that the addressee 
begins to accept the reasons which she had earlier rejected 
vehemently. 

A motif which brings the change in the state characteri- 
sing the theme is dynamic as against those static themes which 
do not lead the action to a change in the situation. However, 
static themes are equally significant for a compositional tech- 
nique in art-construction. Often the inherent features of a 
character or the immanent law« of human traits are creatively 
exposed bv such static themes. It would be an area of interest 
to sec and classify the variable (free) themes that have been 
employed by Tulasi in the Manama into dynamic and static, 
enaUional and expository, resultative and choative, etc. in 
accordance with their due relevance in plot construction. 

It is to be noted that the two types of conversation com- 
plex creates two distinct layers of plot construction— one is rela- 
ted to the vantage point of the narrator and is concerned pri- 
marily with Rama Katha and the other is of the mimesis type 
with a dialogical representation of an action of literary personae 
that lies within Rama Katha. Tulasi has ingeniously tried to 
make a composite whole by bringing some of the characters 
of the first layer into the second one. For example, Sati is made 
to appear on the scene when Rama was passionately searching 
for Sita in the forest, and Garura was called to cut the Naga- 
pasha with which Rama was made captive. But though these 
tender threads of connections are brought to integrate the two 
layers, they do not leave any suspicion in the mind of readers 
about lire two distinct roles these layers play. 
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We have seen that Tulasi employed rhetoric devices on 
both the levels, but while these devices on the first layer are 
meant to argue for the authenticity of Rama Katha with a cen- 
tral motif that pleads for Bhakti, the devices that operate on the 
second layer are used internally to Rama Katha by the charac- 
ters that are motivated by a motif which moves the events of 
the story or reveals intrinsically the human traits of the literary 
personae. The first type is also directed towards the reader of 
the Manasa so that its authenticity and Bhakti motif be realised 
in their psyche, while the significance of rhetoric devices of 
the second type is directed to affect only the addressees who are 
literary characters, and not towards the readers. It i r > for this 
reason that readers find in the motif that drives Manthara to 
employ the rhetoric devices in persuading Kaikcyi to change 
the flow of events, a genuine motivation ; nevertheless, they les- 
trict it to the character of Manthara and the internal flow of 
the story. 

When the Manasa is seen as a message from the writer 
(addressoi) to the reader (addressee) independently of its form, 
one finds, like Karl Buhler, that it has a tiiadic relation A mes- 
sage is simultaneously a symbol standing for something that ob- 
jectively exists outside the two interlocutors, a symptom of some- 
thing that is internal to the speaker and a signal which is directed 
towards the addressee. It is these three functions or relations 
that Eliot calls the three voices of poetry, the first voice (lyrical) 
where poet talks to himself, the second voice (epical) where the 
poet tells a tale and the third voice (dramatic) where the poet 
exhibits an action. All the three functions or voices exist in a 
given creation, and it is the relative importance or dominance 
of one or the other voice that determines the character of a 
work — whether it be accepted as a lyric epic or drama. But this 
genre classification imposed on a given piece of a literary work 
is motivated by the critic’s convenience and must not come to 
obscure the study of the three distinct relations a literary work 
as a message calls for. Secondly, in a creative work, apart from 
the three functions or voices, a fourth function also exists. This 
is the role of the writer not as merely a common addressor but 
as a creative artist, i.e. artistic function. This role signifies the 
point of orientation of a speaker as an artist and is directed 
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towards the implied receiver of the message. In fact, this role 
permeates through all the three roles mentioned above and is 
the predominant tone of a message. 

Literature as a message with a triadic relation and the 
Manasa as a multi-layered realised act can be represented in 
Figure 1 and Figure 2 respectively : 
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Ref 1 



We find that the compositional (artistic) technique for the 
message to be conveyed in the Mdnasa has different layers — the 
outer envelope (triangle) captures the message where Adr-1 
(Tulasi) is in immediate relation with his implied Ads-1 (reader), 
and in this role he is a saint-preacher who sings sermons and 
introduces didactive elements in a poetic form ; the intermediate 
layer is designed to capture the message where Tulasi comes in 
simulated immediate relation with his readers, i.e. the 
motivation behind the motif which characterises the message 
(M-2) being the same as M-l, Adr-2 (Yajyavalkya, Shiva, 
Kakabhusundi) is identified in the role with Adr-1 and the 
questions, doubts, suspicions raised by Ads-2 become 
recognisable states of mind presumed for Ads-1. At this layer, 
Tulasi as a simulated narrator discharges his role as a Vyasa 
and tells a tale in a Purana style. It is on the third layer that 
Tulasi as a creative writer permeates through the internal inter- 
locutors (literary personae) where he presents his message in 
mediate relation to himself and his readers. 

I would like to mention that Tulasi, like any poet of the 
medieval Bhakti period, was much concerned with the situatip- 
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nal context of his society. He was sensitive to his social environ- 
ment and sufferings of the common man. Driven by the com- 
passion of a noble humanist, Tulasi as a saint-poet made religion 
and his glorified hero Rama to lift his art to the level of life, 
which became the very life and soul of the Manasa. Thus, if 
at one level Rfima is characterised as Supreme Reality, amor- 
phous in nature and continuum in essence, his contingent aspect 
is projected at the other level with rupa, that is friendly to the 
oppressed section of the society (i.e. dinabandhu) and ferocious 
enemy of poverty (metaphorically identified with Ravapa) ; for 
example : 

Darida dasanana dabai duni Dinabandhu 

For him, one of the major functions of poetry, of the Manasa or 
Rama Katha, is to fight against poverty, the source of all evils. 

But for Tulasi art was a means ordered to a given end ; 
lie wanted to exploit some of the practices governing not only 
the circulation of writings (like singing in ballad forms) but 
also the mode of presentation before the audience (like native 
stage forms) at a given time in the society. As a social 
reformer, he was fully aware of his social status and philosophy 
and, over and above, its critical sanction. He wanted his 
ideology to penetrate deep into society through a form which 
has potent power ot easv communicability and societal sanction 
for its presentation. 

Scholars leport that there were organisations at the time of 
Tulasi which encouraged the reading and recitation of the Mahd- 
bhdrata , Valraiki’s Ramayana, the Pur ana, Shrimadbhagavata 
etc. It has been pointed out that in each village there were 
professional singers who recited some versions of the Ramayana 
and even staged some episodes related to Rama and Krishpa in 
folk-tradition. Tulasi himself exploited these media for com- 
municating his ideas. It is said that it was Tulasi who organi- 
sed Ramalila in the Kedarakhapda of Varanasi while he per- 
suaded his friend, Megha Bhagata to stage in Kashikhanda his 
version of the Manasa (instead of Valmiki’s). 

If one looks at the Manasa from the point of view of its 
compositional texture, it becomes apparent that there is many 
a contrived locus in narration which is inherently marked for 
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dramatic action. The technique which Tulasi employs at these 
‘locus’ events are more akin to conative function of a language 
suited best to drama. It is in the form of a dialogue complex 
that the characters are motivated for the display of an action ; 
the language style is made flexible and responds to the con* 
textual register, proper address-forms are used to call atten- 
tion, motifs are assimilated to drive the action ahead, etc. 
In Ayodhya Kanda itself, one notices no less than six such 
significant ‘locus’ events viz. Kaikeyi-Manthara, Kaikeyi- 
Dasharatha, Rama-Sita, Kevata-Rama, Grama-Vadhu, and 
Sabha. Samvada (dialogue structure). The Mdnasa offers 
many such ‘locus’ events which have the form and texture of 
dialogue structure potentially charged for dramatic performance. 
What I want to argue here is that Tulasi was conscious of ex- 
ploiting these ‘locus’ events for Ramalila and* in fact, gave 
much weightage to these against his role as a narrator who 
merely tells a tale. The structure of the Manama also suggests 
that Tulasi selected and wrote these ‘locus’ events with better 
craft and later stitched them through his narrative technique. 

One of the major reasons for the success and mass-popu- 
larity of the classics, apart from the inner vision, ethical values, 
poetic excellence, etc., lies in their power of easy communi- 
cability. In information technology, for a message to be 
conveyed there should be ‘channels’ or ’contacts' between the 
addressor (transmittei) and the addressee (receiver). The 
corresponding linguistic function to this has been called Phatic 
by Jakobson. A Phatic function does not convey meaning or 
denotate objects but is employed to maintain the interaction. 
To my mind this can fruitfully be achieved only when the 
channel is free of any noise. Literature being also an event in 
social institution, the nature of the communicative channels 
is invariably conditioned by myth and taboos, aspirations and 
convictions, social norms and behavioural patterns chaiactens- 
tic of a given society. The rhetoric elements of a literature 
aiming at conation or affectation aie always sensitive to these 
socially conditioned communicative channels. And Tulasi was 
the greatest master of rhetoric devices. He communicated his 
message on the channel, exploiting the myth and taboos, ethnic 
traits of our societies, people’s aspirations and convictions, etc. 
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What has been argued above bears out our conclusion 
that the greatness of the Mdnasa lies not in the fact that it is 
a religiously oriented creation or that it is in communion with 
invisible and adorable reality. In fact, as an act in literary 
creation and as an event in social institution, the Mdnasa 
attempts to lift religion to the level of life, which is the very 
essence of literature. Tulasi, in his multi-layered creation, has 
devised such rhetorical devices and exploited such communicative 
channels that the Mdnasa as a message convincingly goes deep 
into the heart of its readers, it convinces their ‘intellect’ and 
affects their ‘sensibility’. In terms of information format it can 
be said that the Mdnasa is a well-articulated message on a noise- 
free channel on a wave length suited most for the common man 
and is meant to persuade people. It is for this reason that 
poetic excellence has been made subservient to rhetoric needs 
and message-oriented artistic devices bear constraints of con- 
notation-contrived styles known as ‘affectation’. 
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An enquiry into the poetic theory of Tulasidasa ap- 
parently seems to be paradoxical, as Tulasidasa was primarily 
a Saint-poet, a devotee of Lord Rama and not a theorist of 
poetry. To him, poetry was a mere vehicle of devotion, but 
nevertheless he was a poet with deep learning and wide scholar- 
ship. On the one hand he declares that his work is based on 
various Puranas, Nigamas, and Agamas and on the other, out of 
sheer modesty he states, “I have no poetic gift : I am writing 
on u blank paper indeed 1” But when he says that he has no 
discrimination of the poetic craft and is only writing simple 
truths on blank papers, this modest statement does not really 
prove his ignorance of the poetic craft : it only evinces his 
primary concern for truth in life. It is ihis commitment to 
truth and to life and society which pervades the works of 
Tulasidasa. 

For Tulasidasa, the symbol of the true, the good and the 
beautiful is Rama. The entire universe is pervaded by Rama 
and Sita, and therefore the path leading to Rama goes through 
this world. Hence Tula sidasa’s love of Rama is synonymous 
With his love for the world around. 

The social, ethical and moral overtones of his poetry can be 
understood and appreciated only in the light of this fact, In 
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places his works tend to become 'cumbersome and are devoid 
of poetic flavour on account of heavy philosophical and didac- 
tic undertones, but such occasions are not many. It is mostly 
in these statements that Tulasidasa’s views on poetic theory are 
strewn here and there. 

A number of scholars have made efforts off and on to 
enumerate his views on various theoretical problems — the prob- 
lems that have generally been dealt with m the works of Sans- 
krit poetics. Although stray remarks or implied suggestions do 
not offer a subject for any serious or systematic study, it is 
equally true that there is hardly a subject which has not been 
touched on by Tulasidasa— directly or by implication. 

His very concept of a poet manifests his attitude towards 
poetry. Unlike Kabira, his poet is a knowledgeable, well-read 
person, a man of wide literary culture. In the very invocation 
of the Rdmacharitamdnasa where Tulasidasa speaks “Of all the 
patterns of sound and sense, of sentiments and metrical com- 
positions”, he is obviously making a reference in technical 
terms to the various elements of poetiy. It implies that a poet, 
when he undertakes the major task of writing an epic, has to 
be conversant with all the know-hows of the art. 

This, however, does not mean that for Tulasidasa, craft 
was more important. As a matter of fact, when he refers to 
the objectives of poetry, he clearly states that any verbal ex- 
pression worth the name is only the one which brings about 
general well-being as do the holy waters of the river Ganges. 
In the beginning of his epic the Rdmacharitamdnasa he has 
humbly declared that he is relating the story of Rama for perso- 
nal gratification, but as one proceeds further it becomes evident 
that for Tulasidasa anything which is pleasant must be essen- 
tially virtuous. A work of liteiature, however artistic, is not 
desirable, if it is devoid of the name of Rama. Rama is not only 
a personal God for Tulasidasa, He is also an objective pheno- 
menon, which is all-pervading. Therefore, the ultimate value of 
literature is the good of society, and not the pleasure of the 
individual. 

Tulasidasa maintains that any verbal expression becomes 
meaningful only if it relates to the glory of Rama. He has 
repeatedly mentioned a number of blessings accruing from 
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narrating or Hearing the story of Rama. Since for him poetry 
means devotional poetry, he implicitly claims that these are the 
gifts of poetry in general. 

It automatically follows that Tulasidasa regarded the life- 
story of Rama as the only proper subject of poetry. He has 
again and again emphasised the point that the personality of 
Rama though beyond our sense perceptions, is yet the only 
proper subject of poetry. It is not a subject easy to compre- 
hend, yet a real poet should always make an effort to imbibe 
it in his poetic creation. It was because of this emphasis on 
devotional poetry that Tulasidasa did not support any com- 
position which eulogised ordinary men of the woild. He goes 
a step further and condemns vehemently any effort to glorify 
those who are anti-Rama. According to him, the speech which 
indulges in singing the glory of ordinary people ultimately 
repents. The remark was probably aimed at the compositions 
of court poets— or maybe at the poetic romances of the Sufi 
poets. The desirability of an exclusive poetic theme of this 
sort has, however, been a subject of criticism among the 
later critics. 

For Tulasidasa, Rama was the Ideal Man who stood for 
all that was true and virtuous in life. Others, therefore, who had 
similar qualities, — such as the saints and the devotees of Rama, 
etc. — were also acceptable to Tulasidasa as subjects of poetry. 
When he speaks of the impropriety of adopting the deeds of 
the common man (Prakritajana) as the theme of poetry, he is 
probably referring to themes which do not agree with the ideals 
of Rama. That is precisely the reason why he does not mind 
singing the glories of Shiva and Krishna in his poetry. Other- 
wise, Tulasidasa’s concept of Rama-Katha is all comprehen- 
sive; the story of Rama, for him, h 1 immense scope for pro- 
viding all kinds of themes for literature. 

His dedication to Rama is so complete that he maintains 
that without the grace of God no one can be a poet. There- 
fore, when Tulasidasa regards the poetic genius as the basis of 
all real poetry, he obviously means natural, inborn genius, and 
not the poetic skill which one might cultivate as a result of cons- 
tant training and practice. He Relieves that the natural talent 
of a poet is evoked by the grace of Rama. A good work can 
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only be composed by virtue of true knowledge resulting from 
the meditation on ‘Rama Mama’ and by taking a plunge into the 
pool of Rama’s life-story. He, therefore, humbly submits that 
he has no claims to the title of a poet. He only sings the glory 
of Rama according to his limited understanding or capacity. 
He also prays for the grace of Shiva and his spouse Parvati. 
The benedictory verse of the Rumacharitamanasa is addressed to 
the creator of the artistic content and form and to Gapesha as 
the originator of the moral significance of poetry. Tulasidasa’s 
faith is unbounded. He believes that when invoked by her de- 
votees, the goddess Saraswati leaves the kingdom of heaven and 
comes down to bless them. But, again, this happens only when 
there is an indication from Rama Himself. It is He who makes 
the goddess ot speech dance in the hearts of the devoted poets. 

Tulasidasa has also expressed faith in the grace of the 
‘Guru’ — the preceptor — as one of the causes of poetry. It is only 
through the blessings of a competent preceptor that one attains 
the capacity to discriminate and his heart is cleansed of all 
impurities. Tulasidasa has compared such a heart to a clean, 
gleaming mirror in which the reflection of the subject-image is 
perfect and spotless. In one place Tulasidasa has also referred 
to the religious discourses of the saints and the sages as sources 
of inspiration for a poetic composition. Listening to these tales 
may not bear instantaneous results but they settle down in the 
subconscious of the listener which bears fruit at an opportune 
moment. 

Tulasidasa believed that a systematic study of the scriptures 
— the Vedas, the Puranas and the Shastras— contributes to the 
cultivation of poetic talent. A poet well-versed in the Shastras 
acquires self-confidence and the essence of the knowledge thus 
acquired ultimately attains culmination in his works. He has 
also casually referred to the desirability of knowing the techni- 
ques of poetic craft, but evidently they do not occupy a place of 
importance in his poetic theory. 

One of the reasons for his relative indifference to poetic 
craft may be that he has enunciated the organic theory of poetry 
while commenting on the word-meaning relationship. He has 
con$ared the inseparable relation of the two to that of water 
and waves. To him the relation of the content or the meaning to 
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the expression or the word is that of harmony, proportion and 
balance. Neither of the two is subordinate to or is dominated 
by the other. He mentions all the constituents of poetry with 
equal importance. The Rasas or the sentiments, the attributes 
and flaws of poetic style, poetic language and metre are equally 
important in his poetic system. Tulasidasa has elucidated the 
mutual relationship of the various constituents of poetry with 
the help of a metaphor. The basic elements of poetry are five — 
talent, emotion, intellect, imagination, and style. Sharada stands 
for talent, occean for heart, i.e. sentiment, rainwater for thought, 
shell for intellect or judgement, pearl for a piece of poetry, 
device for art and last but not the least the interwoven thread 
for the story of Rama. The main element which holds all the 
others together, like a thread in a garland, is the story of Rama. 

In fact, Tulasidasa has not discussed at length any of the 
poetic theories. The intricate theoretical problems' do not bother 
him. He only makes casual references or passes general comments 
on certain topics in particular context. He does not, for example, 
indulge in any detailed discussion about the total number of 
Rasas. By the time of Tulasidasa ‘Bhakti’ had been added to the 
list as the Supreme Rasa by Vaisgava scholars. It seems that 
Tutasidasa was well aware of this fact and he too has accepted 
Bhakti Rasa in addition to the commonly accepted list of Rasas. 
In fact, his conception Bhakti Rasa is so comprehensive that 
it engulfs all other sentiments depicted by him in his works. 

In the same manner, Tulasidasa docs not get involved 
in any theoretical discussion about ‘Beauty’, but ‘Beauty’ 
has found manifestation in varied forms in his works. He 
paints elaborate word-pictures of human-forms of Rama, Sita, 
Parvati and others. His compositions abound in descriptions 
of natural beauty. Yet, in all these contexts lie reaches a point 
where he has to confess his inability to capture the essence of 
Beauty in words. It appears t.iat the ideal or the absolute 
Beauty for Tulasidasa is beyond words. It is super-mundane 
or mystic in character and is beyond sense-perceptions. Tulasi- 
dasa probably had a flare for ambiguity and for the suggestive 
power of the word, because he advoctacs this quality in speech 
also. He admires a speech which is beyond comprehension 
and illustrates his view by quoting the example of the reflection 
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of a face in the mirror. Though the beholder holds the mirror 
in his hand, yet the real beauty of the face is beyond his grasp . 1 
In the same manner, an expression which suggests more than it 
states, which is ambiguous, more meaningful than it apparently 
seems, is the one that wins the approbation of Tulasidasa. He 
calls for brevity and demands of his fellow-poets the ability to 
infuse profound meaning in a few words. Along with brevity 
and suggestiveness he is also an advocate of lucidity in style. 

Tulasidasa has not discussed the technicalities of the vari- 
ous genres of poetry, but there seems to be little doubt that he 
was a conformist in this respect and probably believed that cer- 
tain forms are suitable for certain themes only. He has, therefore, 
deliberately experimented with all the current forms of poetry. 
For his major composition, the Ramacharitamanasa, he has 
adopted the epic structure, though not strictly in accordance with 
the norms laid down by theoreticians. Parvati-Mangala, Gitavali 
and Krishna Gitavali are fine specimens of lyrical poetry and 
Dohavali is a collection of couplets— mostly didactic. Kavitavali is 
a composition in which sti ay verses are strung together in a story. 

Although Tulasidasa has written in almost all these forms 
yet he has neither discussed the merit or demerit of any parti- 
cular poetic form, nor has he been bothered about their struc- 
tural intricacies. He accepts them as they come to him naturally 
from convention and makes amendments when necessary. He has 
in a number of contexts referred to the inclusion of many episo- 
des in the Rutnachar itamanasa. But his remarks tend to indicate 
the nature of the theme rather than the complexity of structure. 

Apart from the literary art-forms, Tulasidasa has made 
use of a couple of popular folk-forms as well, although he does 
not seem to have any particular fancy for these forms cither in 
theory or in practice. 

Tulasidasa’s concept of word-meaning relationship ac- 
counts for his general indifference to form and craft in poetry, 
and it is this organic theory which accounts for his views on 
poetic language. He has expressed the desirability of variety 
in style in accordance with the subject but he always lays 
emphasis on a meaningful, simple and lucid poetic language 

1. Tho’ your face you can see in the mirror you hold. 


(Atkins, p. 798) 
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with brevity of expression. 1 

Since Tulasidasa was not a theorist, he has not technically 
analysed the attributes of style, but he has clearly referred to 
its three main qualities, ‘Oja’, ‘Madhurya’ and ‘Prasada’, and 
there is ample evidence of their use in his own poetic style. 
The poetry of Tulasidasa has been acclaimed through the ages 
for the perfect harmony of content and expression. Since his 
canvas is wide and the subjects arc varied, the challenge of a 
proper expression was really great. But it has been met with 
remarkable competence. 

Very modestly he has declared that he has sung the glory 
of Rama in ‘the vulgar, or the common man's speech’— grama- 
gira. But such modest statements by their frequent recurrence 
have become almost meaningless in Tulasidasa. His style is 
not only free from the usual poetic flaws but has all the embel- 
lishments of a master craftsman. 

His knowledge of and love for vai ious figures of speech can- 
not be questioned. He excels in the use of Onomatopoeia and 
sustained metaphors. It appears that he had an extremely sensitive 
ear for melody created by a discriminating use of words in rhyth- 
mical sound-patterns. He has exhibited equally great masteryover 
vivid descriptions with the help of sustained metaphors Figures 
based on similes find special favour with him. That Tulasidasa 
was well acquainted with almost all the figures of speech is evi- 
dent from the fact that the later rhetoricians have drawn heavily 
on Tulasidasa’s poetry for quoting examples in their woiks. 

Enamoured of his poetic skill, a number of scholars have 
undertaken the tough exercise of proving that Tulasidasa was 
well conversant with the various theories of Sanskrit Poetics. 
They have arrived at such conclusions on the basis of some 
oblique references in his writings. 1 or example, his oft-quoted 
line ‘Dhuni awareba kavita guna jati’ has been a subject of great 
controversy among the scholars and commentators, some of 
whom have tried to see in it references to the ‘Dhvani’, 
‘Vakrokti’, and ‘Riti’ schools. 

However, when Tulasidasa refers to his language as the 

1. “Small and few are his words, but their meaning is deep. 

Sweet and easy to hear, hard to follow and keep.” 

(Ayodhya Kautla : Atkins, p. 794) 
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common man’s speech, he has the literary status of the common 
language vis-a-vis Sanskrit in his mind. His insistence on using 
the spoken language for the major work which he had udder- 
taken is obviously more than a poetic principle. It is a demo- 
cratic approach to literature— an effort to elevate the common 
man’s dialect to the status of a literary medium. It was really a 
great task which Tulasidasa has performed with great success 
and it is this democratic approach which has made Tulasidasa a 
poet of the people. 

Tulasidasa's place in literature is rather unique in that he 
is a poet of both — the masses and the classes. He composed 
R5ma-Katha in the common man’s dialect in order to make it 
popular, but as a composer he had had his own conception of 
an ideal reader in his mind. He declares that his work, the 
Ramacharitamanasa, should be viewed by the eyes of intellect. 
He goes a step further and asserts that any composition which 
is not respected by the intelligentia is a waste of labour on the 
part of the poet. For him an ideal reader is an intelligent 
person possessed of the faculty of discrimination and a sense of 
propriety. In his Dohavali he goes to the extent of defining 
his reader as a sensitive and knowledgeable person who is 
conversant with the various Rasas, attributes and flaws etc. 
mentioned in poetics. And, Iasi but not the least, his reader 
has to be a devotee of Rama because for Tulasidasa, poetry 
means only devotional poetry. Therefore, only those who have 
faith in Rama and are his devotees can achieve the state of 
identification with the poet. It is evident from a number of 
references that Tulasidasa believed in the communication of the 
poet’s experience to his reader and implicitly supported the 
theory of transpersonalisation in poetry. It explains why 
Tulasidasa is so popular among the various classes of society. 
The levels of his poetic appeal are many and varied and the 
reasons of his popularity among different classes are different. 

Tulasidasa’s works do not offer much material to a theo- 
rist, and, as I have mentioned earlier, one dees not find any 
systematic and sustained analysis of the problems relating to 
poetics and rhetorics. But it is equally evident that he was 
well conversant with different schools of literary art and was a 
scholar poet in the true sense of the word. 
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PROF. R. C. PRASAD 


What makes Tulasidasa a world poet ? * What makes him 
more relevant to our times than any other poet, if indeed he is 
more relevant than Dante, say, or lloracr, or Virgil, or Shakes- 
peare, or Donne ? Could it be that his poems abound with 
images which find a mirror in cvciy mind, and with sentiments 
to which every bosom returns an echo ? And, if so, does it 
mean that Tulasi’s poetry, like all high poetry, is infinite ? Is 
it, as Shelley said, “as the first acorn, which contained all oaks 
potentially" ? 

An answer to these questions calls for much more know- 
ledge not of Tulasi alone, but of other world poets as well, 
than I am ever likely to acquire. But a modest attempt 
can here be made to consider Tulasidasa’s claim to great- 
ness both as a poet and as a religious thinker. It can be 
truly said that except Dante in Italy and Shakespeare in 
England, there is perhaps no single figure in the national and 
literary annals of other lands who represents for his countrymen 
what Tulasidasa -the ‘moon' of Hindi literature as a well-known 
couplet has it— represents for north Indians and even for those 
living far into the south. He is the symbol of that essential 
and unbroken continuity between Puranic Aryavarta and 
modern India which is the dominant note of Indian civilisation 
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throughout the centuries ; he is, to some extent, the father of 
Hindi poetry and Hindi literature ; the incarnation of India’s 
genius, the interpreter of her past and the prophet of her future. 
He is not only the supreme poet, but the national poet of India. 
A religious thinker and reformer no less than a poet, he strove, 
like the Italian poet Dante, to translate his dream from the 
sphere of ideas to the sphere of facts : first, his dream of a 
living Hindu culture, for which he strove to “revitalise every 
aspect of Hindu society and culture as he found it”; 1 and then, 
his dream of integrating this culture into his own devotional 
ideology, for which he strove to “harmonise the divergent 
facets” of Hindu culture by standing firmly in the existing tradi- 
tion, of which the Sanskrit Adhyatma Ramdyana is an example, 
and translating it into the vernacular language. “It is here,” 
observes F.R. Allchin, “that his skill as a poet plays its part. 
For, for the people of a large part of north India Tulasi claims 
reverence comparable to that accorded to Luther as translator 
of the Bible into the native German. Many men have paid 
him their homage. His epic has been compared not only to 
that of Valmiki, but to the Vedas themselves, or to the Kuran 
for (sic) the Muslim, or the Bible of the Christian. Others 
(including Mahatma Gandhi) have set it beside the Bhagavad- 
giti i.” a 

Of Tulasidasa’s place among the major Indian poets there 
can be no question; he is as sublime as Valmiki and as elegant 
as Kalidasa in his handling of theme. Tulasi, as Nabhuji (fl. c 
1600 ad.), the author of the Bhaktamala, said, was no other 
than Valmiki himself born again as Tulasidasa to supply, by 
means of his new Ramdyana, a boat for the easy passage of the 
boundless ocean of existence. “Now again,” he added “as 
blessing to the faithful, he has taken birth and published the 
sportive actions of the god.” And time has substantiated 
Nabhaji’s statement. Lest, however, the reader should form the 
impression that the Ramacharitamdnasa is merely a Hindi trans- 
lation of Sanskrit epic, it must here be pointed out that while 
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Tulasi follows the course of VSlmiki's story, dividing it into 
seven kapdas bearing the names that Valmiki had given to his 
sections, the Hindi Rdmayana is essentially different from that 
of Valmiki, “the copious and original source of all the poems 
which celebrate the deed of Rama” 1 The uttarkanda in the 
Hindi epic, for instance, bears no resemblance whatever to that 
of the Sanskrit work. Nor docs the reader find anything in the 
latter resembling the conversation between Garura and Kaka- 
bhushundi. A.A. Macdonell’s statement, that the Hindi ‘version’ 
by Tulasidasa is an important ‘adaptation’ of the Sanskrit epic, 
is therefore ill-founded. 

Like the Mahabharata and the Rdmayuna, the Hindi epic 
too is rather a long nature poem in the grand manner, a poem 
in which we see the hero more in action amid woodland scenes 
than in the palace. Like its epic predecessors, again, it is closely 
connected with the religious faith of millions of people and is 
“the time-honoured repository of their legendary history and 
mythology, of their ancient customs and observances, as well as 
of their most cherished gems of poetry .” 2 Although it belongs 
to mediaeval India, one feels that it actually belongs, like the 
Ramayana and the Iliad, to a younger world; we enter them “as 
wc enter a house in Pompeii— the colours may still seem fresh, 
and no mark of decay remind us of their age, but we feel that 
they belong not to us or ours, and a gulf of ages lies between us 
and our objects .” 3 Both Valmiki and Tulasi possessed the 
qualities of divine furor and the universality of knowledge and 
were in no way less learned than Homer or Virgil or Petrarch, 
nor were they unfamiliar with the skill of hiding their erudition, 
like Dante, under an allegorical exterior. Probably because a 
part of his wisdom consisted in an understanding of the pas- 
sions, Tulasidasa, like Valmiki, was able to produce a great 
emotional effect in his readers, and this is the source of his 
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power both as entertainer and as teacher. No less than Valmiki 
or K£lid£sa, he could also create a world not fettered by the 
laws of nature, a world “which is of the very essence of joy, 
which is self-existent and not depending on anything else, and 
which brings into being a creation shining with the nine rasas." 1 
If Valmiki’s poetry gives — as all great poetry gives — in a beauti- 
ful form a message of deep meaning and overloaded signifi- 
cance, the greatness of Tulasi’s epic lies in its suggestion of the 
profoundest vision in the most perfect style. 

If Kalidasa claims merit for his power of evoking the 
emotions of love, pathos, heroism, and wonder, Tulasidasa too 
merits piaise for the brilliance of his descriptions and skill in 
evoking all these emotions in addition to those of deep personal 
devotion, loyalty and friendship. The reader, it is said, marvels 
at the vividness and precision of Kalidasa’s observations and at 
his skill in bringing before us scenes of Indian life in the court 
and forest, of the ancient svayambara, of marriage riles, etc. 
He finds the same scenes depicted in the Ramacharitamanasa 
with equal, if not greater, vividness and precision. True, the 
Hindi Ramayana is not ‘ the poetic reflex of the achievements” 
of any emperor, 2 but in the scenes where the demons torment 
the hermits and sages and are ultimately annihilated, it is cer- 
tainly a reflex of the age, a crowning achievement of the poet 
who wished his contemporaries to remember that there was no 
reason whatever to despair. By depicting Rama's victory over 
the band of demons, Tulasi reminds his readers of the ultimate 
victory of truth over the forces of evil, of Kaliyuga. 

Just as the Kavya style attains in Kalidasa its highest pitch, 
so docs the epic style in Hindi reach its perfection in Tulasi. 
If Kalidasa, as Keith said, chooses to show us his skill in poeti- 
cal artifice in the Raghuvansha, Tulasidasa chooses to do the 
same in the Ramacharitamanasa. Tulasi is not — he never was — 
behind Kalidasa in the use of a remarkable number of metres, 3 

1. Mulk Raj Anand, The Hindu Hew of Art (London : George Allen 
and Lfnwin Ltd., 193?). 

2. The Rughuvamu, .is A. 13. Keith has observed, provides the poetic 
reflex of the achievement of Samudragupta and Chandragupta. 

3. Of the vatnika metres, used in the Rumacharitamduasa the following 
may be mentioned : anti)fukh, indravajr'S , totaka, bhujangapraydta. 
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nor in the employment of alliterations, yamakas, paronomasias, 
onomatopoeias, etc. Kalidasa’s forte is declared to lie in similes. 
Tulasidasa excels in both metaphors and similes, especially in 
the latter. The story of Rama’s wedding is, for Tulasi, the happy 
and auspicious king of seasons, spring; Rama’s departure to the 
forest is the intolerable heat of summer, and the tale of his 
journeying the burning sun and wind; the fierce war with the 
demons is the season of the rains, a blessing to the gods as rain 
is to the rice-fields; the rule ot Rama— an age of happiness, 
gentle conduct and greatness— is the fair autumn, pure and 
pleasant; the story of the virtues of Situ, that crowning glory of 
womanhood, is the virtue of this water, incomparable, un- 
defiled; the character of Bharata is its refreshing coolness, ever 
the same and indescribable. Vishvamitra’s love, like the clear 
unfathomed depth of ocean, swells to the highest tide of ecstasy 
under the full-moon influence of Rama’s presence. When Kama 
tosses upon the ground the two broken pieces of Lord Shiva’s 
bow the latter is as pleased and free of care as a tired swimmer 
on reaching a shallow; the kings who had failed to lift up the 
bow are as conlounded at the breaking of the bow as a lamp is 
dimmed at dawn of day; but Sita’s gladness can only be com- 
pared to that of the chataki on finding a rain-drop in October; 
while Lakshmana fixes his eyes on Rama as the clmkora on the 
moon. When certain kings— all frantic degenerate fools— are 
inflamed with desire ;nd want to carry off Sita, the good ones 
put the whole assembly to shame and in a speech full of similes 
declare : “Like a crow who would rob the king of the birds 
of an offering; or a rat who would spoil a lion; as a man who is 
passionate without cause and yet wishes for peace of mind; as a 
reviler of Shiva who wishes for happiness and prosperity; as a 
greedy and covetous man who wishes for fair fame, and as a 
gallant who would have no scandal; as an enemy of God who 
wishes to be saved; such is your desire, O ye kings.” Kali- 
dasa’s similes are not more appealing than Tulasi’s. Moreover, 


mahnl, rathodhata, vamlmtha, vasantatdaka, sharduhmkndita, and 
sragdhara. All metres other lhan thaupais, dohas and sbrathds are 
called chhanda by Tulasi, who generally uses the varnika metres like 
anuftukh for the composition of his sloka* and hymns. 
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it is Tulasi, and not Kalidasa , 1 who offers — if poets do really 
offer— “a solution or suggested solution of the mysteries of life.” 
Whereas the Raghuvansha fails to offer any such solution, the 
Ramacharitamanasa eminently succeeds in doing so and brings, as 
W. Douglas P. Hill has rightly said, ‘‘a simple and pure gospel 
— good news of salvation — in homely and idiomatic vernacular 
straight home to the heart of the average Hindu, oppressed by 
the prospect of perpetual rebirth and depressed by the impossi- 
bility of the unlearned ever grasping the knowledge of the 
Absolute demanded by the metaphysicians of the advaita 
school .” 2 3 The poem, Hill further maintains, not only presents 
the ideals of chivalry, tenderness and love, it also promises sal- 
vation to ‘‘the humblest outcaste if only he would put his trust, 
with love and adoration, in the Name of Rama.” a 

What Sri Aurobindo says 4 5 about Hindu drama and epic is 
highly significant. “But to the Hindu,” he says, speaking about 
the latter, “whose ideas of epic are not coloured with the wrath 
of Achilles, epic motive and character are not confined to what 
is impetuous, huge and untamed .” 6 Tulasi, unlike the European 
epic poet, does not feed on the physical, grossly material features 
of life. Like the poets of the great Indian tradition he treats of 
gentleness, patience, self-sacrifice, purity, and other civilised 
virtues as he treats of martial lira, brute strength, revenge, anger, 
hate and ungovernable self-will. He excels in depicting the 
impetuous and the gentle, and even though his idea of epic is 
not “coloured with the wrath of Achilles” he is endowed with 
competence enough to depict this wrath as movingly as any 
other poet in the world. He not only knows how to evoke the 
nine different forms of rasa; he also depicts martial fire in 
Lakshmana, brute strength and revenge in Ravapa, anger in 
Kaikeyi and Parashurama, hate in the demons and ungovernable 
self-will in Ravaga as well as in other demonic characters. 

1. Sec A.B. Keith, Classical Sanskrit Literature (London : Oxfoid Uni- 
versity Press, 1923), p. 45. 

2. Op. cit. , p. xix (Introduction). 

3. Ibid. 

4. Vide Kalidasa (Pondicherry : Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1954), Second 
Scries, Chap. T. 

5. Ibid., p. 7. 
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Just as Dante is the successor alike of the poets of ancient 
Rome and of the prophets of the Old Testament, so is Tulasi 
the successor alike of the Puranas and of the Ramayana of 
Valmiki, The splendour of Tulasi’s ait, the pregnant concision 
of his style, the perfect correspondence of thought with utterance 
also remind one of Dante. These are some of the qualities we 
would attribute to his native genius as well as to his study of 
the Sanskrit poets. (Dante, it may be pointed out, derived 
them for his study of the Latin poets). Both Dante and Tulasi- 
dasa, however, make these qualities essentially their own, the 
former drawing fresh harmonies from that new Italian language 
which is itself the speech of imperial Rome grown to maturity, 
the latter from his ‘ racy idiomatic language, larded with popu- 
lar maxims and phrases, and... polished compounds and figures 
of speech which might well grace any text-book of Indian 
poetics. The Rdmacharitamanasa, like the Divina Commedia, 
is the first vernacular poem of modern India that can claim 
equality with the masterpieces of classical antiquity. It inter- 
prets like the Divina Commedia, again, “an epoch of abinding 
significance in the history of man.” While the Italian poem 
interprets it, not only by rendering intelligible the intellectual, 
political, and religious heritage of the later Middle Ages, but 
also by the poet’s unique revelation of the passions and motives 
of his contemporaries, the Rdmacharitamanasa interprets the 
period 1 allegorically a;<«l from the Vaisriavita angle of a poet 
who “attempted to reconcile the Advaita Vedanta point of view 
with the Ramaite teachings of Ramananda’s disciples.” The 
men and women he has created in his epic stand out— as in the 
Divina Commedia— from its cantos with an actuality, a dramatic 
power of delineation that even Kalidasa or Shakespeare can 
hardly surpass. And, though faith, hope and love in Rama 
is professedly Tulasi’s subject, his poem is a treasury, again 
like Dante’s opus magnum, o f the most taithful and delicate 
transcripts from external nature : Janaka’s garden planted with 
ornamental trees of every kind and overhung with many-colou- 
red creepers, Rama and Lakshmaga emerging from the shade 
of the arbour, like two spotless moons from a riven cloud and 

1. It marked the zenith of Muslim power in India. 
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the two gallant champions looking like a white lotus and a 
dark, with their hair parted like a raven’s wing on their comely 
head, and here and there bedecked with bunches of flower- 
buds . 1 Both Dante and Tulasidasa are the poets of what 
Francis Thompson called love’s “possible divinities and celes- 
tial prophecies”; they are the poets of Eternity when they see 
“bound by love into one volume what is dispersed in leaves 
throughout the universe” and find desire and will brought into 
perfect harmony with “the love that moves the Sun and the 
other stars.” 

It is to “the othernesss of mental or spiritual realities,” 
says G. Wilson Knight, that the source of all poetry can be 
traced. These, he further says, ‘are a ‘nothing’ until mated 
with earthly shapes,” for creation is nothing but an offspring of 
this union between ‘earth’ and ‘heaven’, the material and the 
spiritual . 2 3 The source of Tulasidusa's work, too. is rooted in 
the otherness of spiritual realities which are mated with earthly 
shapes. Rama’s character, based though it is on the oral and 
written traditions of the country, is born of this union. Rama 
is Purusdttama — the ‘Higher Self’, ‘beyond the perishable and 
imperishable’, ‘the former being the world, or the totality of 
all existence, and the latter being the seed from which the 
universe manifests itself endlessly.’ He exemplifies ‘the two 
spirits’ of the world, one emerging in front of action and the 
other continuing motionless “in that perpetual silence from 
which the action comes and in which all actions cease and dis- 
appear into timeless being Nirvana .” 2 In Rama these two 
realities meet and in Him their opposition is reconciled. He 
is the Logos and Everlasting I Am, both Absolute Knowledge 
and Absolute Love. 

Viewed from the angle of characterisation, Tulasi and 
Homer are poles apart. For Homer the tale was the thing, for 
Tulasi it was Rama’s character and his glory, might and power. 

1. Theic are many such transcripts in the Divinu Commedia : the fire- 
flies gleaming on the hillside at nightfall after the long summer day, 
the quivering of the sea at dawn, the appearance of the stars at the 
first rise of evening, the song of the skylark, etc. 

2. G. Wilson Knight, The Wheel of Fire, 1930. 

3. C.K. Handoo. TulasMtisa (Or ent Longmans ), p. 193. 
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And this explains Homer’s thin and accidental characterisation 
as well as the fact that Tulasi’s characters are all distinct people 
with varying human relations, conflicts, motives of action and 
impulses. Both Homer and Tulasi thumb-nailed well ; but 
whereas Homer afterwards lost heart, Tulasi did not. Nausicaa, 
for instance, appears dramatically and shapes, asI.E. Shaw 
has pointed out, “for a few lines, like a woman- -then she fades, 
unused .” 1 Neither Sita nor Manthara ever fades in the Rama- 
charitamunasa, or is a silent witness to the main action of the 
epic. The central family standing out in Homer’s epic includes 
“the sly cattish wife, that cold-blooded egoti r t Odysseus, and 
the priggish son who yet met his master-prig in Menelaus .” 2 
Tulasi’s ‘heroes and exemplars’ were different people. 

Both Homer and Tulasi appear to have loved the rural 
scene as only simple citizens can. No farmers, they had lear- 
ned the points of a good greenwood tree. They were surely 
neither land-lubbers nor stay-at-home nor ninnie». But whereas 
Homer’s pages are steeped in a queer naivete, Tulasi is quite 
sophisticated and subtle . 3 Yet there is a dignity about botn 
which compels respect and baffles us, they being neither simple 
in sensibility nor primitive socially. Homer sprinkles tags of 
epic across his piges: Tulasi borrows a great deal from the 
Valmiki and Adhydtma Ramciyanas and the Hanumanmtaka. 

Like the Homeric poems, Tulasi's epic is a picture of a 
heroic age (Ramarajya) on which the poet looks back as far-off 
in the past, but for his luea of which he often draws not on his 
own days, as Homer did, but on the Putanas and the Sanskrit 
Ramayana. The gods and godde-ses of the Ramacharitamanasa, 
like the deities of the Iliad, are men and women, sponger and 

1. flw Od\ s\ey of Hjmi’i (Ne»v Yoik : Oxfoid University Piess 1956). 

Translators Note. 

2 Ibid. 

3. He is the authoi of ‘the best poetry’ in Hindi. About the best 
poetiy, accoiding to A.C. Dudley, “there floats an atmospheie oi 
infinite suggestion. The pod speaks to us of one thing, but in this 
one thing thcie seems to lusk the seciet of all He said what he 
meant, but his meaning seems to beckon away beyond itself, or 
rather to expand into something boundless which is only focussed 
in it” (Oxford Lutwes on Poeli •_>, 1909). The RUmacbai itunidnasa is 
full of the atmosphere of infinite suggestion. 
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fairer than mortals, able to work wonders and to take any form 
they please, but not all-powerful or all-wise. From time to 
time they rain down flowers before Rama enters the pavilion 
in Janaka’s city ; the goddesses appear, disguised as women, 
witness Silft’s marriage ; when Sita sets her foot within the lists 
all beholders are fascinated by her charms, particularly the gods 
who in their delight sound their kettledrums and rain down 
flowers midst the singing of the apsaras : after Situ lets fall the 
wreath upon Rama’s breast : 

“Gods, seraphs, saints, men and dum creatures expressed 
Their victorious joy as each other they blessed ; 

The nymphs and goddesses, with dancing and singing, 

To earth frequent handfuls of flowers were flinging.” 

(Childhood, Chaupai 269) 

But whereas Homer’ » deities are often immoral, Tulast’s 
are morally faultless. True, “whoever listens to Narada's 
advice, be it man or woman, is certain to become a homeless 
beggar” (Childhood, Chaupai 79). But Narada, like Bhrigu and 
Durvasa, is only an arch-risi, a saint, 1 and not a god. Indrani, 
Sharada, Lakshmi and Bhavdni are said to be the wisest of all 
the queens of heaven, and no jealous goddesses. When the 
nuptial procession begins to approach the pavilion, they assume 
the disguise of woman’s form and flock to the king’s seraglio, 
singing delightfully with divine voice, and for joy, says the poet, 
there was no one who recognised them. 1 While Zeus of the 
Homeric poems 2 is a sensual, passionate but genial person, 
Brahma, the Creator and the first god of the later Hindu triad, 
is a kind-hearted and all-perfect deity. When Uma begins her 
penance and for three thousand years eats only dry leaves of 
the hel tree, Brahma’s deep voice resounds through heavens : 

“Hear me, O maiden, O mountain- king’s daughter, 

Soon you’all attain your desire ; 

So give up your suff'rings, he soon will be yours. 

Lord Shiva, to whom you aspire.” 

(Childhood, Doha 72) 

1. Childhood, Chaupai 322. 

2. “The moral standards ol‘ the gods,” says T.A. Sinclair in his History 
of Classical Greek Literatuie, “are not better than those of human 
beings ; they often seem worse” (p. 20). 
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Even Shiva the deslroyer is a kindly deity who meditates 
on Tulasi’s Rama . 1 His destruction of Kamadeva is no unkind 
act performed out of malice or enmity ; it only exemplifies his 
love of man, of the law and self-control. When Kama begins 
to provoke Io\t\ the stepping-stones of the law are swept away 
in a moment ; religious laws and obligations, ceremonial obser- 
vances. knowledge and philosophy, self-mortification etc. are 
all panic-stricken and put to flight. Every creature in the 
world, animate or inanimate, forgets natural restrain and be- 
comes subject to sensual passions. On seeing Sima, Kamadeva 
trembles, and the whole world returns to itself. Every living 
creature at once grow, calm, a-> when a dtunkarJ recovers front 
his drunkenness. Kamadeva, a god, is also full of the milk of 
divine kindness. He agrees to incur Shambhu’s displeasure for 
the sake of the Risis and gods who were being harassed by 
Tdraka. a demon of gigantic strength of arm and high renown. 
The Creator had reassured them, saying, "The clemon shall die 
when a son is born ol the seed of Shambhu. who shall conquer 
him in fight. ’ It was He who had asked them to send Kama- 
deva, the god of love, to Shiva to agitate his soul. 

Though Homeric religion is basically different front 
Tula.si’s, Homeric morality appears lo be relatively high and 
akin to what Tulasi depicts in his poems. Fear of the gods, 
Homer appears to have believed, though powerful as lar as it 
goes, would not go very far towards making man moral. For 
that he needs a moral law independent of his religion. Tulasi, 
however, believes that devotion to God is enough and that the 
repentance of even the greatest sinner is accepted by the Lord. 
All virtues stent from Him. who is the lake ol phjsical beauty, 
house of virtues, benefactor of the universe . 2 lie is : 

•‘Like smoke-bannered fire for the forests of the Danavas, 
with long and powerful arms, lu rce bow and terrible 
arrows. 

With ruddy hands and feet, f tee and eyes the colour ol 

1. C’f. “Put Shiva, his mind and his thought concentrated, — 

A.nd wholl> on Rama again contemplated 

(Chdcihood, C haupat 82j 


2. I'inayapatrika, 44- 
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red lotuses, a place of virtues and abode of beauty 
equal to many love gods, 

Sun for the withering of the water lilies of lust, frost for 
the lotus-garden of love, anger and intoxication. 

Lion for the most maddened elephant of greed, banisher 
of earth’s load for the sake of devotees l” 1 

Although Tulasi does not appear to advocate the need of a 
moral law, independent of religion, Rama, his brothers, and the 
warriors whom they lead are all full of what Greeks call aidos, 
the sense of honour, and nemesis , literally ‘distribution’ or that 
feeling which is roused in the mind by an unjust distribution — 
moral indignation. Rama feels aidos for the opinion of his 
subjects. Lakshmani and Bharata feel nemesis when their 
own sense of right is shocked. In the Ramacharitamanasa we 
find a riper moral sense than in the Odyssey, and a much larger 
number of words to express moral distinctions. 

Among the epic poets of the world after Homer, the most 
influential and the most attractive no doubt has been Virgil, the 
Roman Homer, whose Acneid is often described as a ‘literary’ 
rather than a ‘genuine’ or ‘primary’ epic. It is to this category 
of literary or secondary epics that the Ramacharitamanasa also 
belongs. Possessed, it seems, by ‘the glory of the countryside 
divine’, both Tulasi and Virgil had an unmistakable love for 
nature, a love that shows itself in the sympathy which personi- 
fies inanimate things and attributes human feelings to the brute 
creation. While Virgil freely borrowed from Homer, Tulasidasa 
“borrowed a great deal from the Valmiki and Adhyatma Rdmd- 
yana r and the Hanumanna(aka ..scattered through the book and 
delicately woven into the texture ot the story, sometimes we 
find translations literal or otherwise, of verses from the Gild, 
the Upanisads, the Bhagavata the Puranas, Kalidasa’s plays, the 
Sanskrit dramas and other books.’’ 2 While Virgil’s aim was to 
make the glories of Greek epic live again for his countrymen 
in Roman guise, Tulasi speaks of his aim as follows : 

“In accord with all the Puranas and different sacred texts, 

1. fiiiayapatrikii, 46. 

2. C.K. Handoo, op at., pp, 128 et seq. 
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and with what has been recorded in the Rdmayaiya (of 
Valmiki) and elsewhere, I, Tulasi, to gratify my own 
heart’s desire, have composed these lays of Raghunatha 
in most choice and elegant modern speech.” 1 

Tulasi's aim is to “narrate the great deeds of Raghupati” and 
make them live again for his countrymen in his homely speech. 
“I declare and record it on a fair white sheet,” says Tulasi, 
“that though my style has not a single charm of its own. it has 
a charm known throughout the world, which men of discern- 
ment will ponder as they read — the gracious name of Raghu- 
pati ; all-purifying essence of the Puranas and the Veda, abode 
of all that is auspicious, destro>er of all that is inauspicious, 
ever murmured in prayer by Uma and the great Tripurari.” 
And he goes on to praise his theme, clothed though it is in a 
vulgar tongue : “My language is that in vulgar use, but my 
subject is the highest, the story of Rama, enrapturing the world.” 

Critics have often pointed out that it was impossible for 
Virgil, writing in Augustan days, to reproduce the primitive 
tone of an epic born when the world was young. He could 
not, it is said, remain unaffected by all that had come to being 
in the interval— Greek tragedy. Greek philosophy, the learning 
and the sentiment of Alexandria. Much in the same way 
Tulasidasa found it impossible to reproduce the tone of 
Valmiki’s Rumuyana, though his work is “no unworthy rival of 
its more fortunate preueccssor.” Whereas Valmiki’s classical 
Sanskrit is rich in polished phraseology, Tulasi's idiom is rough, 
colloquial and “in the course o! three centuries has contracted 
a tinge of archaism.” 2 Like Virgil, again, Tula‘i could not 
remain unaffected by all that had come to being in the interval 
— the emergence of the vernaculars, the Vaisnavitcs, Rama- 
nanda and his disciples Rai Dasa, Pipa and Kabira. Each of 
these influences is discernible in the W'machariUimanasa ; that 
of the vernaculars in the langu - " of the poet 3 ; that of the 

1. Childhood (Sanskrit Invocation). 

2. See F.S. Growse’s illuminating introduction to his translation of the 
Rani&yana of Tulasidasa. 

3. The poet uses Biaja bha$a, Avadtti, Bundelkhandl, Magadhi, Bhoja- 
purl and also a few Persian and Arabic words in his poems. 
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Vaisgavites in the religious speculation, distinct and profound, 
which pervades the poem ; that of Ramananda in the fact that 
it was he who revolutionised the worship of Rama throughout 
north India. 

Besides corresponding to the literary standards, the 
Rdmacharitamanasa, like the Aeneid, embodies the thoughts 
and aspirations of the age to which it was addressed. The 
Indian Virgil knew that a story told £for the story’s sake would 
not suffice. Like the Roman poet who considered the true 
subject for a Roman epic to be Rome, Tulasi considered the 
true subject for an Indian epic to be Rama. “The most elegant 
composition of the most talented poet,” he said : 

“has no real beauty if the name of Rama is not in it : in 
the same way as a lovely woman adorned with the richest 
jewels is vile if unclothed. But the most worthless produc- 
tion of the feeblest versilier, if adorned with the name of 
Rama, is heard and repeated with reverence by the wise, 
who extract what is good in it, like bees gathering honey 
though the poetry lias not a single merit, the gloiy of 
Rama is manifested thereby.” 

But whereas the interest ol the Aeneid is national rather than 
personal or religious, that of the Hindi Rama) ana is mainly. I 
think, religious, which is why the ‘masses and the cultured 
classes have as much faith in it as if it were the equivalent of 
the Vedas, the Upamsads or the Gita.... It deals with problems 
of social, political and family life from the point of view of 
dharma, or righteous living, and religion .” 1 2 It confoims to 
C.M, Bowra’s classical piescription that : 

“An epic poem is by common consent a narrative of some 
length and deals with events which have a certain gran- 
deur and importance and come from a life of action, 
especially of violent action such as war. It gives a special 
pleasure because its events and persons enhance our 
belief in the worth of human achievement and in the 
dignity and nobility of man .’* 3 

1. C.K. H.indoo, op. a!., 126. 

2. From Virgil to Milton (London : Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1963), p. 1. 
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Even the constant repetitions of certain stereotyped phrases in 
the Rdmacharitamdnasa — such as ‘lotus feet’, ‘streaming eyes’, 
‘quivering frame’, etc.— and prajers and invocations appear to 
be a heritage from the ancients whose epics are, broadly spea- 
king, divisible into two distinct classes. Valmiki’s Ramayana , 
like the Homeric epics and Beowulf, belongs to the class of 
ministrel poetry or to that of oral epics which aic said to be 
“the mature form of improvised lays such as. ..were once popu- 
lar in many parts of the world.” I he Hindi Ramayana belongs 
to the second category : it is a wi itten epic meant not to be 
heard or recited but to be read. The tcchniouc of the oral epic 
is largely that of improvisation and the “constant epithets, the 
repeated lines and blocks of lines, the copious store of syno- 
nyms and of alternative word-forms, arc a heritage from 
improvisation.” Since the Tulasian epic was not composed for 
recitation — though, of course, people have been reciting it— it 
is in some ways more closely woven than the Sanskrit Rama- 
yana. “It is also levs wordy and diffuse,” says I\S. Giowse, 
“than the Sanskrit original and, piobably in consequence of its 
modern date, is less disfigured by wearisome interpolations and 
repetitions...” The reason why it is more closely woven is that 
it belongs to the class of epics to which the Aeitcid belongs. 
Although Tulasi and Virgil, too, use stock passages for recur- 
ring themes and are masters of a tiaditional language whieh 
oltcn has little relation to the vernacular of their home, it is 
because they are cousc*ously following Valmiki and Homer “in 
the conscious conviction that they ought to do so, not because 
their conditions compel them U use devices which aie indispens- 
able to oral poetry and nuke it what it is ” 

Fhe Aeneid is said to have dominated Roman education 
and literature lor centuries. The Ramacharilamunusu has not 
in any way been less popular and inlluential. “I have never met 
a person,” says Grierson about the Att.na.sa, “who had read it 
in the original and who was m r impressed by it as the woik of 
a great geniU'..” Like the Aeneid, the Manasa, too, has been 
a ‘set book' for centuries of scholars and student* alike and has 
evoked admiration from almost every writer from N.ibha Diisa 
to Nagcndra. Just as the Acueid survived both the rise of 
Christianity and the fall of Rome, so has the Manama survived 
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both the decline of popular dcvotionalisra and the division of 
Hindu religion into numerous cults and sects. In An English- 
man Defends Mother India, Ernest Wood, the author, considers 
Tulasi’s Manasa to be “superior to the best books of the Latin 
and Greek languages,” and in Akbar, the Great Moghul, Vincent 
Smith records his appreciation of Tulasi. saying," ..that Hindu 
was the greatest man of his age in India and greater even than 
Akbar himself, inasmuch as the conquest of the hearts and minds 
of millions of men and women affected by the poet was an 
achievement infinitely more lasting and important than any or 
all the victories gained in war by the monarch....” Sir George 
Giicrson was not overestimating the popularity of our poet 
when he said that while Kabira's or Dadu’s adherents may be 
numbered by hundreds cf thousands, no less than ninety mil- 
lions of the people of Upper India acknowledged Tulasi as their 
spiritual guide. 

The great and complicated scheme of the Manasa, though 
essentially different from that of the Nibelungcn legend, ia akin 
to it m an important respect. In the Nibelungen legend as well 
as in the Manasa historical and mythical elements mingle. 
Insofar as the structure of the Manasa is concerned, its affinity 
to the Getman epic Nibelungcnlied cannot be overemphasised. 
The Nibelungcnlied is not a mere collection of certain episodes 
selected from the legend, but consists of and exhausts the whole 
of the legendary material, thcieby attaining a higher degree of 
unity than the l/iad. With slight verbal modification the remark 
may be made to apply to the Manasa as well. T he closeness 
with which both the poems link a ciime and its punishment is 
characteristic of an ideal world, such as the spirit of a nation 
yet in its youth dreams of and desires. On the contrary the 
heroes of the Homeric poem, especially of the Iliad with their 
naive selfishness are nearer the level of ordinary humanity. The 
Manasa, however, is superior to the Nibelungenhed as a work of 
art, for reasons that are, to the careful reader, obvious. The 
Nibelungcnlied is admittedly a work of various hands, some of 
whom have arbitrarily followed their own devices while others 
have scrupulously adhered to the original designs of their 
predecessors. While, therefore, the best parts — if we refrain 
from considering the difference of style— may fairly compare 
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with the noblest flowers of Tulasi’s poetry, we can hardly 
venture to mention the name of Tulasi — or Homer — in con- 
nection with the inferior ones. Of the Manasa it can be said 
that there is hardly any passage in it which the reader finds dull 
or grotesque, whereas side by side with the most beautiful scenes 
in the Nibelungenlicd, we also come across many dull and some- 
times even grotesque passages through which we painfully make 
our way. 

Who are the poets who belong, not merely to their own 
race and language but to the world ? T. S. Eliot gives the 
following answer : 

“...the true sage is rarei than the true poet; and when the 
two gifts, that of wisdom and that of poetic speech, are 
found in the same man, you have the great poet. It is 
poets of this kind who belong, not merely to their own 
people but to the world ..." 1 

And Tulasi was admittedly a great poet, a world poet, who not 
only had the gift of wisdom but also possessed the gift of speech. 
He derives his status --as did Shakespeare and Goethe— not 
from one masterpiece, but from the total work of his lifetime. 
If they created two great mythical figures in Hamlet and Faust, 
Tulasi created the third, Rama. It was his prerogative, like 
Shakespeare’s and Goethe's, to have the universal, which, as 
Coleridge said, “is potentially in each particular, opened out to 
him, the homo generahs, not as an abstraction from observation 
of a variety of men, but as the substance capable of endless 
modifications, of which his own personal existence was but one, 
and to use this one as the eye that beheld the other, and as the 
tongue that could convey the discovery .” 2 Like them, again, 
he has undisputed claims to gieatness for the elements of per- 
manence and universality found in his work. As regards per- 
manence, there is no denying the fact that Tulasi’s work has 
continued -and must continue— “.o give delight and benefit to 
successive generations.” His influence is not confined to an age 
only; it has continued to matter to the poets and people of every 

1. ‘Goethe us the Sage’ in On Poet'} and Poets (London : l-ahei and 
Faber I muted, Ua7). p 207. 

2. Lectures on Jonson, Beaumont, etc., 1818. 
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age who no doubt understand him differently and are compelled 
to evaluate his work afresh. And he has been — and is— impor- 
tant almost universally, that is, to his own race and language 
as to others. It is not only in the work of Dante, Shakespeare 
or Goethe that we find the common characteristics of Abundance, 
Amplitude and Unity. Tulasidasa, too, wrote a good deal, and 
nothing that he has written is negligible. Like Shakespeare and 
Goethe, he had a very wide range of interests 1 — amplitude— as 
well as sympathy and understanding, and like them, what he 
gives us is Life itself. Tins is mainly due to the fundamental 
unity of his interests, to the fact that he is able to see the woild 
from a particular point of view of a paiticular age and a parti- 
cular man in that age. 

These remarks must conclude our comparative survey 
connected with Tulasidasa. It has, ot course, been only a survey, 
and ("complete at that . the leader will have found that many 
more such comparisons can still be made and that there is no 
reason at all why Tulasidasa should not be compared, h r ins- 
tance. with Milton when both wrote secondary epics in the 
grand style both wrote religious poems, both created uniquely 
impressive characters— Satan and Ravana for example, —and 
both were, like Goethe, wise poets. One cannot but admit that 
in their own way Tulasid isa and Milton were both remarkable 
revolutionaries ; nd scholars, tiained on the great masters ot the 
past : Milton on limner, Virgil and scholasticism; 1 ulasidasa 
on the Vedas and the Rumnyana. Both of them were laboriously 
critical in their selection of themes and expression, and they 
created a style which is entirely their own and never lads to be 

1. Cf "t oi the 1 ultilmc.nl of desires. Canto V ( The StmJui a hCuvta) 
is tecitcd m the form of a liymn .(while certain other lines) aic 
considered to be the equivalent of the Guyatr'i manna. From the 
point ol view o l righteous living, this book is used as a moral code 
oi Pwnna It is a musical poem, because people sing it. It is also a 
drama, because CiOswami Tulaslda^aji •.tailed bis Rama Lila on the 
basis ot this book, which even now is pctfoimcd in the same manner 
cveiywhcie. Therefore the Ramuchai iluma/uiso is an epic poem, 
song, hymn, manna and drama. It j> to be heard, seen and read. 
Tt represents all acknowledged foims of poetry at one and the same 
tune. No olhei poem in the world is full of suJi excellence.” 
Quoted by C K.. Handoo, op. at , p. 123. 
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significant and lively. While Milton advocated a life of reason, 
discipline and belief in the Saviour as a cure for all human 
discontents, Tulasidasa, who felt the need quite as strongly, 
offered bhakti or devotion to Rama as a cure. Tulasidasa and 
Milton were not just content to brood over the barrenness of 
the age; they tried to awake those around them to the tragedy 
that stared them in the face. Historically Paradise Ijost and 
the Ramacharitamanasa reflect the reaction - but not defeat — 
which followed the Restoration in England and the alien on- 
slaught on the culture of India. It was clear all too soon to 
both that the new world facing them wa-. hostile to their 
cherished ideal \ and that the new rule had in many sections of 
society created irreparable devastation. The form which these 
poets chose for their heroic songs was not that of their Jirst 
verses. They abandoned shorter lyrics for the heroic mode 
which combines great technical dexterity with a refusal to 
introduce anything humdium or mean. 

It thus appears from such comparison* that 1 li ivc had to 
be selective, and in selecting I have particularly favomed points 
of general interest, my idea being that thece companions will 
provide a stimulus to students of comparative literature. This, 
therefore, is not more than a mere introduction to Tulasidasa 
as a world poet. I *hall be amply conrcnt with what 1 have 
written, if the reader has received the impression that the field 
of such comparative studies is one which offers exciting oppor- 
tunities for the daring and resolute scholar who wants to 
demonstrate how Tulasidasa was not the Shakespeare but the 
Virgil of India. If, indeed, Vogil was the Romau Homer, 
Tulasi was the Indian Virgil. 



21 

Relevance of Tulastdasa 
to the Modern Age 

PROF. NAoFnDRA 


Although ‘relevance’ is a term of the critical jargon or 
modern times, the concept was not unknown to older critics as 
well who referred to it, directly or indirectly, when they defined 
the objectives of poetry or discussed the social, cultural, and 
moral content of a work of art, especially of an earlier age. 
The reference became very obvious when they talked of the 
message of a literary classic for their particular age. Nothing 
prevents a thoughtful reader from questioning the relevance of 
a contemporary work, but, properly speaking, the inquiry is 
more relevant in the case of a work of the past, i.e, in the case 
of a work which was either written in the past or deals with a 
theme of the past or is in concordance with the past in spirit. 
Thus, two conditions are basically attached to the problem of 
relevance : (i) present-past equation, and (ii) principle of the 
inevitable effect of the milieu, i.e. relevance can be normally 
judged of a work of the past in the context of the present, and 
this judgment necessitates the acceptance of the principle that 
our norms of judgment are determined to a large extent by the 
milieu. 

There are three distinct approaches to literature : aesthe- 
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tic, moral, and social. Accordingly, the relevance of an author 
or a work can be judged under these three heads : aesthetic 
relevance, ethical relevance, and social relevance. 

AESTHETIC RELEVANCE 

For the aesthete or the aesthetician, a thing of beauty is 
a joy for ever, and, therefore, the question of the relevance of a 
work of art for this age or that is not important — not ‘relevant’ 
if we use the same jargon. The past-present equation or the 
law of change does not bother him. For him, beauty is truth 
and truth beauty, and that is all he knows and wants to know. 
But this applies only to the exponent of traditional aesthetics. 
The modern aesthetic critic does not subscribe to this ‘static’ 
view He believes in social change as much as a sociologist 
does and refuses to accept that our aesthetic sensibility — and, 
theieby our standards of aesthetic judgment— do not change 
with the changing environments. In the case of Tulasidasa, for 
instance, while the traditional aesthetician holds that the artistic 
quality of Tulasidusa’s poetry has a universal and eternal appeal 
and, therefore, its aesthetic relevance tr.mgresses the bounds of 
time and space, the modern aesthete argues differently. He main- 
tains that Tulasidasa wrote in a different milieu altogether — in 
the religious atmosphere of the earlier half of the medieval era, 
and that it may not therefore be surprising if his poetry does 
not have the same aesthetic appeal to modern sensibility. He 
argues that the aesthetic sensibility of an enlightened reader, 
like his overall attitude towards life, changes with the times, 
and that is why the modern Iitt rateur may not find the same 
aesthetic satisfaction there as t'.e man in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century did, or for that reason, as the devout reader, 
whote aesthetic sensibility his not substantially changed, does 
even today. This argument is not without substance. Even in 
the later half of the medieval period in Hindi literature domi- 
nated by court-poets and poet-d'.f'toricians, when ornate poetry 
with a sustained erotic bias had become the fashion of the day, 
Tulasidasa was not taken very seriously as a poet. The famous 
anecdote about the master-poet of this second phase— Keshava- 
dusa — corroborates this fact. When questioned as to who was 
the premier poet in Hindi, he straightaway named himself. “But 
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what about Suradasa and Tulasidasa ? “Oh, they are saints !“ 
the poet replied with confidence. This is a clear indication of 
the change which had taken place in the acsthethic sensibility 
of the elite during a few decades that intervened. Actually until 
the beginning of the 20th century, the aesthetic temper of the 
elite did not quite accept devotional poetry as a work of art. They 
might read the Stirasugara or the Riimueharitamdnasa for spiri- 
tual gratification but for aesthetic enjoyment and enlighten- 
ment they relied upon the artistic compositions of poets like 
Kcshava, Biluri, Matiiuma, and Padmakara only. If the sen- 
sibility of the elite could undergo a change within less than half 
a century, in spite of the fact that there was no vital change in 
their overall outlook on life, we cannot summarily dismiss the 
validity of an enquiry into the aesthetic relevance of Tulasidasa 
to an age like ours. We shall therefoie, have to examine the 
question patiently. 

Before we begin our enquiry into the aesthetic relevance of 
Tulasidasa to our times, it will be useful to define the meaning 
and scope of aesthetic appeal which ultimately decides the ques- 
tion of aesthetic relevance To put it briefly, aesthetic appeal is 
a feeling of gratification derived from a work of art which is a 
pattern of experiences — sensuous, imaginative, emotive, and 
intellectual, all blended into one. A work of liteiary art appeals 
to the ear by means of its verbal and rhythmic music in which 
sound-patterns are testefully woven together. Its imagery ap- 
peals to imagination, its emotive content evokes rich psychologi- 
cal responses and the thought element stimulates our intellect. 
All these responses are organised into a unified pattern of ex- 
periences which constitutes the aesthetic appeal of the art-object 
as a whole. Tulasidasa was a master ol verbal art. His works 
cover a vast range and an infinite variety of sound-patterns 
from the simplest to the most complex, and fiom the most deli- 
cate to the most tempestuous. The verbal structures in his 
earlier works — such as the Nahachhu, the Janaki-Mangala and 
the Paravati-Mangala are simple, i.e. soft and straight, in the 
Rcimachat itamanasa, there is a synthesis of the simple and the 
complex, and Vinayapatrika is characterised by a remarkable 
cohesion of sound and sense — by a kind of compactness in 
which hard philosophical material is cast into tough verbal 
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moulds. Tulasidfisa’s works are a vast treasure-house of rhyth- 
mic patterns of all kinds, and that's why they have provided 
richest source material for musical compositions for centuries and 
are as popular with the artists of today as they were in the earlier 
centuries If the reader crosses the harriers of a regional dialect, 
he cannot fail to be impressed by the extraordinary facility 
with which Tulasidiisa wields his poetic medium ;.t different 
lc\els of speech— from the naive idiom of the Nahachhb to the 
highly sanskiitised ‘stutra’ style of invocatoiy verses in Vinava- 
patrika, from the mellow tones of the softer emotive contexts 
to the terse technical style of the philosophical dialogues, and 
from the artless expressions of the vdlagefolk to the sophisti- 
cated speech of the genteel characters in the Mcmasii. Similarly, 
his skill in metrical compositions is superb. In the Mdnasa, 
the metre flows like a stream sometimes playing with tipples 
and again rushing like torrents. r I he couplets and other vetse- 
patterns, which appear after a set number of flowing lines, 
direct the movement of the narrative. The vauctv of com- 
positions ranging from folk mcties and popular song-patterns '0 
the eloquent metres of court-poets used by TulasiJasa with equal 
facility is a glowing testimony tit his craftsmanship. The dex- 
terity with which he has combined the narrative and dramatic 
styles and re-structured the stoiy of Rama in an organic whole 
is a rate achievement in medieval literature. Still more striking 
is the success with which he has woven the threads of the story 
described through the dialogues of four different hatches of 
narrators and listeners. This is a new structural device 
invented by I ulasiJftsa to main! in the /w/f/uV-eum-cpii charac- 
ter of his narrative. All the.e i. genuitie-. .have their own artis- 
tic value which a literary critic or enlightened rentier in any age 
cannct and should not fail to appreciate, and in the face of 
these, the aesthetic relevance of Tul.isi’s compositions for our 
age cannot he denied. 

Tulasidasa’s imagery also t wers an equally vast ranpe. 
No poet of the medieval period -not even his great contem- 
porary Suradasa — can vie with Tulasidiisa in respect of the in- 
finite variety of imagery employed by him. He has collected 
his images from peasant life, court life, priestly environments, 
rural and civic hie, philosophical treatises literary classics, 
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mythological works, and folk literature. His poetry is a vast 
gallery of all kinds of images ranging from exquisite miniature 
paintings to large frescoes. Normally he likes simple and inte- 
grated images, but is quite capable of creating complex imagery 
as well. What he seems to abhor is a truncated image, of 
which we can hardly search out a single example. His whole 
poetic creation is an endless endeavour to give a concrete, tan- 
gible form to the abstract — to impart physical charms and 
mental qualities of a human personality to an absolute concept. 
Actually the very conception of Personified Godhood is a grand 
exercise in image-making. 

In this context, what in Tulasidasa’s art is of special 
relevance to the modern reader is his unconventional approach. 
He has before him a rich tradition of poetic art in Sanskrit and 
has inherited fairly developed patterns from Priikrita, Apa- 
bhramsha and Hindi as well, but he does not adopt any of them 
as such and casts his own moulds. For example, in his Rdma- 
( haritamfinasj , he does not obviously follow the structure of 
the Sanskrit Mahakdvya : the influence of the biographical 
narratives in Prakrita and Apabhramsha, and of the sufi 
romances in Hindi can be discerned to a certain extent, but the 
overall peculiar pattern of the work is his own creation. In 
Vinayapatrika, the poet lias evolved a new form l y grafting the 
technique of a highly ceremonial court petition on the popular 
song-pattern of devotional poetry. Similarly, at other levels of 
composition — in respect of language complexion, metrical 
forms, imagery, etc. he is a great innovator and has effected a 
remarkable synthesis between the classical and the popular art- 
forms, between tradition and experiment in his own way. 

The next major factor of aesthetic appeal is the emotive 
effect created by an art-object in the mind of the reader. This 
really constitutes the base of aesthetic appeal. Tulasidasa’s 
poetic creation teems with all kinds of emotive experience, but 
they are invariably controlled by an inherent moral conscious- 
ness which imparts a peculiar purity and dignity to them. 
Being an epic writer, he has naturally covered a vast canvas of 
human life in all its phases and portrayed all the passions at 
different levels of intensity. But he is singularly free from 
^rudeness and vulgarity. His innate faith in the piety of human 
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soul, which is pre-eminently symbolised by the moral character 
of his hero, purges the emotions of their baser elements. 
Whether it is the portrayal of love or valour, of sorrow or 
indignation, of humility or remorse, there is always a pleasant 
sophistication about it. He has an equal command of the 
beautiful and the sublime ; he can be most impetuous and also 
most refined according to the exigencies of the situation. Some 
of the sentiments and their expressions may sound out-of-date 
today, and the modem reader may fail to share or appreciate 
them. The cardinal sentiment — Bhakti itself may not e\oke a 
proper response in him. But there arc other basic sentiments 
to which he responds inevitably : the manifestations or forms 
of expression might have changed with the social conditions, 
but their essential affective quality remains the same. Rama’s 
serenity and dignity, his commitment to a noble cause, Bharata's 
devotion to his elder brother, Lakshmaga’s indignation against 
all kinds of injustice and offence, Hanuman’s valour combined 
with a sense of complete dedication to the master. Sit ’Vs 
chastity and selfless love, Ravaga’s indomitable pride— all 
these have been depicted with such empathy and artistic 
ingenuity that they transcend the range of time and place. And 
then, Tulasidasa ’s Bhakti, as well, is not altogether without 
relevance— in the sense that it is not the devotion of a seques- 
tered monk or a recluse to a personal deity, but is addressed 
to a God who is an e* iblem of all social and human virtues. 
His Bhakti is, thus, an experience of the ultimate Reality on a 
social and human [plane- and such an experience is not likely 
to lose its relevance so long as man continues to cherish social 
and human values in his life. While true poetry makes perso- 
nal experience impersonal, classic poetry makes it universal. 
Thus a classic as a matter of course depicts emotions at the 
human level and that accounts for its universal appeal — an 
appeal to the basic human sensibility unconditioned bv racial, 
social and moral prejudices. 

MORAL RELEVANCE 

A poet of strong moral convictions, Tulasidasa commends 
only such poetry as is conducive to the welfare of all. The 
object of his devotion is a symbol of the highest ethical values 
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of life. For those who believe in the permanence of moral 
values, the question again is not relevant. The moral content 
or message of Tulasi’s poetry, so long as it is moral in essence 
and not in form or ritual, has relevance for all ages. He advo- 
cates consistently moral qualities in human conduct — such as 
truthfulness, fidelity, sincerity, integrity, benevolence, kindness, 
service to humanity, non-violence, commitment to a noble 
cause, reverence for the great and the good, sense of justice, 
courage and freedom from fear, conjugal loyalty, humility or 
immunity from pride. No sensible modern thinker except the 
ultra ‘mods’ who have no faith in life itself can afford to dispense 
with these virtues whose relevance is not determined by formal 
changes in our social patterns. Actually, these are the basic 
qualities that sustain life, and so long as life does not become 
irrelevant, the relevance of these human virtues shall not be 
doubted. Tulasidasa upholds them under all circumstances 
without compromise— a little too rigidly sometimes, but we 
have to make some concession to his asceticism. 

The cardinal message of Tulasi’s pocty is Faith. The 
whole theme of his magnum opus, the Ramacharitamdnasa, 
centres round the affirmation of faith. The story is narrated 
through the dialogues of four pairs of characters, each pair 
consisting of one who poses the question and the other who 
answers it. The first and the premier questioner or exponent 
of doubt is Sati, Lord Shiva’s spouse, who has to pay for it by 
self-immolation. Her redemption comes when she is reborn as 
Parvati and regains the grace of Lord Shiva by her unshaken 
faith. Sati, who represents doubt, has to perish and Parvati, 
whose faith is as deep-seated as the mountain from which she 
has sprung, resolves the doubt. Whereas Sati poses the ques- 
tion, Parvati offers the answer. Thus, this Sati-Parvati myth 
contains in embryo the message of the Mdnasa. The modern 
age claims to be an age of doubt, but certainly it does not 
accept doubt as the ultimate reality. In every sphere — Science, 
Sociology, Psychology. Philosophy, and Literature— there is an 
incessant endeavour to resolve the mystery of existence, to 
discover the integrating principle of life. Tulasidasa also does 
the same thing. He uses all his intellectual resources to dis- 
cover this integrating principle of existence which is Bhakti for 
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the medieval man and faith for the modern man. Tulasidasa 
himself had to pass through the strain of spiritual conflict. At 
the intellectual level he was a monist and believed in Absolute 
God, but at the emotional plane he found solace only in Bhakti 
which could be addressed only to a Personified or Humanised 
God. The strain with which he tries to reconcile the two is 
obvious in the Mcinasa as also in Vinayapatrikd. Thus it would 
be wrong to allege that his philosophy of life is basically 
medieval and as such unsuited to modern sensibility. The 
eternal conflict between the human impulses ‘to know’ and ‘to 
feel’ and the endeavour of the pragmatic tninkcr in all ages to 
reconcile and channelise them into action or in the impulse ‘to 
will’ constitute the main argument or essential meaning of 
Tulasi’s poetry. That was the burning problem of his age and, 
like every classic poet, he has tieated a contemporary problem 
at a universal and eternal plane. 

SOCIAL RELEVANCE 

It is really the social relevance of Tulasidasa which is 
most under fire, and there are some obvious reasons for it. 

Tulasidasa, who believed in and advocated the Hindu 
caste system, has eulogised the Brahmanas in several places and 
condemned the Shudras, not as individuals, but as a class. 

He was reluctant to concede to women the same status as 
to men. 

He upheld feudal values. His own Bhakti was based on 
master-slave relationship. For him the king was the supreme 
authority in the country and a father or patriarch in the family 
who demanded complete submission from all concerned. 
Similarly, he was a supporter of priesthood and considered the 
religious preceptor to be the final authority in matters of social 
conduct. 

All these views are repug .-nt to modern sensibility, and 
Tulasidasa is naturally exposed to severe criticism from different 
quarters. 1 don’t wish to hold a brief, nor can I, for all that 
Tulasidasa says or propounds ; but one thing is clear, which is 
that a good deal of this is the result of a wrong approach to 
literature. Tulasidasa has been regarded as a moral law-giver 
for centuries and his Western admirers have compared the 
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Manasa to the Bible. The ‘poet’ has naturally to pay the 
price. I am not for a moment under-estimating the value of 
the moral and social content of a work of art ; actually, its 
final assessment rests on the higher values of life which it 
propounds over and above its aesthetic quality. But a work of 
art differs from a book on ethics in the sense that its moral 
import is not stated or laid down in direct language : it is 
implied and suggested. The problem becomes more complex 
in the case of a dramatic or an epic poem where different 
characters speak a different language. In such cases the 
essential meaning is to be determined according to the context, 
i.e. in relation to the speaker, the person spoken to and the 
occasion on which the statement is made. That is why the 
Sanskrit theorists have defined the commulalive import or total 
suggestion of the work as a whole to be the determining factor. 

Many of the objectionable statements of Tulasidasa can 
be explained away by a proper understanding of the ‘dramatic 
method’ in the light of the context For example, some of the 
uncharitable remarks against women are made by objectionable 
characters |vide the reference to the eight permanent vices 
residing in a woman is made by Ravapa himself] ; some of 
them are addressed to or provoked by wrong types of women — 
the allegation that 'a woman loses self-control on seeing a 
handsome man — be he her brother, father or son’ is provoked 
by Shurpanakha’s disgraceful conduct ; the condemnation of 
women in general by ideal characters like Bharata [Cf. ‘Even 
the Creator does not know the working of a woman’s mind’] is 
obviously the result of an unbearable psychological strain 
caused by his mother. Similarly the target in the oft-quoted 
line— ‘dhola, ganwara, shudra, pashu, nan’ is the perversity of 
nature, and not the shudra or woman as such. We may not 
be able to absolve Tulasidasa from a certain degree of partia- 
lity for the Brahmapa in the proper sense of the term — from a 
feeling of caste consciousness ; but the way in which he has- 
ridiculed Parashurama and Narada, condemned Ravapa, and 
deplored the degradation of the Brahmapa class as a whole in 
his times, should be enough to exonerate him from the charge. 
The exclusion of the SLambuka episode from the story of Rama 
bears testimony to the fact that Tulasidasa did not approve of 
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the idea that a ‘shudra’ was not permitted to practise penance 
— nay, on the other hand, he has openly conceded equal right 
of Bhakti to the lowliest of the people. 

Our judgment, therefore, should lest on the total import 
of Tulasidiisa’s poetry. On the whole, he believed in a stable 
social structure based on the unity of sects and religions and 
in a sound family system governed by love and duty, lie was 
a friend of the poor and the down-trodden, a staunch supporter 
of a welfare state, an upholder of social justice and a castigator 
of all kinds of exploitation. These are some of the ob\ious 
conclusions drawn from a proper study of his poetic corpus : 
and I have no reasons to believe that its relevance can be denied 
in this or any other age. 

1 have more or less argued out an axiom in this essay, 
for the relevance of a classic is self-evident. The Ramacharita- 
manasa which has stood the test of time and appealed to the 
moral and aesthetic sensibility of the vast multitudes in India 
as also to a number of its foreign readers has" established its 
relevance lor all ages. What is really required is a correct 
perspective and a clear understanding of the following basic 
principles of literary appreciation, which I would like to reite- 
rate in Older to prove my point : 

A work of poetic art should not be confused with a book 
of ethics. The Manasa, therefore, is not the Bible nor is 
Tulasidasa a moral legislator like Manu. 

For a proper e\ ablution of a work of art, we have to 
judge it at two levels — primarily at the aesthetic level and 
finally in the context of the moral and social values of life. In 
the first round, we decide whether or not it is a work of art 
and in the final round we adjudge whether it is a great work of 
art or a work of great art. 

The message ol literature is not stated but implied and com- 
municated through the suggestive power of its artistic medium. 
In the case of an epic the moral content is woven into its massive 
structure and is, therefore, to U . alued in totality, and not on 
the basis of stray remarks of the characters or even of the poet 
himself. 

If we keep these points in view, the question of Tulasi- 
dasa’s relevance t«~ our age and to all future ages will be 
answered beyond doubt. 
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